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The Program of Higher Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America 


CHAR AE Rout 
INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of the Study 


Until well into the nineteenth century the support and control 
of higher education in the United States was dominated by religious 
organizations and denominations. Even at the present time the 
greater number of institutions of higher learning in this country 
are supported by religious organizations, or are united to them by 
the bonds of spirit and tradition! The strength of this denomi- 
national interest is shown by a recent study of student enrollment 
in 1711 colleges and universities. The total number of students 
enrolled in institutions of all types—including the junior colleges— 
was 828,071. Of this number, 386,295, or 46.6 per cent of the 
total, were enrolled in institutions having no form of public sup- 
port.? 

This activity of the several religious denominations in the field 
of higher education grows out of the strong belief in the power of 
education to motivate effectively the development of christian char- 
acter. The churches have pointed out that the development of 
educational facilities to make learning readily available is not the 
really important factor in the attainment of the highest educational 
purposes. Rather, the processes of education must be determined 
by certain ethical ideals, and must rest on a philosophy which 
gives effective recognition to the elements of sound christian char- 
acter. This objective looks toward the development of a well- 
trained ministry, and a body of intelligent laymen; and, since the 


1Kelly, Robert L., The Teaching Work of the Churches, p. 232. 

*Wickey, Gould, “A National Survey of the Religious Preferences of Stu- 
dents in American Colleges and Universities,’ 1936-1937, Christian Education, 
21:49-55, October, 1937. 

8Brown, William Adams, The Church in America, p. 280., The MacMillan 
Can N. Y.,. 1922: 

Annual Report, Board of Education of Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 1850, 
pp. 10-11. 
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time of Luther and Calvin, the Christian churches have been hold- 
ing more or less consistently to this point of view. 

Since its beginnings in this country, the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America® has been a strong advocate in the 
field of higher education. Through-out the entire period, this de- 
nomination has encouraged the promotion and support of higher 
learning as a necessary supplement to the highest success of the 
total program of the church. 

Ree A study of the official records of the Preshytecian Church. as; 
A., leads to two general conclusions. First, the denomination has 
been constant in the advocacy of higher education. There has not 
always been agreement as to the character of the program, or the 
course which should be taken in attaining the objective. The 
place and importance of higher education as an integral part of 
the program of the denomination, however, has not been seriously 
raised in question. Second, as the denomination grew in numbers 
and influence, the necessity of expanding the program of education 
has been given official recognition and encouragement. ‘The re- 
sponsible officials of the church have declared, at various times, 
the mutual dependence of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. and 
higher education;* and the General Assembly, the highest judica- 
tory of the denomination, in numerous deliverances, have declared, 
that as a matter of sound denominational policy, institutions of 
higher learning should be fostered under the influence and control 
of some of the church bodies:”) 

Official statements and the deliverances of church judicatories, 
however, serve only one main purpose, viz., they set forth the policy 
that the denomination believes should be pursued with respect to 
higher education. These statements and declaration of policy throw 
little light on the degree in which the denomination has been able 
and willing to carry them into successful execution.) The Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., has declared repeatedly that colleges must 
be established and riagnininied in association with the church. Has 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., given its full strength and sup- 


5This church is hereafter referred to in this study in abbreviated form, 
viz., The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

SLimbert, Paul M., Dendmaeationel Policies in the Support and Control of 
Higher Education, Chaps. IV, V., Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 


Y., 1929. 
Pay General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., especially, 
1848, p. 52; 1851, p. 30; 1881, p. 582; 1904, pp. 160- 164; 1906, pp. 374-375. 
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port to the attainment of this objective? Has the denomination, 
through its highest judicatory, been directly instrumental in found- 
ing colleges? Has the denomination assumed a definite financial 
responsibility for the support of colleges? Are the resources of 
the Presbyterian colleges sufficient to support an effective educa- 
tional program? Has the denomination been successful in exer- 
cising a positive influence on the educational standards of the col- 
leges? To what extent have the colleges in association with the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., been encouraged, or required, to 
develop a unified program of higher education? Further, the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., has declared repeatedly that a highly 
trained ministry is essential to the highest attainment of the de- 
nomination. Has this policy been realized? Has the denomination 
established and maintained high educational standards for the min- 
isters of its churches? In what degree has the denomination been 
able to provide ample educational opportunities for young men pre- 
paring for the ministry? Has the denomination been successful in 
placing well-trained ministers in all of its churches? Any proper 
evaluation of the educational policy of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., must rest upon the answer to these questions. 

Six main problems will receive consideration in the study: 

1. Chapter II is an account of the major problems faced by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., during the period of the beginnings 
and establishment in America. 

2. Chapter III opens with an explanation and description of the 
educational background of the church in Scotland. Following this, 
consideration is given to the major educational activities of the de- 
nomination prior to 1812, viz., (a) recruiting ministers from abroad 
to supply the vacant churches, (b) providing private theological 
instruction for a native ministry, and (c) founding the early Pres- 
byterian colleges. 

3. In Chapter IV consideration is given to the expansion of the 
church on the frontier, and the reasons which impelled the denom- 
ination to follow this movement with the founding of colleges in 
the new settlements at the West. Particular attention is given to 
the agencies which are directly instrumental in the location and 
founding of these colleges. 

4. The relationship of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. to its 
affiliated colleges is analyzed in Chapter V. The provisions of the | 
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several college charters will be examined in some detail to determine 
the present relationship of the colleges to the denomination. An at- 
tempt will be made, also, to evaluate the influence of the denomina- 
tion on the educational standards of the colleges. The chapter 
closes with an analysis of the forces which are operating toward 
a unified program of higher education within the denomination. 


5. Chapter VI is concerned with the financial support of the 
colleges affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. Four 
main problems are considered: (a) the conditions governing de- 
nominational aid for the colleges, (b) the major sources of rev- 
enue, (c) the adequacy of support in terms of certain financial and 
educational standards, and (d) the present resources of these col- 
leges. 


6. The program of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., for the 
education of its ministry is treated in detail in Chapter VII. At- 
tention is given to the organization of the theological seminaries, 
and the specific purposes and objectives these institutions were ex- 
pected to achieve, together with an analysis of the relationship of 
the governing boards of the seminaries to the General Assembly of 
the church. It will be necessary to examine here, also, the policy 
of the denomination in providing financial support for young men 
who are preparing for the ministry. The chapter closes with a 
detailed analysis of two important problems, viz., (a) the success 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., in supplying all of its churches 
with a well-trained ministry, and (b) the success of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., in maintaining the educational standards 
required for the licensure of ministers. 


Scope of the Study 


It is necessary to define certain limitations which have been set 
for this study. The following statements are in point: 

1. There are a number of branches of the Presbyterian denomin- 
ation in the United States. This study is concerned with that 
branch of American Presbyterianism known as the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

2. The General Assembly is the supreme judicatory of the de- 
nomination. In all questions involving the determination of policy, 
therefore, the Records of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1706- 
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1788, and the Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S) A:, 1789- , or the records of certain official 
Committees, have been used as the accepted authority. The rec- 
ords of subordinate bodies have been consulted only in connection 
with problems of local interest. 


3. No attention is given to the educational program of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A. outside the borders of the United States. 


4, During the early nineteenth century The Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. exercised a strong influence over certain publicly supported 
institutions of higher learning. No attempt will be made to present 
an exhaustive treatment of this development. It does not appear 
that this development was an expression of denominational policy; 
it was, rather, the result of certain unusual conditions obtaining 
during the period. 

5. The work of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., with respect 
to the higher education of negroes requires separate treatment. This 
problem, therefore, is not included in this study. 


Sources of Materials and Data 


1. For the period prior to 1789, the Records of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., and from 1789 to the present, the Minutes of 
the General Assembly. 

2. The Reports of the several Boards of the Presbyterian Church, 
LOa SA; 

3. Collected data on file in the office of the Board of Christian 
Education in Philadelphia. 

4. The Historical Library of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
in Philadelphia, and the libraries of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City, and the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Chicago. 

5. Selected histories of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

6. The published materials on the history of Education in cer- 
tain states. 

7. The files of certain periodicals for the period of the early 
nineteenth century. 

8. The Minutes of the Presbyterian College Union. 

9. The histories and catalogues of Presbyterian colleges and 
theological seminaries. 


CHARTER 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U. S. A. 


The Period of Organization 


The early history of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., is in- 
volved in some obscurity, owing chiefly to the fact that those who 
originally composed it, instead of forming compact communities, 
were widely scattered through the several colonies.1 In New Eng- 
land the first settlers were Independents or Congregationalists, so 
the early history of that section is, in a great measure, the history 
of that denomination. The same condition obtained with respect 
to the Dutch in New York, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, and the 
Catholics in Maryland. The Presbyterians, however, came in small 
groups seeking new homes, or as separate congregations with a 
minister, and settled in the midst of other religious groups. It 
required a number of years, therefore, for the Presbyterians to be- 
come sufficiently numerous to form strong churches, or to organize 
in a presbyterial capacity.” 

~ Small groups of Presbyterian adherents arrived in Massachusetts 
early in the nineteenth century,’ joining with the Congregationalists 
in a common form of worship.* The early settlements in Connecti- 
cut appear, also, to have included some of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion, but these also joined with the Congregationalists in that 
colony.” The number of Presbyterians settling in New England 
was never large, and the greater number of these eventually joined 
with the Congregationalists. In 1760 only six Presbyterian churches, 


1Sprague, William Buell, Annals of the American Pulpit, Ill, p. XI. 


2Sweet, William B., The Story of Religion in America, pp. 172-175. Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 


3Mather, Cotton, Magnalia, or the Ecclesiastical History of New England, 
1620-1698, Book I, p. 73. 


47bid., Book III, p. 229. 


STrumbull, Benjamin, 4 Complete History of Connecticut, Civil and Ecclesi- 
astical, I, pp. 486-488. 
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with a Presbyterian minister, were located in all of New England.° 

The organization of a Presbyterian church at Hempstead, Long 
Island, New York, is recorded as early as 1644;’ while in New 
Jersey a church was organized in 1684. 


There be several sorts of religion here but few people are very zealous. 
. We know none that hath a settled preacher that follows no other em- 
ployment, save one Town, Newark.® 


Early Presbyterian churches were organized, also, at Elizabeth- 
town and Cohanzy in New Jersey.’ 


In Pennsylvania, later stronghold of Presbyterianism, one of the 
early churches was organized in Philadelphia in 1698,'° and the 
Records of the original Presbytery point to the organization of 
other early churches in this colony. 


Ordered that Mr. Wilson (pastor at New Castle) preach at Apoquinimi 
once a month upon a week day, and one Sabbath in a quarter till the afore- 
said meeting, provided always that the Sabbath day’s sermon be taken from 
the White Clay Creek people their time.11 


The organization of the early Presbyterian churches in Mary- 
land was due, chiefly, to the labor of the Rev. Francis Makemie, 
regarded as the founder of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. His 
was the moving spirit in the organization of churches at Rheoboth, 
Manokin, and Snow Hill in Maryland. These congregations 
were made up of Scotch-Irish who came to America with Makemie, 
or followed soon thereafter. In the neighboring colony of Virginia, 
because of the restrictions against Non-Conformists, few traces can 
be found of early Presbyterian settlements. As late as 1712 there 
appears to have been only one Presbyterian congregation in that 
colony. The Records of Presbytery state that: 


A complaint of the melancholy circumstances of the Rev. John Markey, 
on Elizabeth River, Virginia, labours under (being made) by Mr. Henry, the 
Presbytery was concerned.1% 


6American Quarterly Register, VII, August, 1834, pp. 20-26. 

“Documentary History of the State of New York, Ill, p. 107. 

SCollections of the New Jersey Historical Society, I, p. 291. 

87Tbid., II, pp. 94-97. 

10Perry, William S. (Editor), Historical Collections Relating to the Amer- 
ican Colonial Church, Il, p. 15. 

Records of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1706-1788, p. 12. 

127bid., p. 6. 

18]bid., p. 26. 
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One small company of Presbyterians was settled at Charlestown, 
South Carolina, late in the seventeenth century,'* but it was not 
until after 1730 that any large number of Presbyterians were located 
in the Carolinas.’ 

At the opening of the eighteenth century, therefore, the Pres- 
byterians had succeeded in organizing scattered congregations from 
Massachusetts to the Carolinas. That some of these congregations 
were Presbyterians in polity and discipline there can be no doubt. 
It is equally true that some of these congregations were served only 
by Presbyterian ministers, who were willing to accommodate them- 
selves to conditions, and serve one of the churches with slight re- 
gard for denominational affiliation. In a letter to the Presbytery 
of Dublin in 1710, it is stated: 


In all Virginia we have one small congregation, and some few families only 
favoring our way in Rapahanock and York; in Maryland four, in Pennsyl- 
vania five, and in the Jerseys two, which bounds with some places in New 
York, make up all the bounds we have any members from, and at present 
some of them are vacant.16 


The Period of the Presbytery 


Following the organization of the Presbytery of Philadelphia in 
1706, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., increased slowly in num- 
bers and strength. During the early part of the eighteenth century, 
a protracted struggle with the Episcopal hierarchy had serious re- 
sults for the young denomination, particularly in New York and 
Virginia.” In New York, Presbyterians found it difficult to se- 
cure places to worship,!® and, in some cases, Presbyterian ministers 
were induced to accept orders in the Episcopalian Church.!? The 
missionaries of the Episcopal Church, aided with funds from The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, worked from New York 
southward to Virginia, and placed serious obstacles in the path of 
Presbyterian growth and development.?° | 

Despite this difficulty, and the more serious problem arising from 


144 merican Quarterly Register, XIV, p. 70. 

15Foote, William Henry, Sketches of North Carolina, pp. 78-80. 

16Records, op. cit., p. 18. 

17Davis, J. A., “The Beginning of the Presbyterian Church,’ The Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review, VII, 1896, pp. 76-83. 

Documentary History of the State of New York, Ill, p. 407. 

197 bid., III, p. 438. 

20Records, op. cit., p. 14. 
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an insufficient supply of well-trained ministers to supply their 
churches, some progress was possible. In response to very urgent 
appeals, some ministers were received from the churches in Scot- 
land and Ireland.*4_ Some new congregations were organized in the 
territories where the missionaries of the denomination were active, 
and the bounds of the church were pushed deeper into the west and 
south. This expansion of the field of activity created a serious 
problem for the ministers in the more remote parts of the country 
—the greatly increased distances prevented a regular attendance at 
the meetings of the Presbytery. In view of this condition, the Pres- 
bytery felt justified in organizing a Synod with a number of sub- 
ordinate presbyteries. In 1716, therefore, the Presbytery resolved: 

It having pleased Divine Providence so to increase our number . .. we 
judge it may be more serviceable to the interest of religion to divide our- 


selves into subordinate meetings or Presbyteries, constituting one annually as 
a Synod to meet at Philadelphia. . . .22 


The Period of the Synod 


The period from the organization of the Synod in 1706 until about 
1765 was marked by a great increase in the number of adherents 
from abroad—the larger number coming from Ireland and Scotland. 
The great majority of these people were either Presbyterian, or 
strongly attached to the doctrine and polity of this church.2?> The 
coming of these emigrants was particularly helpful to the cause of 
Presbyterianism in Pennsylvania and the Carolinas. Holmes re- 
ports the arrival of 6000 immigrants in Pennsylvania in 1729 
alone;** and near the middle of the century, 8000-10,000 are re- 
ported to have. arrived annually for several years.2° From Pennsyl- 
vania to the southwest the movement continued strongly into South 
Carolina. Ramsay states that: 

Of all other countries, none has furnished the province (South Carolina) so 
many inhabitants as Ireland. . . . The Scotch and Dutch were the most useful 


emigrants . . . to the former, South Carolina is indebted for ... a great 
proportion of its schoolmasters, clergymen, physicians and lawyers.2® 


21] bid., pp. 31, 33, and 35. 

22] bid., p. 43. 

23Sweet, op. cit., p. 173. 

24Holmes, Abiel, American Annals, I, p. 123. 

25Green, S. S., “The Scotch-Irish in America.” A paper read before the 
American Antiquarian Society, April, 1895. Quoted in L. W. Bacon, A His- 
tory of American Christianity, p. 122. 

26Ramsay, David, A History of South Carolina, I, pp. 20-23. 
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This reinforcement for the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was 
not without unfortunate consequences. Many of these Presby- 
terians from abroad came from the midst of serious doctrinal dis- 
pute and denominational schism, arising chiefly from the insistence 
of a “doctrinal purity” group that all Presbyterian ministers should 
be required, by the judicatories of the church, to subscribe to the 
Westminster Catechism and the Confession of Faith.?” In the mean- 
time, Presbyterianism in America had remained without Subscrip- 
tion, and ministers who had been ordained by a regularly consti- 
tuted judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, either in America or 
abroad, had been admitted to the fellowship of the presbytery and 
synod. Largely because of the insistence of certain Irish members 
of the Synod,”* however, the Subscription issue was raised in Amer- 
ica, and marked the beginning of a series of incidents which served 
to widen the gap between the conservative and liberal elements in 
American Presbyterianism. 


In the meeting of the Synod in 1721 and again in 1722, the de- 
mand for Subscription was projected into the deliberations of that 
body.?? The problem was carried forward in successive meetings, 
and it was not until 1729 that the Subscriptionists and Non-Sub- 
scriptionists were able to join in the Adopting Act. This Act re- 
quired that members of the Synod declare their agreement in, and 
approbation of, the Confession of Faith, with the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, 


as being in all the essentials and necessary articles, good form and sound 
words and system of Christian doctrine, and do also adopt the said Confession 
and Catechism as the Confession of our Faith.3° 


The concession was made that any minister be allowed to express 
and defend any scruples he held with respect to any article in the 
Confession, and the presbytery or synod were to judge, whether or 
not, such scruples were in opposition to the ‘‘essential and neces- 
sary articles of faith.” Sweet points out, however, that with the 
great influx of Scotch and Irish ministers holding a very conserva- 
tive point of view, the tendency was to override the scruples any 


27Thompson, C. L., The Presbyterians, pp. 61-63,, Baker and Taylor Co., 
Nia, 591903; 

28Hays, George P., Presbyterians, p. 89, J. A. Hill Co., N. ¥., 1892. 

29Records, op. cit., pp. 66, 71-72. 

30] bid., p. 92. 
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minister might entertain concerning full and complete Subscription, 
and require a strict adherence to the Confession of Faith.*! 


Unfortunately for the peace and unity of the Synod, another 
problem, which involved certain personal differences as well as a 
question of discipline, arose at this time and added new vigor to 
the discussion arising from the Adopting Act. The Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., had been unable to secure a sufficient supply of 
ministers for its churches, but despite this condition, had been un- 
willing to lower the standard required for licensure. This problem 
of the preparation of the ministry found the conservative and lib- 
eral factions in the Synod, again, ranged in opposition groups. In 
view of the number of vacant churches the temptation was strong 
to license and ordain men who were inadequately prepared. The 
more liberal group which had opposed Subscription—the New Side 
—was not opposed to proper standards of training for the ministry, 
but, in view of the condition of the churches, they were inclined to 
license men who had been trained within the bounds of the church 
here in America. The opposition group—the Old Side—had, in the 
main, been trained abroad, and they insisted that the ministers of 
the denomination should have a thorough training, as represented 
by a degree received from a college in New England or a foreign 
university. Holding a majority membership in the Synod, the Old 
Side was able to enact a regulation to the effect that all candidates 
for licensure who did not possess the approved degree from a college 
or university, should be required to appear for examination, before 
either the Synod or a synodical commission.?? The New Side pro- 
tested vigorously the enactment of this regulation. They main- 
tained that it were better to accept ministers for licensure with 
such training as could be provided within the bounds of the church, 
than to allow the churches to be vacant. They stated it as their 
belief that, 


it would be a serious restraint to the progress of the gospel in America, if 
Godly young men should be discouraged from prosecuting their studies for 
the ministry, or refused to go to Great Britain or New England for their 
education.33 


31Sweet, op. cit., p. 181. 
32Records, op. cit., p. 144. 


33Briggs, Charles A., American Presbyterianism, Its Origin and Early His- 
tory, p. 249. Charles Scribners Sons, N. Y., 1885. 
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The Old Side, however, representing the majority sentiment in the 
Synod, were unwilling to accept a wholly native ministry, and up- 
held the regulation as adopted, and in so doing, established the 
right of the superior judicatory to determine the standards of train- 
ing for the ministry. Dr. Hodge, in his summary of the controversy, 
declares, 


Whatever unworthy motive may, on either side have mingled with better 
feelings, there is no doubt that the majority were influenced in the adoption 
of the rule in question, by a sincere desire to secure an adequately trained 
ministry, and the minority by an equally conscientious belief that the oper- 
ation of the rule would be inimical to the progress of religion in the church.34 


The Old Side urged the importance of orthodoxy, and insisted that 
the intellectual qualifications and education of the ministry should 
be upheld. The New Side, however, emphasized the need of a real 
religious experience, and were, generally, less disposed to place ob- 
stacles in the way of new practices.®° 

The inability of the Old Side and the New Side to arrive at an 
wholly amicable agreement on the Adopting Act and Subscription, 
and the divided sentiment resulting from the question of ministerial 
training, laid the ground-work for more serious differences, but did 
not result in open conflict and disruption.) Strangely enough, the 
problem which precipitated the Schism of 1741 was the rather re- 
markable revival or ‘Great Awakening,” which was abroad in the 
colonies during this period. This religious movement had its be- 
ginning in England with the preaching of Wesley and Whitefield, 
and the influence was felt in this country in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when, it was charged, the state of religion in 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., was very low.*® William Tennent, — 
Senior, the New Side leader, was earnestly calling the attention of 
the Synod to the formal condition of the ministry, and the lack of 
sincere piety in their preaching. The Synod accepted the respon- 
sibility for this condition, if it existed, and declared, 
this is a matter of greatest lamentation if chargeable upon our members. . . 


and do admonish all the ministers . . . to take care to approve themselves 
to God, in the instances complained of.37 


34Hodge, Charles, Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., Il, p. 109. 


35The New Side, for example, strongly encouraged missionary activities. 
36Hays, op. cit., p. 90. 
37Records, op. cit., p. 72. 
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Whitefield, arriving in America, entered into’a close fellowship with 
William Tennent, Senior, and his son, Gilbert. The latter, being 
much impressed with the vigor and sincerity of Whitefield’s preach- 
ing, became his ardent supporter, and the militant and courageous 
leader of the Revival in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


The value and propriety of the Revival were regarded differently 
by the membership of the church. The presbyteries in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and the Carolinas were divided; in New Jersey 
and New York the movement secured a strong majority support 
from the New Side group.2* The Old Side, was opposed to the 
movement, generally, and in particular opposed the methods some- 
times employed in carrying it on. Some, while believing that the 
Revival was accomplishing some good, could not approve certain 
excesses and an uncontrolled enthusiasm which was, almost invari- 
ably, one of its chief manifestations. One practice which aroused an 
active resentment among the more conservative ministers was a 
form of ‘“‘missionating,” which led the revival ministers from church 
to church, preaching wherever they could gain admission to a 
church.®? When these revivalists went into the churches and de- 
nounced the minister for his lack of “sincere piety,’ a divided 
church was usually the result of his effort. The Old Side insisted 
that the Synod control and abolish this practice; while the New 
Side charged their brethren with a lack of real religion.*? The di- 
vision of sentiment in the Synod had now reached the point, and 
the situation was so tense, that even the more impartial members 
found it difficult to maintain the composure and balance the reso- 
lution of the problem required. The rupture was finally precipitated 
when the Synod assembled in 1741. A group of Old Side ministers 
presented a Protest, which declared, 


that no person should be allowed to sit and vote in this Synod, who hath 
not received, adopted, and subscribed the said Confession, Catechism, and 
Directory, as our Presbyteries respectively do, according to our last ex- 
plication of the Adopting Act.41 


The New Side membership, believing they had been excluded from 


38Briggs, op. cit., p. 93. 

39Records, op. cit., pp. 136, 144-145. 
49Sweet, op. cit., p. 181. 

41Records, op. cit., pp. 155-156. 
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Synod by the presentation of the Protest, withdrew from the meet- 
ing. Commenting on this procedure, Hodge concludes, 


It is plain ... that not even the forms of an ecclesiastical . . . proceeding 
were observed in all this crisis. There was no motion, no vote, not even 
a presiding officer in the chair. It was a disorderly rupture.42 


In 1745, the Presbyteries of New York, New Castle, and New 
Brunswick, united to form the Synod of New York and the schism 
was complete. Analyzing the position of the rival synods, Briggs 
states, 


The Synod of Philadelphia were opposed to the entire movement of 
Methodism, its principles and revival measures; the Synod of New York 
regarded this as a blessed work of God; the Synod of Philadelphia insisted 
upon strict verbal Subscription . . . the Synod of New York agreed that 
the Westminster symbols be the public confession of their faith in such 
measure aS was agreed unto by the Synod of Philadelphia in 1729; this 
maintained liberal and substantial Subscription. The Synod of New York 
emphasized the right to peaceable withdrawal from Synod of discontented 
parties, over against the claim that a majority had the right to exclude the 
minority.43 


The Divided Synod 


The New Side Synod of New York received a generous measure 
of public sympathy and support following the division of 1741, 
and the Synod enjoyed a period of great prosperity. The great 
missionary zeal of its ministers extended the bounds of their oper- 
ations into territory hitherto untouched by the denomination. New 
churches were settled in western New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and the Carolinas.** Contributing in no small measure to 
this expansion was the accession of ministers from New England 
and graduates of the newly established College of New Jersey, a 
considerable number of whom were in sympathy with the New Side 
position.*° 


In contrast, the Old Side Synod of Philadelphia faced difficult 
problems. The leadership had shown no zeal in the extension of 
the church into the more remote settlements. The missionary zeal 


42Hodge, op. cit., II, p. 158. 

43Briggs, op. cit., pp. 271-272. 

44Records, op. cit., p. 245, 263, 293, 339. 

45Gillette, E. H., History of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., I, 
pp. 92-93. 
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which carried the New Side ministers into the frontier was wanting 
in the Old Side ministry. They held that the growth and expansion 
of the denomination should be dependent, in the main, on the nat- 
ural increase in the denomination, and the reception of member- 
ship from abroad, rather than any intensive missionary effort among 
the masses of the people. Briggs explains the handicaps of the Old 
Side: 


At the separation of the Synod of Philadelphia . . . the Old Side had all 
the advantages of succession, and the possession of the funds of the church. 
But they rejected the Revival . . . they made no adequate provision for 
training a native ministry ... (and) they reacted into traditional formalism. 

. . and they accordingly found it as difficult to secure fresh supplies of 
ministers, as to enlarge their churches by converts.46 


Gillette states that during the period of the division, the Old Side 
gained only fourteen new ministers, none of whom was a graduate 
of an American college.47 During the same period it has been es- 
timated the New Side received eighty additional ministers, the 
greater number of whom were graduated from Yale College and the 
College of New Jersey.*® 

Two factors were operating, however, to heal the schism. The 
first resulted from the accessions to both Synods of certain ele- 
ments not present when the division took place, and fully convinced 
that the division had not been justified in the first instance. These 
new elements held that schism was not conducive to the prosperity 
and prestige of the denomination, and that it should be ended. The 
second was the rapid growth of the Synod of New York, which 
contributed materially to the development of a spirit of compromise 
in the Synod of Philadelphia. Reconciliation and agreement were 
effected on three points, viz., (a) Subscription and the Adopting 
Act, (b) the Revival, and (c) the Protest of 1741. On the first 
point, the disagreement was removed in the statement that, 


Both Synods having always approved and received the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith . . . we do still receive the same as the confession of our 
faith . . . strictly enjoining it on all our members and probationers for 
the ministry.*9 


46Briggs, op. cit., p. 314. 

47Gillette, E. H., “The Men and Times of the Reunion,’ Ameican Pres- 
byterian Review, VI, pp. 432-435. 

48 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, (Series II), 1814, p. 156. 

49Records, op. cit., p. 285. 
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Differences with respect to the Revival were resolved in the state- 
ment, concluding, 


When persons seeming to be under a religious concern imagine that they 
have visions of the human nature of Jesus Christ, or hear voices or see ex- 
ternal lights . . . we believe such persons are under a dangerous delusion... . 
and we testify our utter disapprobation of such delusion.5? 


The Protest of 1741 was disavowed by the Synod of Philadelphia in 
the declaration that, 


They never judicially adopted the said protestation, nor do account it a 
Synodical Act, but that it is to be considered as the act of those only who 
subscribed it.51 


The United Synod of New York and Philadelphia 


The denominational benefits that were anticipated as a result 
of the reunion of the Synods were not fully realized. The condi- 
tions leading up to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, and the 
events of the war itself, greatly impeded the activity of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A. The views of the Presbyterians with 
respect to the Colonial cause were well known, and marked them 
for the especial attention of the British authorities.” 


The military disturbances made regular church work almost impossible .. . 
and the support of the ministers extremely difficult. . . . Churches were 
turned into stables and more than fifty places of worship were entirely 
destroyed. Pastors in many cases were not allowed to continue their min- 
istry 53 


The ultimate results of the war, however, operated to the advan- 
tage of the denomination. Unable to carry on their work in the 
territory occupied by the opposing forces, many of the ministers 
carried their work into the more remote parts of the frontier, where 
churches were established, new presbyteries wre organized, and the 
machinery of the church set into operation. This missionary activ- 
ity of the Presbyterian ministry extended the bounds of the de- 
nomination into the western part of New York, into Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and the western bounds of the Carolinas and Georgia.™* 


50] bid., p. 286. 

51] bid., p. 286. 

52Records, Ibid., pp. 481, 483, 488. 
53Gillette, op. cit., pp. 193-194. 
54Hayes, op. cit., p. 124. 
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This expansion of the denomination had two important results. Im- 
mediately, it resulted in the organization of the General Assembly. 
Spread over this vast territory it was impossible for even a minority 
of the ministers to meet together in an annual Synod. 


The Synod, considering the number and extent of the churches under 
their care, and the inconvenience of the present mode of government by one 
Synod, Resolved, that this Synod will establish out of its own body, three 
or more subordinate Synods, out of which shall be composed a General 
Assembly of Council, agreeable to a system hereafter to be adopted.®5 


The proposal embodied in this resolution formed the basis for the 
organization of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., by the Synod of 1788.6 

More remotely, The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was brought 
into intimate contact with the frontier, where it encountered new 
problems, new conditions, and the necessity for developing new 
and different methods for extending the work of the denomination. 
Since its beginning in America, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
had carried on its work, chiefly, in the newer settlements, but the 
extension into the ‘‘New West” presented new problems with which 
the denomination was not prepared to deal unless certain far-reach- 
ing adjustments were made. 


55Records, op. cit., p. 517. 
56Records, ibid., pp. 546-547. 
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THE PRESBYTERIANS AND EDUCATION 
PRIOR TO 1812 


The Educational Background of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


The influence of the Scotch and the Scotch-Irish in the develop- 
ment of Presbyterianism in America is well established. Of the 
seven members present at the first meeting of the original presby- 
tery in Philadelphia, four came from Scotland by way of Ireland, 
two came directly from Scotland, and one came from New England. 
Following the establishing of the denomination in America until 
1758, it has been estimated that not less than seventy ministers, 
trained in Scotland and Ireland, were on the rolls of the several 
presbyteries.” (This ‘same authority places the number of Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish emigrants arriving in this country during the pe- 
riod, 1706-1758, at no less than 100,000. The spiritual and edu- © 
cational ideals which determined the character of the Church of 
Scotland, therefore, were certain to find expression in the ideals 
and work of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.) 


Strict discipline in morals, and full instruction of youth and children, 
these were connected with the Presbyterian body in Scotland; were trans- 
ferred to Ireland, there cherished, and were the foundation principles on 
which their society was built; were taken to America by the emigrants, 
and have been characteristic of the Scotch-Irish settlements through-out the 
land.+ 


The leadership of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has given full 
recognition to this foreign spirit and influence, 


transferring to our shores the progress and spirit of their institutions in the 
persons of their educated and Godly ministers and other instructors.® 


1Records of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1706-1788, p. 6. 

2Craighead, J. G., Scotch and Irish Seeds in American Soil, pp. 297-298. 

3ITbid., pp. 274-277. 

4Foote, William H., Sketches of North Carolina, p. 122. 

5Brownson, James I., The Educational History of Presbyterianism, 1875, 
p. 70 (Pamphlet). 
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To comprehend more clearly this background and its influence on 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., it will be profitable to examine 
the educational ideals and standards which were defended by the 
Church of Scotland. 

The First Book of Discipline® clearly establishes the position of 
the Church of Scotland with respect to education. The Preamble 
to the chapter on Education points out the great necessity for edu- 
cation. 


Seeing that God hath determined that His church here on earth shall be 
taught by men... and seeing, also, that He ceases to illuminate men mirac- 
ulously . . . of necessity it is that your Honours’ be most careful for the 
virtuous education of the youth of the realm.8 


The plan of education comprehended a graduated system of schools 
from the parish school to the university. Elementary schools, at 
which attendance was to be compulsory, were to be established in 
each parish.? Through a system of visitation and supervision, the 
more capable boys in the Elementary schools were to be selected 
and required to enter the Secondary schools, which were to be or- 
ganized in each of the principal towns. 


The rich and potent may not be permitted to suffer their children to 
spend their youth in vain idleness . . . but they must . .. by the censure 
of the Church be compelled to dedicate their sons by training them up in 
good exercises . . . and this they (the rich) must do of their own expenses 
because they are able. The children of the poor must be supported and 
sustained on the charge of the Church, trial being taken whether the spirit 
of Docility be in them found or not. If they be found apt to Learning, 
and letters, they may not be permitted to neglect Learning, but must be 
charged to continue their study, so that the Commonwealth may have some 
comfort of them.10 


Facilities for higher learning were to be provided in three uni- 
versities. Admission to these institutions was carefully safe-guard- 
ed—only those being admitted who could present a testimonial of 
age, character, and parentage from the minister, and a certificate of 
ability and past accomplishment from the master of a secondary 


6The First Book of Discipline, or the Policie and Discipline of the Church 


of Scotland (1560). . 

‘The First Book of Discipline was presented for adoption to the Privy 
Council of Scotland. 

8The First Book of Discipline, p. 547. 

9Tbid., p. 548. 

107bid., p. 549. 
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school. These requirements could, in certain cases, be supplement- 
ed by an entrance examination set by the university... The sons 
of the poor were to be supported at the universities, also, a system 
of bursars or scholarships being established for that purpose.1? The 
work in the universities was very carefully organized into three 
general courses or divisions—Law, Medicine, and Divinity.!° The 
work in Divinity received the most careful attention from the 
framers of the First Book of Discipline. 


Neither for rarity of men, necessity of teachers, nor for any corruption 
of time, should unable persons be admitted to the Ministry. Better it is to 
have the pulpit vacant, then to have unqualified men to the scandal of the 
ministry, and the hurt of the Church. In the rarity of qualified men... 
the Church and the faithful magistrates should compel such as have the 
gifts to take the office of teaching upon them.1* 


The framers of the First Book of Discipline planned that the 
proposed system of schools, and the support of needy students, 
should be financed by the lands, rents, and other revenues of the 
old Church.° These sources of revenue, were not to be made avail- 
able. For some years the very extensive ecclesiastical properties 
had been rapidly alienated, and a great part of it had passed into 
the hands of the laity under conditions which rendered its recovery 
extremely doubtful.‘ The Scottish nobility and landowners had 
acquired large portions of the landed estates of the Church, and 
were not disposed to relinquish it, despite the plea of the Scottish 
clergy that the properties and revenues were necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the First Book of Discipline.” 

The inability of the Reformers to secure the revenues, therefore, 
rendered it impossible for them to carry their plans for education 
into execution. But despite this apparent failure, the educational 
program of the Church of Scotland was not without influence.’® 
It has been emphasized, also, that despite the failure of the Church 
of Scotland to inaugurate a national system of education under the 


W]bid., p. 543. 

127 bid., pp. 557-558. 

1]bid., pp. 551-554. 

147bid., p. 611. 

15] bid., pp. 558-563. 

16Knox, John, Works, Il, p. 223. 

17Kerr, John, Scottish Education, School and University, p. 97. 
18Gibson, John, History of Scottish Education, p. 53. 
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control of the Church, the Church has continued to adhere to high 
educational standards.!® 

Such was the environment which developed the spiritual and edu- 
cational leadership which ultimately was to find a new expression in 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The concern shown by the 
Church of Scotland for the wide extension of educational opportun- 
ity, has been exhibited, also, by its offspring in America. The in- 
sistence of the Church of Scotland that the highest welfare of the 
Church was dependent on a well-trained ministry, has been the 
basis of the educational program of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A. The chief educational aim of the Church of Scotland was 
the assurance to the church of a sufficient number of well-trained 
ministers to supply their churches; in like manner, the major char- 
acteristic of the educational program of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., has been one of great concern for the attainment of a 
similar objective. 


The Emigrant Ministry 


The immediate problem confronting the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., was to secure ministers for their churches, trained and 
qualified for their work. An adequate number of qualified men 
was not available within the bounds of the denomination in 
America, hence, there arose the dependence on outside sources 
of supply. A relatively small number of ministers, well-trained 
and capable, were available in New England, but the early ex- 
pansion of the Congregationalists into the West, placed a sharp 
limitation on that supply. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
was, of necessity, therefore, compelled to turn to Europe for the 
number of ministers required to supply their vacancies. Dr. Alex- 
ander states that, 


The first Presbyterian ministers in this country were nearly all men of 
liberal education. Some had received their education in Scotland, some in 
Ireland, and others at one of the New England colleges.2° 


When the Synod of Philadelphia was organized in 1716, seventeen 
ministers were on the active rolls of the denomination; thirteen of 


19Kervison, James K., The Covenanters, I, pp. 158-163. 


20Alexander, Archibald, Biographical Sketches of the Founders and Prin- 
cipal Alumni of the Log College, p. 14. 
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these ministers had received their education at the University of 
Glasgow.*! Prior to 1740, Sprague lists a total of forty-three min- 
isters enrolled in the several presbyteries, and of this number, 
thirty-one had been educated in Scotland, Ireland, and England. 

There were three channels by which the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., was able to secure ministers from outside its own bounds. 
First, by ordinary emigration, second, by means of a request for 
aid from a judicatory of the denomination in America to prominent 
laymen in the church abroad, and third, an official appeal from a 
judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to a judicatory of 
the church abroad. 

Obviously enough, the greater number of ministers of the early 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., belong in the first category. Num- 
bers of these early ministers came to America as leaders of their 
own congregations. 

There is likely to be a great desolation in the northern parts of this King- 
dom, by the removal of some of our Brethren to the American Plantations. 


No less than six ministers have demitted their congregations, and great num- 
bers of their people go with them.23 


Qualified ministers from abroad arriving in America were sought 
out by the Presbytery of Philadelphia and invited to serve one of 
the churches. In 1708, it was ordered by the Presbytery, that 

Mr. Wilson, Mr. Andrews and Mr. Hampton, speak with Mr. Joseph 
Smith . .. (arrived from England) about his settlement and ordination.** 
In 1710, the Rev. John Henry of Dublin, and the Rev. James An- 
derson of Glasgow, presented their credentials and were admitted 
to the Presbytery;*° and, in 1718, the Rev. William Tennent, 
Senior, one of the great forces in early American Presbyterianism, 
arrived in this country and was admitted to membership in the ~ 
Synod of Philadelphia.° 

Requests for ministerial re-inforcements were addressed, also, 
to prominent lay members of the church abroad. Sir Edmund 
Harrison of London was known to regard with favor the cause of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and disposed to render every 


21Sprague, William B., Annals of the American Pulpit, III, p. 64. 

22Tbid., pp. 1-101. 

23Reid, James S., History of the Presbyterian Church In Ireland, III, p. 262, 
Whittaker & Co., London, 1853. 

24Records of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1706-1788, p. 12. 

25] bid., p. 17. 

26] bid., p. 51. 
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possible aid. Writing to Sir Edmund in 1709, the Presbytery justi- 
fied its appeal for aid by stating, 


Unto whom can we apply ourselves more fitly than unto our fathers. ... 
We are at present seven ministers . . . unto which if two or three more were 
added it would greatly increase our interest.2? 


The Presbytery also directed the Rev. Francis Makemie to write 
the Rev. Alexander Coldin, of the Presbytery of Laggan in Ireland, 
to give an account of the state and circumstances of the people in and about 
Lewiston, and to signify the earnest desire of that people for the said Mr. 
Coldin coming over to be their minister.28 

The larger number of ministers, however, was obtained through 
the appeals of the Presbytery and Synod in America to one of the 
church judicatories in Scotland, Ireland, or England.. These ap- 
peals quite frequently described the ‘‘desolate condition” of the 
country with respect to the inadequate supply of well-trained min- 
isters, and adding the somewhat pointed criticism that the church 
abroad had wilfully and seriously neglected its obligations to the 
infant church in America. 


it (the scarcity of ministers) is too much owing to the neglect of ministers 
at home. Had our friends at home been equally watchful and diligent as 
the Episcopal Society at London, our interest in most foreign plantations 
might have carried the balance. . . . At present we would humbly make 
the subject of our address to you that of your zealous and christian and 
religious charity . . . you would raise one sixty pounds to support an able 
and well approved young man from among yourselves as in itinerant in 
these parts.29 


The Synod at Glasgow, also, is urged to support one or more min- 
isters in America, the appeal from America carrying the hopeful 
suggestion that, 


After they (ministers sent from abroad) have labored in the Lord’s vine- 
yard a year or two we are in good hopes that they will find such encourage- 
ment as may induce them to settle among us without giving you further 
trouble for their support.3° 


There appears to have been a well-directed plan to have the min- 
isters of Dublin, Glasgow, and London, support each several min- 


2"Tbid., p. 17. 

287 bid., p. 10. 

29Tbid., p. 20. Sixty pounds was the sum considered necessary to support 
a minister in America for one year. 

3°7bid., pp. 20-21. 
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isters in America, an appeal going also to the ministers of London 
in 1710, in response to which no less than four ministers were sent 
to America.*4 

This cooperative relationship was disrupted, however, by the 
doctrinal dissensions in the Presbyterian church abroad, especially 
in Scotland and Ireland, the effects of which were strongly felt in 
the church in America. In 1743 the Synod of Philadelphia admitted 
the Rev. Samuel Hemphill, from the Presbytery of Laggan in Ire- 
land, but within a year found it necessary to expel him from the 
Synod on sustained charges of heresy.? This incident caused the 
Synod to take strong action. Pointing out the wide prevalence of 
“pernicious error’ in the church, and a probable repetition of the 
Hemphill affair unless an active vigilance was exercised, the Synod 
approved the following overture: 

Seeing that we are likely to have the most of our supply of ministers to 
fill our vacancies from the north of Ireland . .. the Synod do agree that 
no minister ordained in Ireland, sine titulo,23 be for the future received to 
the exercise of the ministry among us until he submit to such trials as the 
Presbytery . .. shall think proper to order and support.24 And that the 
Synod do also advertise to the General Synod of Ireland, that the ordaining 
any such to the ministry, sine titulo, before sending them hither . . . will 
be very disagreeable and disobliging to us.?5 


This action of the Synod produced two-fold results. In placing a 
virtual ban on ministers from Ireland, a very material reduction 
was effected in the number of ministers the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., could hope to receive from abroad. This, in turn, caused 
the Synod of Philadelphia to view with increased concern the 
problem of securing an increased supply of ministers from within 
their own bounds. In this emergency, the denomination found it 
necessary to place increased dependence on the private instruction 
of candidates for the ministry. 


Private Theological Education 
Practically coincident with the organization of the Presbytery of 


31Briggs, Charles A., American Presbyterianism, pp. 70-71. 

32Records, op. cit., p. 117. 

33Tt is considered desirable in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., for min- 
isters to be ordained by the presbytery to which they are assigned. 

34The Presbytery determines the qualifications of the ministers admitted to 
its membership. 

35Records, op. cit., pp. 118-119. 
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Philadelphia, that body placed its approval on the practice of can- 
didates for the ministry placing themselves under the direction of 
a minister for theological instruction. This mode of instruction 
became so popular that in 1735, when the Synod of Philadelphia 
delivered its rebuke to the General Synod of Ireland,®* ministers 
trained privately in theology constituted an important source of 
ministerial supply. There are two reasons®’ for the rapid devel- 
opment of this practice. First, the most promising fields of work 
in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., were too remote from the 
centers of higher learning in New England to make any profit- 
able use of the colleges located there; and second, private instruc- 
tion, as a method of ministerial training, had been given earlier and 
wide approval by other denominations in the territory served by 
the Presbyterians. There is, also, the fact that the presbyteries 
were empowered to judge the qualifications of their own member- 
ship, hence were in a position to approve any practice designed to 
increase their number.°® 

The procedure employed in this form of training is clearly shown 
in the case of a Mr. David Evan, who preached in certain Pres- 
byterian churches without having been duly licensed. In dealing 
with his conduct, the Presbytery of Philadelphia agreed: 

That the most proper method of advancing David Evan in necessary lit- 
erature to prepare him for the work of the ministry is, that he lay aside all 
other work for a twelve-month, and apply himself closely to learning and 


study under the direction of Mr. Andrews and Mr. Wilson . . . and that it 
be left to the discretion of the said ministers when to put said Evan on trial.39 


The following year the Committee reported that the candidate had 
shown a hopeful “proficiency,” whereupon, the Presbytery felt jus- 
tified in appointing that Mr. Evan should preach, under direction, 
for one year. His case, again coming before the Presbytery, 

it was voted, whether he should be ordained before the next Presbytery, and 
it was carried in the negative . .. (and) ordered that he continue to follow 
his studies of Mr. Andrews.*° 

Three years passed before the Committee agreed to the ordination 
of this candidate. 


36See page 24. 

37These conditions applied more particularly to the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S: A. 

38Records, op. cit., pp. 141, 146. 
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It being appointed the last Presbytery, that the ordination of Mr. David 
Evan be left to the discretion of divers ministers, and the said ministers 
having heard him preach . . . received his exegesis .. . taken an account of 
his skill in the original languages and likewise his attainments and orthodoxy 
in theological matters, to their satisfaction, did ordain the said Mr. Evan.41 


The Presbytery recognized that, remote as they were from a 
college or university, strict adherence to the requirement that can- 
didates for licensure should possess a degree, would impose great 
hardship on many young men, and increase the problem of securing 
a sufficient number of ministers. It was agreed, therefore, that 
candidates not having a degree were to stand an examination be- 
fore the Synod or a Commission of that body. 

. and if they find him qualified they shall give him a certificate which 
shall be received by our respective Presbyteries as equivalent to a diploma 
or certificate from the college.42 
In setting up this “principle of equivalency,’ the Synod were at- 
tempting to adjust the problem of the supply and demand for 
ministers. The fact that the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., had, 
at this time, established no colleges and lacked the services of a 
theological seminary within their bounds, precluded the possibility 
of securing ministerial candidates trained under uniform conditions. 
The prescribed synodical examination was, therefore, an effective 
device for safeguarding, in some degree, the standards of ministerial 
education, which was, of necessity, carried on under such diverse 
conditions that the Synod could exercise very little supervision or 
control.*? 

The founding of the College of New Jersey in 1746 provided the 
facilities necessary to the academic training of ministerial candi- 
dates, and the Synod of New York, taking advantage of this situ- 


/ ation, directed that after 1750 no candidate for the ministry should 


be received on trials by a presbytery unless he held a degree of 
some college.*4 The problem of the complete education of candi- 
dates was not solved by this action. There was no theological 
seminary or other school for the teaching of divinity within the 
bounds of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The Synod were 
sensible of this situation, and 


41Jbid., p. 36. 
427 bid., p. 144. 
43]bid., p. 146. 
441bid., p. 243. 
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agreed that every student, after he has been admitted to his first degree in 
the college shall read carefully and closely on the subject (divinity) at least 
one year, under the care of some minister of an approved character, for his 
skill in theology.*5 


In placing the responsibility for the theological instruction of 
candidates on the active ministers, the Synod attempted, at the 
same time, to give them some guidance and direction in their work. 
It was suggested that minister and student, 


discuss points in divinity, study the sacred scriptures, form sermons, lectures, 
and such other useful exercises as he may be directed to in the course of 
his studies. And it is enjoined, likewise, that every preacher, for the first 
year after his licensure, shall show all his sermons to some minister in his 
Presbytery to have them corrected and amended.*é 


An accurate determination of the full number of ministers who 
were engaged in the work of teaching was not possible.*” It is 
known, however, that a number of ministers gave instruction to 
only one or two students who were members of his congregation, 
or lived in the immediate vicinity. In the main, this work was: car- 
ried on in private schools or academies established by the more 
capable and well-known ministers. Probably the earliest of these 
schools, and certainly the best known, was the “‘Log College” of 
William Tennent at Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. In this private 
school a number of the leaders of American Presbyterianism re- 
ceived both their literary and theological instruction.*8 The Rev. 
Samuel Blair established a private school at Fagg’s Manor in 
Pennsylvania;*® and the Rev. Samuel Finley, a product of the “Log 
College,” became noted for the character of his teaching, and his 
school at Nottingham, Pennsylvania, acquired a wide reputation 
in the Middle Colonies.°? The Rev. Robert Smith, a Presbyterian 
minister at Pequa, Pennsylvania, opened a school in his home, 


from which proceeded as many as fifty young men who went afterwards 
into the ministry of the gospel.51 


457 bid., p. 309. 

467 bdi., p. 310. 

47An examination of all available records by the author indicate that no 
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The schools of the Rev. John McMillan at Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Rev. Joseph Smith at Washington, Pennsylvania, 
trained many young men for the ministry, and were, also, the be- 
ginnings of Jefferson and Washington Colleges. 


In this tract of wild country the Presbyterian ministers were the pioneers. 
John McMillan and Joseph Smith—young men studied divinity in the pri- 
vate establishments of these pastors. More than this, they acquired all the 
elements of such education as they possessed in these same family establish- 
ments.52 


At Augusta, Virginia, the Rev. William Graham established a 
private school which was successively Queen’s Museum, Liberty 
Hall Academy, Washington Academy, and Washington College. The 
Presbyterians in the Carolinas were, likewise, active in the work of 
training young ministers, and schools for this purpose were estab- 
lished by Caldwell, Hall, McCrokle, and Wilson. ‘The character 
of these schools may be ascertained by the fact that, 
they educated many of the principal persons both in Church and State. More 
than fifty of the students in Dr. Caldwell’s school in Guilford became min- 


isters, twenty in Dr. Hall’s of Iredell, twenty-five in Dr. Wilson’s at Rocky 
River.53 


The educational contribution of the ministers to the develop- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was of the utmost im- 
portance. The number of ministers available from abroad had 
been sharply curtailed, but even had they been present it is doubtful 
whether they would have been able to make the adjustment neces- 
sary to carry on itinerant missionary enterprises, or to establish 
effective contacts on the frontier.°* The policy of private instruc- 
tion for a native ministry was the best, if not the only policy, the 
denomination could follow with any considerable degree of suc- 
cess. During the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries the 
courses in Harvard and Yale embraced, to a certain extent, the 
study of theology, and students often entered the ministry with 
little more theological training than they had gained in the college. 
As the colleges developed their work in the classics, science, liter- 
ature, and mathematics, however, less and less attention was given 


52Hammond, Charles, Letter in the Cincinnatti Gazette, 1835. Quoted in 
Joseph Smith’s Old Redstone, p. 345. 

53The Annual Report, Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
1848, p. 24. 2 

54Thompson, Robert E., The Rise of Presbyterianism in the United States, 
p. 68. 
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to theology, and the ministers found it necessary to resort to pri- 
vate teaching. 


This system had its advantage. It made practical men. It gave greater 
diversity to the character of the minister, as the study of theology was pur- 
sued under different instructors; each of whom communicated some of his 
own peculiarity to those under his care.55 


The method of private instruction had another, and a more im- 
portant advantage. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was able 
to maintain, in a satisfactory degree, the standards set for an edu- 
cated ministry, and this in a region where obstacles of the most 
serious type were encountered.”® 


The Early Presbyterian Colleges 


The resolutions adopted at various times by the Synods of New 
York and Philadelphia, give clear evidence of the determination of 
these bodies that candidates for the Presbyterian ministry should 
have, as the foundation of their preparation, the training repre- 
sented in the attainment of a degree from the college.°* To advance 
this design, in 1739, the Synod of Philadelphia adopted the first 
resolution for the founding of a college.’ The Synod solicited the 
aid of “the several congregations within our bounds” and of the 
Church of Scotland,°®® but a war in Europe, and the division of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in 1741, caused the project to be 
indefinitely postponed. Some few years later, a small group of 
ministers in the Synod of New York gave their support to a similar 
project, and in 1746 they were successful in establishing the first 
institution of higher learning in association with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A.,—the College of New Jersey. For a period of 
thirty-seven years the College of New Jersey was the sole repre- 
sentative of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., in the field of higher 
education. Hampden-Sidney College was founded in Virginia in 
1783, the second of a small group of pioneer colleges founded in 
association with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The complete 


55Fisher, Rev. Samuel M., “Education in the Presbyterian Church,” Amer- 
ican Presbyterian and Theological Review, I, January, 1864, p. 77. (New 
Series). 
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-list of these colleges, all founded prior to the organization of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Colleges Founded in Association with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A, 
Prior to 1812. 


Name Location Charter Date 
College of New Jersey Princeton, N. J. 1746 
Washington College °° Lexington, Va. 1782 
Hampden-Sidney College Ham pden-Sidney, Va. 1783 
Dickinson Cellege Carlisle, Penna. 1783 
Transytvania College Danville, Ky. 1783 
Greenville College Greenville, Tenn. 1794 
Blount College Knoxville, Tenn. 1794 
Washington College Salem, Tenn. 1795 
Jefferson College Canonsburg, Penna. 1802 
Washington College Washington, Penna. 1806 


The Control of the Early Presbyterian Colleges 


The early Presbyterian colleges were founded and controlled by 
agencies having varying degrees of relationship with the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. Only two of the colleges—Washington 
College in Virginia, and Jefferson College in Pennsylvania, were 
controlled by a judicatory of the denomination. .,/ Dickinson College 
in Pennsylvania and Blount College in Tennessee, while founded 
because of the influence of Presbyterians, maintained a very slight 
connection with the church. The remaining colleges in this group 
were not controlled by a church judicatory, but maintained a close 
and sympathetic relationship with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
A.®! 
~The College of New Jersey—the “mother of Presbyterian col- 
leges’—was not a synodical college; neither was it controlled by 
the Synod.®? The ministers active in its founding were Presby- 
terians and members of the Presbytery of New York; they compre- 
hended fully the necessity for a college in the denominational pro- 
gram for ministerial education, but they had no active assistance 
from the Synod. Maclean declares that the founders of the college 


60Work of college grade was started at Washington College, Virginia, in 1812. 

61In the case of Transylvania College in Kentucky this relationship was 
terminated in 1819. 

82DeWitt, John, “The Planting of Princeton College,” Presbyterian and 
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received no aid from the Synod, and probably “at that time they 
neither sought nor desired it.”®* Later, the trustees of the College 
of New Jersey did seek the support of the Synod,® and the Synod 
further cooperated in making an appeal to the Church of Scotland 
for funds for the college,®° but at no time was there the smallest 
degree of legal control. 


Hampden-Sidney College in Virginia was founded under close 
Presbyterian auspices, but not under Presbyterian control. In 
1774 the Presbytery of Hanover in Virginia recommended that a 
college be established within its bounds, and urged that a subscrip- 
tion be started, 


to purchase a library and philosophical apparatus . . . and in the supposition 
that proper encouragement may be given . . . we shall gladly concur to es- 
tablish and patronize a public seminary in Prince Edward or the upper end 
of Cumberland.®é 


The institution was opened as an academy in 1776, and was char- 
tered as a college in 1783, under the control of a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees, having severed all connection with the parent 
Presbytery of Hanover.®* 


Transylvania College in Kentucky had its origin in an Act of 
the Virginia Legislature, of May, 1780, which granted a charter 
and 10,000 acres of land for a seminary of learning in Kentucky.® 
Under the terms of this charter, a majority of the board of trus- 

~tees, the president and the instructors of the college were to be 
Presbyterians.” When a crisis arose, however, it was discovered 
that the Presbyterians were not able to command a majority of 
the trustees,’? a Unitarian was elected president, and the college 
“fell under the influence of infidels.”“' In 1794, the Presbyterians 
withdrew their support from the college, and determined to establish 


63Maclean, John, President of Princeton College, History of the College of 
New Jersey, p. 31. 

64Records, op. cit., p. 247. 

65] bid., pp. 255-256. 

66 Minutes of the Presbytery of Hanover, October 14, 1774. 

87Bulletin of Hampden-Sidney College, Vol. XXVIII, February, 1933, p. 5. 

S8Zittell’s Laws of Kentucky, Vol. Ill, p. 571. 

S9Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1848, 
p. 48. 
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a school of collegiate grade ‘under their own patronage.”’’? The 
Presbytery of Transylvania appealed to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., for aid, and that body responded 
with the earnest wish, 


that the cause of religion and learning be promoted throughout the world, 
and especially in these United States . . . and hereby do assure all persons 

. that they (the Presbytery of Transylvania) are ministers of the Pres- 
byterian denomination, of good standing and high reputation with us, and 
therefore do recommend them and their cause to all whom they may apply, 
for their liberality for the promotion of the seminary.’ 


The Rev. Samuel Doak, a Presbyterian minister, received a char- 
ter for Martin’s Academy in Tennessee, in 1783. From this be- 
ginning Washington College, Salem, Tennessee, developed, and was 
chartered in 1795.4 This institution was established under Pres- 
byterian influence, but it was not under the legal control of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.” The charter laid upon the trus- 
tees the obligation to, 


take effectual measures that the advantages of a liberal education, and honors 
of the college shall be equally accessible to students of all denominations.’® 


The relationship of Dickinson College in Pennsylvania to the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was of short duration, and was the 
source of little satisfaction to the denomination. The college was 
founded under the influence of Presbyterians, with the aid of a 
state endowment of lands and a small expenditure of state funds 
for current expenses during the first years of the institution. Be- 
cause of this state aid, the Presbyterians were compelled to admit 
the representatives of several denominations to the board of trus- 
tees, which proved to be a very unhappy arrangement. After some 
years of struggle and dissension, the college was closed in 1832.” 


The fact is the establishing of Dickinson College was not called for, either 


72Davidson, Robert, The Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, p. 291. 

73 Minutes of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1795, 
p. 105. The Presbytery of Transylvania did succeed in founding a new 
school at Pisgah, Kentucky, but re-united with the college at Lexington in 
1799. 

74The charter was granted by the General Assembly of the Territory of the 
United States South of the Ohio River. 

75Foote, Joseph C., Sketches of North Carolina, p. 311. 

76Tbid. Also, North Carolina State Records, XXIV, Sec. III. 

77In 1833 Dickinson College was re-opened under the control of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 
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by the resources of the country, or its literary wants. The University of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, and the College of New Jersey, furnished all 
the means of instruction which were really demanded, and indeed more than 
could receive adequate patronage.?8 


Blount College in Tennessee was opened under the influence and 
leadership of Presbyterians, but the college was not under denom- 
inational control. Chartered in 1794, that instrument provided that 
the trustees were, 


to be a body politic and corporate . . . and shall have a perpetual succession.?9 


To insure the non-sectarian character of the college, the charter 
further provided that, 


they (the trustees) shall take effectual care that students of all denominations 
may and shall be admitted to the equal advantages of a liberal education.8° 


Washington College in Virginia and Jefferson College in Pennsyl- 
vania were founded and controlled by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A. Washington College began its work as a private academy 
under the direction of the Rev. William Graham, a Presbyterian 
minister. In 1773,8! and again in 1776,°? the Presbytery of Lex- 
ington, Virginia, resolved to patronize Graham’s school. Later, in 
1791, the Presbytery overtured the Synod of Virginia, urging that 
body to take some action designed to advance the cause of higher 
learning in Virginia.®* 

In the meantime, the Rev. John McMillan, also a Presbyterian 
minister, had organized a private academy at Canonsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, which was under the jurisdiction of the Synod of Virginia 
at that time. Following the overture of the Presbytery of Lexing- 
ton, the Synod of Virginia recommended that, 


there be two general institutions for learning conducted under the patronage 
of this body—the one to be erected in Rockbridge County, Virginia . . 

and the other in Washington County, Pennsylvania. The Presbytery of 
Lexington and the Presbytery of Hanover shall be Trustees of the Seminary 
in Rockbridge, to cherish it by their influence, and pointedly to attend the 
examination of the students. The Presbytery of Redstone in Pennsylvania 


78Miller, Rev. Samuel, “Memoirs of Dr. Charles Nisbet, First President of 
Dickinson College,” American Quarterly Register, XIV, May, 1842, p. 328. 

Charter of Blount College, Section I. 

8°Charter of Blount College, Section III. 

81Minutes of the Presbytery of Lexington, Oct. 6, 1773. 
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shall in like manner superintend the Seminary in Washington County. . 
The rules of the Seminaries and the mode of education therein, shall be 
submitted to the Presbyteries for their respective approbation.84 


The founding of these early colleges, and the methods devised 
for their control, point very clearly to the future policy of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. A., with respect to this important educational 
problem. In no instance did the highest judicatory of the denom- 
ination assume leadership in determining the location of colleges, 
or advise and assist in setting up instruments for their control. The 
colleges were necessary in the program of the denomination for 
ministerial education, and for this reason the several subordinate 
bodies were urged and encouraged to establish colleges within their 
bounds, but in no instance did the General Synod or the General 
Assembly exercise active control of the project, or assume any finan- 
cial responsibility for the support of the colleges that were es- 
tablished. 


The Purposes of the Early Presbyterian Colleges 


SE Ne RRA gE ND AL 


With the single exception of Dickinson College, each of the early 
Presbyterian colleges was founded by Presbyterian ministers or as 
the result of their initiative and influence. The stated purpose, or 
purposes, of these colleges, however, reveal certain rather important 
differences, and, in certain instances, do not strongly reflect the 
circumstances of their founding. Five of the colleges were designed 
to provide a liberal education for young men under the influence 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., or, in a “Christian atmos- 
phere.” This group included the College of New Jersey, Hampden- 
Sidney, Greenville, Blount, and Washington in Tennessee. Four of 
the colleges designate the training of young men for the christian 
ministry as their primary objective. In this group should be placed 
Transylvania, Jefferson, Washington in Virginia, and Washington in 
Pennsylvania. Dickinson College was founded to enhance the pres- 
tige of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and advance the interests 
of the denomination on the frontier. 

The Preamble to the charter of the College of New Jersey pro- 
vided that, 


a college may be erected for the benefit of the inhabitants of the said prov- 


St hid. Oct, 1.1791: 
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ince and others, where youth may be instructed in the learned languages 
and the Liberal Arts and Sciences.85 


The trustees emphasized the liberal character of the college by a 
notice in the press, viz., 


Equal liberties and privileges are secured to every denomination of Chris- 
tians.86 


The men instrumental in founding the College of New Jersey were 
leaders in the Presbytery of New York; and they strongly support- 
ed a libera cation for the Presbyterian ministry. While it can- 
not be doubted that more adequate facilities for the education of 
ministers was strongly in their comprehension, there is no evidence 
of this fact in the charter of the institution they founded. The fact 
that the trustees of the college asked and received the financial aid 
of the denomination, however, is evidence of the existence of a com- 
mon purpose. 


The Presbytery of Hanover in Virginia described Hampden-Sid- 
ney College as, 


a school for the cultural education of the youth ... and (where) the great- 
est regard shall be paid to the morals of the youth, and worship carried on. 
evening and morning in the Presbyterian way; yet all possible care shall be 
taken that no undue emphasis will be used . .. to bias the judgment of 
any.88 


Lacking Presbyterian control, with respect to any judicatory of the 
church, and notwithstanding the absence of a stated purpose to de- 
vote its energies to the education of the ministry, Hampden-Sidney 
College has sent more than six hundred ministers into the Service 
of the Presbyterian Church.*® 


The founding of Greenville College in Tennessee was essentially 
a missionary enterprise, conceived by a pioneer Presbyterian min- 
ister, who 


realizing the necessity of a college in the vast pioneer territory, where the 
nearest higher institution of learning was beyond the mountains, one hundred 
and seventy-five miles away.9° 


85DeWitt, op. cit., p. 195. 

86] bid. 

88Minutes of the Presbytery of Hanover, Oct. 14, 1774. 
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gave his best energy to securing a charter and establishing the col- 
lege. The Articles of Incorporation set forth that an institution of 
higher learning was essential to, 


The happiness of the rising generation, and endeavor to fit them for an hon- 
orable discharge of the social duties of life, by paying the strictest attention 
to their education.91 


Blount College in Tennessee was designed to achieve a similar pur- 
pose. The Preamble to the charter of this institution defines its 
purpose to, 

promote the happiness of the people at large . . . by instituting seminaries 
of education, where you may be habituated to an amiable moral and vir- 


tuous conduct, and accurately instructed in the various branches of useful 
science, and in the principles of the ancient and modern languages.?? 


The first curriculum of Washington College in Tennessee was de- 
signed to provide a broad academic foundation for theological study, 
but no provision was made for definite instruction in religion.®? The 
charter defines the purpose of the college to, 


promote morality among the students.%4 


Four of these early colleges, however, were founded for the pri- 
mary purpose of preparing young men for the Presbyterian ministry. 
The Presbytery of Transylvania in Kentucky, for example, in ap- 
pealing to the General Assembly for assistance in founding a col- 
lege within their bounds, did so on the ground that such an insti- 
tution would ‘furnish the churches with able and faithful minis- 
ters.”°° The Presbytery declared, further, that a Presbyterian col- 
lege in Kentucky would serve an added purpose. 


Many of our youth can be prevented from going into other countries to 
complete their education, where they must greatly exhaust their fortunes, 
and from whence they may probably return with corrupt purposes and 
morals, to be the pests and not the ornaments of the community.96 


Washington College in Virginia and Jefferson College in Pennsy]l- 
vania were notable in this group for ministerial education. In di- 


1]bid., p. 7. 

92Scott, Edward, Laws of the State of Tennessee, I, p. 504. 

93Journal of Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, I, pp. 64-65. 
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recting the Presbytery of Lexington and Hanover in Virginia, and 
the Presbytery of Redstone in Pennsylvania, to take the colleges 
under their care, the Synod of Virginia directed: 


1. During the four years of work in the college, a course of religious in- 
struction should be required each year. 

2. The young men within the Synod of Virginia who were preparing for 
the ministry, were required to study either in Washington College, Virginia, 
or Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. 

3. Young men who were unable to support themselves, or to pay the 
charges of the college, were to be sought out and supported at the expense 
of the Presbytery under whose supervision they were working. The funds 
for this purpose were to be secured from the benevolent offerings received 
from the churches.97 


Washington College in Pennsylvania grew out of the early move- 
ment into the frontier of a small group of pioneer Presbyterian 
ministers whose earnestness in the cause of education may be traced 
to their contacts with the ‘Log Cabin” of William Tennent. Di- 
rected by the Synod to “supply the Western frontier” with minis- 
terial labor, these men also established schools and prepared the 
way for permanent settlement.°® The Rev. Thaddeus Dodd reached 
the Redstone country of Pennsylvania in 1777, and combined teach- 
ing with his duties as minister and missionary. His labor resulted, 
first, in the founding of Washington Academy, and in 1806, Wash- 
ington College—an institution “for the training of an educated and 
a Godly ministry.’ 

All of the Presbyterian colleges discussed up to this point owed 
their founding, in the main, to the sincere conviction that higher 
education was a vital part of the total program of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. Whether they owed their beginnings to the de- 
sire to train a native ministry, or simply to provide for the educa- 
tion of young men in a “Christian atmosphere,” these institutions 
were, in founding and in purpose, a harmonious unit in the devel- 
opment of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The founding of 
Dickinson College in Pennsylvania introduces a new note—a new 
spirit. The spirit of denominational prestige and of competition 
with other groups, is introduced for the first time. Dickinson Col- 


97Minutes of the Presbytery of Redstone, Oct. 18, 1791. 

98Tuttle, Dr. Joseph F., ‘“Presbyterianism on the Frontiers,” Presbyterian 
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lege owes its origin, in the main, to the influence of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush of Philadelphia. Dr. Rush believed that every religious so- 
ciety should take the necessary steps to maintain a place of real in- 
fluence with respect to other denominations. This could be accom- 
plished, according to Dr. Rush, if they were willing, 


to intrench themselves in schools of learning. 'These are the true nurseries 
of power and of influence.1 


Dr. Rush pointed out two advantages which would accrue to the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., from the founding of Dickinson Col- 
lege. 


1. It would provide a rallying point for the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
in Pennsylvania, and enable the denomination to draw together all the Pres- 
byterians in that colony in the support of a common project, and in this 
way be able to present a united front to other denominations. 

2. Located in the central part of Pennsylvania, it would be possible to 
attract students from all sections of the rapidly growing population. This 
would result in the development of an educational institution of such size 
and influence as would provide a tower of strength to Presbyterianism in 
Pennsylvania 11 


It may be pointed out here that Dickinson College did not survive 
as a Presbyterian college. Lacking the united and whole-hearted 
support of its own denomination, beset by dissension within and 
opposition without, Dickinson was forced, eventually, to close, and 
passed under the control of another denomination—the Methodists. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER III 


1. The spiritual and educational ideals of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., are derived from, and they are an expression of, the historic 
standards of- the Presbyterian Church abroad. The influence of the 
eighteenth century emigration, under the leadership of the ministry, 
foreign born and educated in the universities of Great Britain, de- 
termined the character of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., by 
transplanting in this country the standards, polity, and discipline of 
the Church of Scotland. 

2. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., insisted that, even on the 
frontier, the necessity existed for providing an educated ministry. 


100Quoted in Dickinson College—The History of a Hundred Years, by 
George R. Crooks. 
101] bid., pp. 25-26. 
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This was not, however, the inauguration of a new policy. It was, 
rather, an adherence to the historic standards of the Church of Scot- 
land, that it were better for the pulpits to be vacant than to be served 
by an uneducated and, therefore, an unworthy ministry. 


3. The private education of candidates for the ministry enabled 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., to attain two important objectives. 
First, the denomination was able to maintain an approximation of 
the standards required for licensure and ordination. Second, this 
system of private education, given, in the main, by ministers on the 
frontier, provided a type of training which gave to young men an 
excellent preparation for service under frontier conditions. 


4. The utility of the private schools and academies in the educa- 
tion of the ministry, supplied one of the strong motives in the found- 
ing of the early Presbyterian colleges. 


5. The lack of a definite educational policy, and in the absence of 
any centralized authority the subordinate judicatories and private 
associations of ministers to found colleges to meet the particular 
needs of some small section or group. The inauguration of this 
policy of decentralization in the control and supervision of higher 
education, stands not only in strong contrast to the proposed policy 
of the Church of Scotland, but stands, also, as the principal charac- 
teristic of Presbyterian higher education in America. 


6. The founders of the early Presbyterian colleges held an educa- 
tional concept which comprehended much more than preparatory 
training for the ministry. The values they attached to a liberal edu- 
cation, made available to all capable young men, and designed to 
give adequate preparation for the general duties of citizenship, goes 
back to the insistence of the Church of Scotland that all capable 
young men should receive the benefits of higher learning, so the 
“commonwealth may have some comfort of them.” 


7. The founders of the early Presbyterian colleges attached a high 
value to these institutions for the training of a ministry on the fron- 
tier. The conviction was deepening, even then, that the ministry for 
the West, to be effective, would have to be a native ministry; that 
young men trained in the East would not be able to make the proper 
adjustment, or establish the right sort of contacts with the frontier 
population. 


CHAR DER LY 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


The Church on the Frontier 


Following the opening of the nineteenth century, and the great- 
ly increased migration westward into the interior, the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., had an excellent opportunity to become the 
leader among American churches, both in point of numbers and 
influence. 


For we know now that those churches which were destined to become 
the most influential bodies in America were those which were most successful - 
in following population westward, and which most adequately administered 
to the religious and cultural needs of the West 


Two conditions placed the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in a very 
favorable position to assume this position of leadership. First, 
the denomination was, geographically, a frontier church from its 
beginning in this country. Having come late to America, the Pres- 
byterians found the lands near the coast occupied by religious 
bodies, and others, not sympathetic to Calvanistic doctrine and 
polity. By reason of this fact, the Presbyterians had developed 
their greatest strength in Western Pennsylvania and the Carolinas, 
which, later, became the great “push-off”? points for much of the © 
western migration.? Further, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
was in a position to capitalize on this situation. Although the ac- 
tivities of the denomination had been seriously curtailed during 
the Revolutionary War, it had emerged from the struggle a closely- 
welded and harmonious unit, well organized and ready for the 
problems of expansion, 


It (Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.) had shown its staying power in main- 
taining a unique synodical authority over its pastors and people, and in 
building up the standard of Calvinistic orthodoxy in an age far more alien 


1Sweet, William Warren, Religion on the American Frontier,—The Presby- 
terians, II, p. 23, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1936. 
2Sweet, op. cit., p. 21. 
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to that mode of thought than our own, and in extending its missionary labors 
to nearby settled districts3 


The second condition which was favorable to the expansion of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., into the west was the missionary 
character of the denomination. 


No sooner was the Revolution ended than the Presbyterians took the 
step toward a complete organization, and before the Federal government had 
gone into operation, the Constitution of the church was adopted as it now 
stands. From the outset it assumed the character of a missionary church, 
and in the earliest assembly a plan was adopted for promoting the evangel- 
ization of the West.* ; 


Immediately following the Revolution and the organization of 
the General Assembly in 1788, the movement of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., into the West received a great impetus. It was 
directed that, 


each Synod be requested to recommend to the Assembly at their next meet- 
ing, two members, well qualified to be employed as missionaries on our fron- 
tier; for the purposes of organizing churches, administering ordinances, or- 
daining elders, collecting information concerning the religious state of those 
parts, and proposing the best means of establishing a gospel ministry among 
the people.5 


This provision was not sufficient, however, to meet the demands for 
a ministry on the rapidly moving frontier. The demand for min- 
isters far exceeded the supply, and the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the country called for a greater effort by the denomination 
to keep pace with it. The Committee on Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., declared that with the proper “union of 
purpose and effort,” the successful expansion of the denomination 
into the west would exceed the “expectation and hopes of the most 
sanguine.’”® 

The ‘‘union of purpose and effort’? which was essential to the 
successful missionary and educational operations of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., in the Western country, was not realized. Pres- 


3Thompson, Robert Ellis, A History of the Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States. (American Church History Series), VI, p. 67, The Christian 
Literature Co., N. Y., 1895. 


4Dinman, J. L., “Religion in America, 1776-1876,” North American Review, 
Vol. 122, 1876, p. 32. 


5Minutes of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 1789, p. 10. 
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byterianism, with its rigid ecclesiastical structures, and its adher- 
ence to a hard and fast dogma, was not able to make a wholly satis- 
factory adjustment to the conditions of life and religion on the 
frontier, 


the church was faced with the necessity of adjusting itself to the religious 
character of a people in whom the wilderness called forth not only the re- 
laxation of moral and religious discipline but also the need for an emotional 
rebirth. Conflict between tradition and the new spirit was inevitable.’ 


Thompson recognizes, also, the difficulty experienced by the Pres- 
byterians in making a satisfactory adjustment on the frontier—a 
difficulty arising from 


the scholastic shape in which the doctrines of the church were presented, in 
its confessions and catechisms, and the influence of these upon preaching 
and teaching.§ 


The problem of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., on the frontier 
was clearly revealed by the Great Awakening of the eighteenth 
century. Niebuhr describes it as 


a conflict between two generations of Scotch-Irish, between an immigrant gen- 
eration nurtured in Europe, and the first native-born, frontier-bred gener- 
ation.? 


Bacon, also, finds in the revival spirit an effective deterrent to the 
spread of Presbyterianism. 

In the Presbyterian Church, revivalism as a principle of church life had 
to contend with rules distinctly articulated in its constitutional documents. 
. . . It proves the immense power of the awakening that this rigid and pow- 
erful organization of a people, tenacious in its traditions to the point of 
obstinancy, should have swung so completely free at this point, not only 
of its long settled usages, but of the distinct letter of its standards.1° 


The Old Side-New Side schism of 1741-1758 resulted from this con- 
flict of ideals, the defenders of orthodoxy on the one side, opposed 
by a new generation which believed that the welfare of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., required some concession and some ad- 
justment to changed conditions. The denomination emerged from 
this schism a frontier church in spirit, and to the extent that its 


7Niebuhr, H. Richard, The Social Sources of Denominationalism, p. 155. 
8Thompson, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 

9Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 156. 

10Bacon, L. W., A History of American Christianity, pp. 176-177. 
11]Jbid., p. 186. 
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ecclesiastical structure and doctrines would permit, its ministry be- 
came less formal, less inclined to insist upon a strict adherence to 
doctrine, and became, in some degree, co-workers in the difficult 
life of a frontier community.1* The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
was not willing to make the complete concession, however, that the 
time and the conditions seemed to require. The Great Revival of 
the early nineteenth century affords ample evidence of that fact. 
The demand of a frontier religion that “man should give up the 
care of the church to God,” marked a revolt against the Confession 
of Faith, and led to the New Light heresy in Kentucky. The 
demand of the Cumberland Presbytery in Kentucky for more piety, 
more evangelistic preaching, and less learning in the Ministry,* 
was resisted by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The doctrinal 
question was involved, also, in the fact that many of these untrained 
ministers were unwilling to accept, in its entirety, the Confession of 
Faith.1° Further, the Cumberland group championed the cause of 
the Revival, which the General Assembly regarded with great sus- 
picion.1¢ 

They (the more conservative Presbyterians) quarreled with the Revival 


because it did not come to pass that the subjects of it were willing to adopt 
their soul-stupefying creed.17 


Dinman, however, expresses a different point of view. 


Nothing is more characteristic of this church (Presbyterian, U. S. A.) or 
the resolution with which it has adhered to its theological and ecclesiastical 
traditions. . . . When the West was frenzied with religious excitement, rather 
than relax its requirements for the Ministry, she permitted the great Cum- 
berland secession, preferring well-tried methods to mere numerical increase.18 


These revival movements were, invariably, very emotional in char- 
acter, and very popular among the masses, and were, in consequence, 
very difficult for the Presbyterians, who emphasized the importance 
of orthodoxy,!® to accept and incorporate into the program of the de- 
nomination. Further, many of these revival preachers came directly 


12Thompson, of. cit., pp. 67-68. 

13 Minutes, op. cit., 1805, p. 329. 

14Minutes, op. cit., 1814, p. 551. 

15] bid., p. 640. 

16Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 159. Also Minutes, op. cit., 1814, p. 640. 

17McNemar, Richard, The Kentucky Revival, p. 27. An excellent account 
by a strong proponent of the movement. 

18Dinman, op. cit., p. 33. 

19The Cumberland Schism is an excellent example. 
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from among the people, and educated to mediocrity, or little above it, 
they appealed powerfully to the people because “‘they spoke the lan- 
guage of the average heart, and voiced a common feeling.”2° When 
the other denominations, led by these revival preachers, began to 
carry on their evangelistic campaigns, and enroll hundreds of con- 
verts in the West, the pressure was increased within the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A., for some concession with respect to the education- 
al standards for licensure of ministers—a pressure and a demand 
which the denomination refused to sanction. 


It (Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.) judged the standards and needs of the 
frontier by the standards of Philadelphia, and insisted on making men gentle- 
men before making them ministers. It thus left its natural adherents to the 
more adaptable ministrations of the Methodists.21 


Some historians believe the Presbyterians did not want to be popular 
and were not disturbed by the rapid rise of rival denominations.”* 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe that the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., did remain “undisturbed” by the rapid extension 
of the frontier. In 1829, one of the leaders of the denomination 
declared 


The strength of the nation lies beyond the Alleghenies. The center of 
dominion is fast moving in that direction. The ruler of this country is 
growing up in the great Valley, leave him without the Gospel and he will 
be a ruffian giant who will regard neither the decencies of civilization or the 
character of religion. . . . Must not every Christian . . . unite with his fellow 
Christians to furnish them those means of intellectual cultivation, of which 
they now stand in need.23 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., had given expression to this 
concern as early as 1801, when they joined with the Congregation- 
alists in perfecting a plan for coping with the problem of christian- 
izing the Wetsern Reserve, then in process of rapid settlement. The 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., enjoined upon all its missionaries in 
that region 3 


to endeavor, by all proper means, to promote mutual forbearance, and a 
spirit of accommodation between those inhabitants of the new settlements 


20Morrill, Milo T., History of the Christian Denomination in America, 
p. 104, The Christian Literature Co., Dayton, Ohio, 1912. 

21Thompson, op. cit., p. 71. 

22Particularly the non-Presbyterian writers. 

23Hodge, Charles, Home Missionary, Vol. II, June, 1829, pp. 17-20. 
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who hold the Presbyterian, and those who hold the Congregational, form 
of church government.”4 

Provision was made that a Congregational church might enjoy the 
ministry of a Presbyterian, while a Presbyterian church, similarly, 
might settle a Congregational minister. A further provision was 
made for uniting under one minister, a congregation composed part- 
ly of Presbyterians ‘and partly of Congregationalists.2? This ar- 
rangement persisted for more than thirty years, when looseness in 
adhering to Presbyterian standards and polity began increasingly to 
alarm the “‘Stiff-backed Presbyterian element,’’*° the denomination 
preferred the loss of nearly half its membership rather than not 
purge itself of what had come to be regarded as a subversive in- 
fluence. The fact that this cooperative enterprise had been al- 
lowed to persist for so long a period, however, and in the end led 
to schism in the denomination, is an indication of how strongly 
the problem of the West had laid hold upon a large portion of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.27 This Old School-New School di- 
vision had, also, a most important bearing on the educational 
strength of the denomination. 

It was a grand work in which it was engaged; but when the New School 
body swung away from the voluntaryism of Independency . .. and came to 
the Reunion in 1869, it naturally did not bring the fruits of its labor with it. 
The Congregational element was the predominant one and the Congregational 
policy the prevailing policy, and it was natural that the greater proportion 
of the fruits should go to that body. We may honestly rejoice in the progress 
of the general Cause, even when it does not mean the progress of Presby- 
terianism. From that enthusiastic effort in College building the New School 


body brought away to Presbyterianism Wabash College.28 The Congrega- 
tionalists control the rest.?9 


There was, however, a certain element of strength in the posi- 
tion of the Old School body, which was, of course, increased fol- 
lowing the Reunion. The General Assembly had expressed great 
concern for “the BEE Ly spirit of our people’ which was often 
responsible for 


*4Minutes, Op. cit., 1801, p. 224. 

25] bid. 

26Sweet, op. cit., p. 101. 

27Mode, Peter, Frontier Spirit in American Christianity, p. 14, The Mac- 
tiulain, Co. No ¥. 1923. 

28Tllinois College should be included here, also. 

29Gregory, Dr. D. S., Christian Education and the Presbyterian Church, 
1882 (Pamphlet), p. 12. 
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uprooting at a step a whole congregation, which would move into the track- 
less wastes of the West, beyond the immediate ministration of the church 
and the means of a good education.%? 


In this situation, the requirement that none but educated men be 
admitted to its ministry began to bear fruit. Because of this require- 
ment, the denomination sent to the frontier the first body of college 
trained men, who performed a great service in 


maintaining a high educational standard at a time when the poverty of the 
country, the general indifference to whatever was “impractical,’’ and the 
actual hostility of many sects to literary culture, made this much harder 
to do than it is today.3+ 


The Presbyterian minister was therefore a pioneer in both re- 
ligion and education. He realized full well that adequate provision 
for educational opportunity must precede any substantial advance 
in religion and morality.*™ 


There was hope that if churches and schools kept pace with the tide of 
migration, and these vast solitudes were presently filled with an intelligent 
and christian population, our country would become a blessing to the whole 
earth.33 


This pious hope found expression in the Presbyterian colleges 
which were a distinctive complement to the advance of Presby- 
terianism on the frontier. These institutions were the fruits of the 
labor of the pioneer Presbyterian minister who believed, as did 
Lyman Beecher, that only through Education could the civil and 
religious liberty of the West be secured. 


Only by education—by establishing permanent, powerful literary institu- 
tions—education, intellectual and religious, is the point on which our destiny 
will turn.*4 


In nearly all cases, the college movement proceeded along with the 
process of settlement. So long as settlement was in progress, there 
was no slackened enthusiasm for the founding of colleges. 


The colleges now in association with the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., have, in general a shorter period of existence, therefore, 


30Minutes, op. cit., 1825, p. 282. 

31Thompson, op. cit., p. 25. 

32Rammelkamp, Charles H., Illinois College—A Centennial History, p. 9, Yale 
University Press, 1929. 

33Sturtevant, James M., An Autobiography, p. 134. 

34Beecher, Lyman, A Plea for the West, p. 141. (Third Edition.) 
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as we follow the movement of their founding westward across the 
continent. Twenty-five colleges now in association with the de- 
nomination are located east of the Mississippi River. Twelve col- 
leges in the group were founded before 1850, twenty date their 
founding before 1875, and five were founded subsequent to that 
date.*° Settlement west of the Mississippi River moved earliest 
into the territory now occupied by the states of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. Fourteen colleges now in association 
with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., are located in these states. 
Eight of these colleges were founded prior to 1875,°°—eleven before 
1885; one college in the group was founded in 1889, and the re- 
maining two in 1891. In the extreme West, settlement was not 
completed until some years later, but, even so, a number of the 
Presbyterian colleges now in association with the denomination were 
founded at a surprisingly early date. Albany College in Oregon 
was founded in 1866, and Trinity University in Texas had its origin 
in 1869. Of the ten colleges included in this group, all were found- 
ed, with one exception, before the opening of the present century. 
Intermountain Union College in Montana was not founded until 
1923. 


These forty-nine colleges, located in twenty-six states, afford 
good evidence of the resolution of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
A., in following the westward movement of its membership, and 
making available to them the service of the church and religion, 
and the opportunity for education in their own vicinity.*? 


This widespread and consistent educational activity raises an 
important question: What were the objectives the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., desired to attain, which could be realized only by 
the founding of colleges? 


35Grove City College was organized in 1858, but did not begin its present 
corporate existence until 1876. Alma College in Michigan was founded in 
1886, and Pikeville Junior Collelge in Kentucky in 1889. James Millikin 
University in Illinois was founded in 1901 by the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Davis and Elkins College in West Virginia was founded in 1904 by 
two philanthropists, and deeded by them to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


36Coe College in Iowa was not chartered until 1881, but began its corporate 
existence as Parsons Seminary in 1866. 


37Thwing, Charles F., A History of Higher Education in the United States, 
p. 109. 
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Why the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Founded Colleges 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has professed a consistent 
and strong interest in the promotion of higher education. In 1848, 
the General Assembly declared 


That colleges, as an integral part, and in their wide-spread relations to the 
best interests of society, a vitally important part, of a complete system of 
Christian education, demand the fostering care of the Church.3® 


In the same year, the Board of Education took appropriate action 
to give full force and effect to this policy. The Board stated 


That every stage of the educational process should be subject to the in- 
fluence and control of the Church, in some one of her ecclesiastical courts.®9 


In 1853, the Board of Education stated the policy of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., with particular reference to colleges. 


It is the policy of the Presbyterian Church to sustain institutions of higher 
learning under her own care.*® 


Why has the denomination adopted a policy of this character? 
What arguments have been advanced, and what reasons have been 
assigned in its support? 


1. The Struggle for Cultural Continuity 


These questions may be answered, in part, by the assertion that 
this strong advocacy of higher learning is the natural outcome of a 
persistent struggle to preserve the cultural continuity of Presby- 
terianism. 


In history, Presbyterianism and intelligence have gone hand in hand, side 
by side, and this is not an accident to be noted simply, but it belongs to 
the philosophy of the history. . . . Moses, the typical Presbyterian of Old 
Testament times . . . understood and carried forward the most stupendous 
educational enterprise ever committed to any one man. . .. The educational 
impulse communicated by the learned son of Pharaoh’s daughter has never 
been lost. John Calvin began his labors at Geneva as a teacher. To Geneva 
went John Knox as a student. Presbyterianism cannot take root in the 
shallow soil of ignorance. The history of Presbyterianism in any region 
is largely also an educational history of that region. The pioneers of Am- 
erican Presbyterianism, true to the traditions of the past, coming down in 


38 Minutes, op. cit., 1848, p. 52. 

39Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1848, 
p. 50. 

400 p. cit., 1853, p. 52. 
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an unbroken line from Moses, brought the lamp of learning with them into 
the wilderness.44 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., is, therefore, designated as the 
trustee of a great educational trust, transmitted down through the 
ages, not alone to be guarded, but to be magnified and made avail- 
able to all the future adherents of Presbyterianism. This, accord- 
ing to the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, is an essential 
condition of Presbyterianism. 


Among Presbyterians, religion and learning go hand in hand... . So col- 
leges and academies are a necessity to the Presbyterian Church. Historically, 
if not logically, the two go together. The Presbyterian Church does not 
prosper in ignorance or illiteracy.*2 


Not alone, however, does the historic position of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., with respect to learning, justify her educational 
policy. Through her doctrines and her form of government, the 
denomination is strongly committed to education by something 
more than her historic past. 


She educates by necessity, as an instinctive law of self preservation. Her 
doctrines are such that they require intelligence for their grasp and retention. 
. . . Widespread wisdom and knowledge, therefore, are vital to Presbyterian 
growth and perpetuity.43 
~~ If we care for our faith, our polity, and believe them worth handing 
down to succeeding generations, we must keep our faith and polity, during 
the impressionable years of college life, before the minds of our own sons 
who are going to be the leaders in those generations.*+# 


2. The Education of the Ministry 


A more immediate consideration exercised a strong influence in 
guiding the policy of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., concerning 
the founding of colleges. The great field of effort and expansion 
for the denomination was in the West, where, from the Presbyterian 
point of view, the labor of a highly trained ministry was necessary. 


In this new territory, the minister would be called upon to found churches, 
promote the ideals of general education and lead in its promotion; further, 


41Wilson, S. J., The Growth and Influence of Presbyterianism West of the 
Alleghenies During the Past Century, pp. 56-57. (Pamphlet) 1881. 

42Report of the Board of Home Missions, Minutes, op. cit., 1886, p. 184. 

43Report of Special Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1883, p. 582. 

44Report of Special Committee on Education, Minutes, Op. cit., 1883, pp. 
586-587. 
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he would, of necessity be not only the leader in the church, but in the edu- 
cational, cultural, and business life of the community.*® 


The influence of Christian colleges in perpetuating a learned min- 
istry, appealed to outstanding Presbyterian leaders with great in- 
terest and power, and they urged the denomination to 


rear the colleges where we may raise up sons of the prophets. . . . Let the 
colleges and theological seminaries be raised up as fast as they are needed 
to educate a Christian Ministry.46 


The conviction was wide-spread that the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A., was not meeting its obligation to provide the necessary fa- 
cilities for the collegiate training of the ministry. 


For the sake of her theological schools and her coming ministry, not to 
mention the expanding need of an educated Presbyterian laity, in this day 
of increasing lay effort, the church herself should do for the college, also, 
what has been recognized and performed as a bounden duty in the case 
of theological training.*? 


The rapid progress made by certain rival denominations in provid- 
ing educational facilities for their ministry acted as an added in- 
centive to the Presbyterians in founding colleges. Praising other 
denominations for their activity in training ministers in their own 
colleges, it was asked 


But how are our ministers to be supplied? Who is to teach and train 
them? Who will found colleges and sustain professors to train up a ministry 
in the Presbyterian church? Will other denominations do it? Are they 
under obligations to furnish funds and men for our good? ... Then may 
we look to the state institutions for the performance of this great and neces- 
sary task? Will they supply us with ministers? Nay, Verily.4§ 


The fact that such a large number of candidates for the Presby- 
terian ministry were enrolled in non-Presbyterian colleges was a 
matter of much concern. The Board of Education reported that 
fully one-half of these students were studying under the influence 


45Coffin, Dr. Charles, American Quarterly Register, Vol. II, November, 
1829, pp. 74-77. 

46Todd, John, “Plain Letters Addressed to a Parishioner,” Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West, p. 13. (Pam- 
phlet) 1848. 

47Taylor, A. A. E., “Presbyterian Colleges as Related to the Growth of 
Our Ministry,” Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review, Vol. VI, pp. 
138-141, 1877. 

48M’Mullen, R. B., President of Stewart College, “Education in Religious 
Colleges and State Colleges Compared,” p. 10 (Pamphlet), 1860. 
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of denominations which, if not actually hostile to the Presbyterian 
polity and discipline, were “utterly negative in their influence.’’* 
It required this situation to eventually arouse the General Assembly, 
and to stir that body into more aggressive action. The increasing 
influence of the publicly supported colleges and universities, the 
secularization of a growing number of denominotional colleges, and 
the increase of ministerial candidates from these sources, prompted 
the General Assembly to 


enjoin upon the Presbyterian Church and ministry, the urgent duty of en- 
dowing and building up the Presbyterian colleges already existing, and of 
wisely planting, endowing, and fostering others, in order to avert, and make 
provision against, the impending dearth of candidates for the ministry.°° 


The evidence was strongly in favor of the denominational college 
aS a promising source of ministerial supply. It was pointed out 
that for twenty years the Synod of Michigan had depended upon 
the State University for its ministerial candidates, and during that 
period the State of Michigan furnished the smallest proportion of 
candidates for the Presbyterian ministry of any Synod of the 
church. 


Presbyterians were alarmed, and in 1887 opened Alma College . . . and 
this year Alma College reports eighteen students for the ministry. Where- 
ever our College Board is maintaining institutions, our church is getting 
members and ministers. Among the college and academy students aided by 
our Board, about one in five is studying for the ministry.51 


The need for colleges in certain sections of the West was par- 
ticularly acute. Entire states were without the services of a Pres- 
byterian college, and they were, as a result, wholly dependent on 
the East for.their ministerial supply. The churches in these states 
experienced great difficulty in finding suitable ministers. Many of 
the ministers called, though very successful in the East, were unable 
to adapt themselves to the unusual conditions which obtained in 
the more unsettled communities of the West. 


This region (Oregon) is wholly unlike the East. It is a different world, 
and it demands different qualifications for success.5 


494nnual Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
1370.40.01 5. 

50Minutes, op. cit., 1883, p. 682. 

51Report of the Standing Committee on the Board of Aid for Colleges, 
Minutes, op. cit., 1894, p. 85. 

52Brown, Rev. Arthur J., Higher Education in the Pacific Northwest, p. 4 
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Experience has shown that a sufficient number of good ministers cannot 
be transplanted from the East to supply the wants of the West. She must 
raise up an indigenous ministry, who can subsist on small means, who are 
used to the plain style of living adopted by the people, and who will live 
and die with them. To train such a ministry, Western colleges are essential.>% 


It was, in the main, the pioneer Presbyterian ministers on the 
frontier who accepted this challenge, and in the service of God 
and the church, labored to found and carry on the work of the 
colleges, because they 


hoped and believed that hundreds will issue from the fountain of science 
and piety, who will spread a benign and salutary influence in the community 
on the temporal and eternal destinies of millions of mankind.54 


3, The Rise of Secular Education 


The activity of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in the field 
of higher education has grown out of the conviction that young 
men and women in the colleges should be taught by Christian 
teachers, and that each college should have about it a Christian 
atmosphere. It has been held, further, that the Bible should be 
studied in the colleges as a part of the regular curricular work. 


The thought is not that of a secular education plus a Christian education, 
but is a Christianized education, an education permeated through and through 


with the influence of Christian character and of positive Christian teaching.55 


Holding this philosophy of education, the increasing strength and 
influence of secular education became a matter of some concern 


to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and gave rise to a certain de-‘ 


gree of opposition. In 1853, the Board of Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., declared 


It is probable that no movement, having even the appearance of opposi- 
tion to existing institutions, would have been made, if the general tendency 


of the State system had not become more and more unfavorable to religion 58 


In view of the general tendency to neglect, or fail to recognize, the 


53Mills, Rev. T. A., Seventeenth Annual Report of the Society of the Pro- 
motion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West, 1861, p. 9. 

54Wilson, S. T., D.D., Chronicles of Maryville College, p. 71, 1816, Mary- 
ville College, 1919. 

55Lee, E. Trumbell, Supplemental Lessons in Church History, p. 62 (pam- 
phlet), 1907. 

564Annual Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A,, 
1853) pt, 
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study of the Scriptures, however, the Board stated that it became 
increasingly necessary and important to adhere to and extend, if 
possible, the activity of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in the 
field of higher education.** 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., took the position that the 
period following the close of Sunday School instruction—the col- 
lege period—was the most impressionable, therefore the most im- 
portant, in the lives of young men and young women. It was not 
the purpose of the denomination, then, to allow these young people 
to be 


exposed to the irreligious influences of secular institutions, where the seeds 
of error are sown by worldly-minded and materialistic instructors.°® 


This materialistic philosophy extended beyond the instructor and 
the teaching in the classroom. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
anticipated that it would extend to the broader limits of college 
and university leadership, and bring to these campuses a type of 
administrative official, chosen not so much for their care in pro- 
moting sound and consecrated learning, but, rather, for their in- 
fluence in gaining an increased public support for the institution. 


With men of this class, the first instinct of success will be that large 
numbers of endowments are of more consequence than the formation of 


Christian character. . . . It is believed, therefore, that alike in relation to 
the increase of the ministry, and the learning of educated society, the de- 
nominational college . . . is a necessity.59 


To advance this purpose, the General Assembly organized the Board 
of Aid for Colleges in 1883, an action which that judicatory stated 
was 


a reassertion of our fundamental and inalienable belief that Christian train- 
ing is essential to Christian life. . . . All education in the higher branches 
must be either religious or irreligious . . . (and) for this reason the higher 
education must remain, as it has been in the past and is in the present, 
chiefly, in the hands of Christian believers.6® — 


Indeed, the leadership of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., en- 
visioned the forces of secular education threatening to draw all 


57Ibid., p. 283. 

58Minutes, op. cit., 1886, p. 45. 

590. cit., 1885, p. 654. 

60Report of the Standing Committee on the Board of Aid for Colleges, 
Minutes of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1888, p. 68. 
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young people under the influence of religious indifference and ma- 
terialism. 


We are already confronted with the amazing spectacle of a Christian peo- 
ple deliberately handing over their sons and daughters to the care of insti- 
tutions in which religious negativism, if not positive objection to the Chris- 
tian view of the world, is the keynote, the dominant factor.®! 


From this position the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has not 
receded in any marked degree. The position of the denomination 
with respect to the maintenance of colleges under Christian influence 
remains unchanged. There may be noted, however, some change 
in the position of the denomination, a diminishing of the spirit of 
hostility toward the publicly supported and other secular institu- 
tions of higher learning. / As early as 1880, Dr. Phillip Schaff, an 
outstanding teacher and scholar of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
A., expressed the judgment that the General Assembly was taking 
an unwise and untenable position in opposing the trend to publicly 
supported education. Said Dr. Schaff: 


Hostility is useless. The State universities are growing and will continue 
to grow. . .. Instead of opposing and finding fault with such institutions, 
the church should sympathize with them, and make it its business to per- 
meate the institutions with the power of Christianity.® 


This criticism by Dr. Schafi had no immediate effect in changing 
the position of the church: however, in 1908, it was conceded that 


the State University is not wholly Godless, as is often stated; but it is not 
the function of the State to propagate religion, so that the university of 
itself does not claim to do all that is necessary to nurture the religious 
life of the students.®8 


However much the General Assembly may lend its approval to 
the development of a spirit of cooperation with the State univer- 
sities, as tending to eliminate much of “the suspicion and selfish 
rivalry of other years,’’®* the apparent necessity for denominational 
colleges has not disappeared. The old spirit of opposition to secular 


610. cit., 1900, p. 115. 

62Quoted in the Annual Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian 
Chtrch U.S. A.5.1912, ps 30; 

83Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1908, 
Di aie: 

64Report of the Standing Committee on Colleges, Minutes, op. cit., 1915, 
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education has been replaced by the necessity to compete with it. 
Hence, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., is urged to, 
nourish her own institutions so they may be equipped by adequate curricula 
and efficient teaching to compete with secular institutions.S® 

This movement for closer cooperation with the secular institutions, 
the adoption of a conciliatory attitude, and the discovery that the 
survival of the denominational college is dependent upon the quality 
of its educational program, have served to increase, rather than 
decrease, the determination of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
that its efforts in the field of higher education must not be relaxed. 


The Church must not lose sight of its opportunity in the field of higher 
education. . . . Your Committee recommends that for patriotic as well as 
Christian reasons the Church continue to promote the cause of Christ through 
its own colleges.6® 


And more recently the value and the necessity of the Christian col- 
lege has been affirmed in the most positive terms. 


But after all has been said there is no virtue in blinking certain facts. 
Behind the state university and underneath its whole system of education 
is a philosophy which is quite different from that of the Christian college. 
The one is a civil institution, thoroughly secular in character and responsible 
to the State. The other is positively a Christian institution, theistic in its 
philosophy of life, and free to promote the cause of Christ and his Church. 
The public, especially the church public, needs to know that this difference 
exists, and be made to realize the possible calamitous results if the Christian 
college fails.67 


4. ‘Presbyterian Colleges in the New West 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., regarded the West as the 
testing ground of the Church, where the triumph of the good or the 
evil was dependent on the force of Christian education. 


Shall it be an empire of Christian civilization . . . or shall it be an empire 
of skepticism, and barbarism and immorality. The answer hinges largely 
on the intelligent Christian liberality of the American church of this gener- 
ation.68, 


65Report of the Committee on Christian Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1916, 
p. 76, 

S6Report of the Standing Committee on Christian Education, Minutes, op. 
cit., 1935, p. 62. 

67Young, Dr. William Lindsay, “The Church’s Faith in its Own Colleges,” 
Educational News, p. 4, Jan. 1936. (Board of Christian Education, Phila- 
delphia.) 

68Rice, Rev. Daniel, A Plea for Higher Christian Education and Macalester 
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When we consider the fields that are opening before us in the newer por- 
tions of the country ... (and) marking the forces already at work in this 
field . . . the educational cause should receive far more of the prayers and 
contributions of the church.®9 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., held it as an especial obliga- 
tion to found colleges in the West. The proper education of a 
church leadership, the education of Christian teachers, and the de- 
velopment of an intelligent laity, necessitated the founding of col- 
leges in association with the denomination“® The General Assem- 
bly considered so important the founding of colleges in the “new 
country” that a Special Committee on Education was created in 
1881 to give the movement the necessary impetus. This Com- 
mittee, reporting in 1883, advanced four reasons why the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., should attempt to satisfy an “insistent and 
imperative” need for colleges in the West. 7 


First, that a first-class college creates a local atmosphere favorable to cul- 
ture, puts a hunger for learning in the young men of its immediate con- 
stituency, and pulls scores and hundreds of them into a course of study, 
who would go without any college education at all, if the college were a 
thousand miles away. Second, that even the biggest universities do not draw 
much from beyond their immediate vicinage. Third, that the young men of 
the west half of the country are seen in the institutions of the east half 
only in insignificant numbers. Western parents are not sending their boys 
East to be educated. Hence, fourth, that the vast States and Territories 
west of Ohio . . . must have more colleges, better endowed and equipped, 
very soon, or amongst the young men of half our country there will be 
an utter dearth of minds, educated and-disciplined by scholarly culture, and 
we must be quick about this business.) } 


The economic factor—the ability of parents to afford higher edu- 
cation for their children—influenced strongly the position of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in urging the founding of colleges 
in the West. It was held that, to be really effective, the college 
must be maintained not more than three hundred miles from any 
prospective student,’? and that it was hopeless to expect that the 


69Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1866, 
pp. 260-261. 

Tuttle, Dr. Joseph F., President of Wabash College, “The College and 
the New Country,” American Presbyterian and Theological Review, Vol. 
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Report of Special Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1883, 
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prospective college students in the western states could ever be con- 
centrated in a dozen centers.”* 

The leaders of Presbyterianism at the West were especially con- 
cerned by the fact that the lack of colleges in their immediate vicin- 
ity was harmful in two ways. First, the young men who went East for 
their education very frequently did not return; and, second, the 
young men who remained at home were wholly deprived of the 
benefits of the college. This latter circumstance was especially 
deplored. 


Our young men as a class are not being educated and from the nature 
of the case cannot be. There is no college to educate them in. Of the tens 
of thousands of young men in Oregon and Washington, I do not suppose 
that fifty are in eastern colleges. The conclusion is inevitable; we must 
have at once a good college, or amongst the sons of Oregon and Washington 
there will be an utter dearth of minds educated and disciplined by scholarly 
culture . . . and your boasted state will be regarded with contempt.74 


In other states in the West, the cause of local colleges was cham- 
pioned because of the lower cost to the student. In Minnesota, it 
was claimed that 


the expense of an education in an eastern college steadily increases, which 
. makes a cost for the education of one student abroad, nearly or quite 
equal to that of three at home.?5 


In 1885, the General Assembly urged very strongly that Pres- 
byterians in the West become more active in founding colleges. 
That body declared that Presbyterians were giving money to col- 
leges, and, other things being equal, they would give money to the 
institutions located near them, and from which their children would 
derive some benefit.7° Presbyterian colleges should be established, 
therefore, to receive the benefit of these gifts, colleges established 
in all parts of the country west of Ohio. 


All over this field our goodly church must be swift to place the apparatus 
of higher education, seeking to spread and conserve the influence of the 
gospel by institutions.77 


Report of Standing Committee on Board of Aid for Colleges, Minutes, 
op. cit., 1888, p. 68. 

74Brown, Dr. Arthur J., Higher Education in the Pacific Northwest, p. 6 
(pamphlet), 1891. 

75Rice, Dr. Daniel, A Plea for Higher Christian Education and for Macales- 
ter and Albert Lea Colleges, p. 20 (pamphlet), 1882. 
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5. The Rising Educational Strength of Other Denominations 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has, at various times, claimed 
a position of leadership in the field of higher education, but during 
the last half of the nineteenth century, this position was threatened 
by other denominations, which “have taken the hint from our supine- 
ness and are now far outrunning us in this glorious contest.’’”> 

Are we willing to have our own weapons snatched from our hands and 
be shamefully slain with them while we heedlessly sit still? Who is willing 


to abandon our former vantage ground and prestige to other denominations, 
just because we are too indolent or too penurious to maintain them.?9 


The leaders of Presbyterianism professed to see in this policy of in- 
activity in the field of higher education, 

a state of things most startling, and suggestive of a strange and _ suicidal 
policy.80 

The denomination, it was declared, had a historic tradition of edu- 
cational achievement, it possessed great wealth, great numbers, and 
high average intelligence, yet with all this, the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., was unable to keep pace with the other denominational 
groups in the field of higher education. 


And if we stay there (at the rear) with respect to these things, we shall 
soon go there with respect to everything.81 


In some degree this disquiet in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
was aroused by the excellent progress of the Baptists, the Congre- 
gationalists, and the Methodist Episcopal churches. In a much 
greater degree, however, the Presbyterians viewed with misgiving 
the rising strength and influence of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., appeared to be in agreement 
with the position of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West. 


The great battle for American institutions is to be fought in the Valley 
of the Mississippi . . . never was the Roman Catholic movement toward the 
region so vigorous and so sagacious. Here colleges and Theological schools 
have quadrupled in eight years.82 


78M’Mullen, op. cit., p. 9. 

79] bid., p. 10. 

80Brown, op. cit., p. 10. 
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82Post, Professor, “Plea for Western Colleges,’ First Report of the Society 
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As early as 1848, the Presbyterian Board of Education saw in the 


eager ambition of the Jesuits to obtain possession of the educational resources 
of the Great Valley, an additional plea for Presbyterian activity. . .. We 
must be on the alert.83 


The Presbyterians were warned, too, that 


Rome in America has nearly 10,000 young men in colleges and seminaries 
today ... (and) the gigantic marching of the Society of Jesus is getting 
under way at this moment... . It ought not to be said we are asleep, but 
when we wake up we shall know that we have been asleep.8* 


And this spirit of disquiet, of apprehension among the Presbyterians, 
was not confined to the earlier period of western settlement. In 
the Northwest as late as 1882, the Presbyterians were reminded 
that 


Romanism ... has her colleges . . . and she does not fail to educate the 
Jesuits. . . . She knows the best educated, and the best trained minds will 
always be the leaders.85 


One Presbyterian college was founded as the result of Presby- 
terian opposition to the rise of Mormonism in Utah. In 1909, the 
General Assembly resolved to raise a fund of at least $10,000 as a 
memorial to the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, the founder of Westminster 
College in Salt Lake City; 


a vital factor in the solution of the Mormon problem in that part of our 
country .86 


The General Assembly and the Founding of Presbyterian Colleges 


An examination of the records of the several judicatories of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and the circumstances surrounding 
the founding of colleges in association with the denomination, show 
very clearly that this entire project has been promoted without the 
exercise of any effective direction or control by a unified, central- 
ized authority. Until very recently no particular effort has been 
made to give unity and cohesion to the whole problems of higher 
education in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and such unity as 


834nnual Report, Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1848, 
Bobo: 

84Tenney, E. P., The New West as Related to the Christian College, 1879, 
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may be achieved, must be exercised within rather narrow limits. 
The reason for this condition arises from the character of the or- 
ganization of the denomination. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., maintains its government 
by means of four bodies of representatives—the Session, the Pres- 
bytery, the Synod, and the General Assembly. The duties of each 
of these bodies are assigned, and are very specific. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, it is natural that certain functions which 
relate themselves somewhat closely to the work of the denomina- 
tion may be assumed by any one or all of the judicatories of the 
church, or they may even be assumed by the membership of a 
single church or any interested group of members of a church. 
For example, a group of Presbyterians, a presbytery, a synod, 
or a combination of presbyteries and synods may unite in the 
support of a mission church, a minister in the foreign field, a 
hospital or a college. There is no provision in the government of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., which provides that such projects 
may or may not be undertaken. ‘Therefore, if a single presbytery 
desires to found a college, there is no authority within the denomi- 
nation to prohibit their so doing. If a group of Presbyterian min- 
isters desire to found and operate a college they may do so—the 
College of New Jersey was founded in this way. The highest judi- 
catory of the church—the General Assembly—may, and frequently 
does express approval or disapproval, but does not possess authority 
adequate to prohibit the founding and operation of a college, or 
any similar enterprise. 

What have been the results of this decentralization of authority— 
this lack of a unified program? What agencies have been active 
in founding colleges in association with the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A.? In what way has the General Assembly, the highest 
judicatory of the church, related itself to this aspect of the work 
the church has attempted to perform? 


1. The Relation of the General Assembly to the Founding of Colleges 


The impression has gained wide acceptance that the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., has developed a unified and comprehensive or- 
ganization, to promote the welfare of the denomination through 
the medium of a well-administered program of higher education, an 
impression, unfortunately, which is not well founded. 
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It is true enough that the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has inherited 
a high educational ideal, and that Presbyterians as individuals, and in small 
groups have labored valiantly for the promotion of higher education; but 
when we think of a church organized for educational work, as in the Roman 
Catholic Church or the Mormon Church, one is compelled to admit that the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., does not belong in the same class. It is true 
that our present Board of Christian Education is so organized that it would 
be able to function for the church in administering a program of education— 
if we had such a program; but we haven’t any program to administer.” 


The lack of a real program of higher education in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., is due, in part, to the organization of the 
church. The major cause, however, seems to be the fact that 
during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century the weight 
of influence among the leaders of the church was opposed to any 
plan for establishing and controlling colleges which involved the 
church in any organized capacity. It was generally agreed that 
the church should foster higher education; but the denominational 
leadership opposed the promotion of higher education through the 
agency or active participation of the General Assembly. 

Indeed, it seems certain that not only outstanding individual leaders, but 
the General Assembly and the Board of Education, were not in sympathy 
with any organized effort to establish and maintain Presbyterian colleges.8§ 

An early expression of this position occurred in 1825. The Synod 
of Kentucky appealed to the General Assembly for aid in estab- 
lishing a synodical college in that State. The General Assembly’s 
Committee on Education, in reply to the appeal, declared the pro- 
ject appeared to be well-advised, and adapted to produce results 
of the most salutary kind; and although ye highly approved the 
effort of the Synod 
they (the Committee) think it would not be prudent for the General Assembly, 
in ordinary cases, to pledge its influence in behalf of any particular Literary 
Institution, yet in the present case, when an enterprise of this nature is 
undertaken by one of our own Synods . . . the Committee are of the opin- 
ion that the General Assembly would not be justified in with-holding its 
countenance.®” 

The Committee, further, adopted a resolution which was presented 
to the General Assembly, to the effect that 


87Gage, Harry Morehouse, President of Coe College, Presbyterianism in 
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_They consider it (the college) as worthy of the patronage of the pious 
and wealthy of all denominations who wish well to the advancement of the 
great cause of enlightened education.9? 


This action of the General Assembly set the pattern to which the 
denomination was to adhere consistenly with respect to the found- 
ing of colleges. The General Assembly were concerned that their 
“approval and concurrence” to any educational effort of the pres- 
byteries and synods. The General Assembly frequently urged these 
judicatories to greater zeal in founding and endowing colleges, but 
the General Assembly, the highest judicatory of the denomination, 
has, by its own direct action, never founded a Presbyterian college. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the term ‘‘education” 
in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., stood almost exclusively for 
one conception—that it was the duty of the denomination to aid 
young men in their preparation for the ministry. This was to be 
accomplished through the agency of the Board of Education. The 
necessity for organizing a more concentrated effort to promote a 
system of higher education eventually developed, however, and 
caused the Board of Education to declare 


The fostering of new colleges, as they may be required in the Providence 
of God, is an additional reason for the adoption of some general plan, by 
which the resources and cooperation of the whole church may be rendered 
available.! 


To advance this objective, a Department of General Christian Edu- 
cation was established in i847 as a part of the Board of Educa- 
tion,°? and to this Department was assigned one primary function, 
viz., it was given the 


power of aiding, out of any funds that may be given for that purpose, such 
collegiate institutions in connection with the Presbyterian Church, as may 
seem to require aid.?? 


The creation of this new Department did not, in any sense give to 
the General Assembly an increased authority in the founding of 
colleges. Indeed, there is no evidence that the General Assembly 


Wi bid.) p. 258. 
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sought or desired such authority. The Department of Christian 
Education did provide a more convenient method by which funds 
from the churches could be directed to colleges already established, 
but it did not constitute a forward step in unifying and controlling 
the unregulated process by which new colleges were founded. The 
responsibility for this important work remained where it was prior 
to 1847—on the ministers, elders, and the inferior judicatories. 
The role of the General Assembly remained unchanged with respect 
to this important work—employing the prestige accorded to that 
body in calling attention to the necessity of founding colleges under 
the supervision and control of the church. 


There are various localities where colleges ought to be commenced with- 
out unnecessary delay.* 

The Assembly would again recommend to ministers and elders the estab- 
lishment of colleges in which our youth may receive Christian and religious 
training.95 

This General Assembly, entertaining a lively interest in colleges, in view 
of the past history of the Presbyterian Church .. . learn with great satis- 
faction . . . of the addition of Westminster College at Buffalo to the list 
of these institutions.9® 

Believing the connection between religion and sound learning to be vital, 
and regarding academies, colleges, and seminaries as conserving and promot- 
ing such learning, we call upon all our churches to foster the spirit of edu- 
cation among their members.9? 


The failure of the General Assembly to assume a position of 
more positive leadership in the very important task of founding 
colleges was unfortunate, with respect to the development of a 
sound, well-coordinated program of higher education, and it can- 
not be explained in a wholly satisfactory manner. Dr. William 
Speer, a long-time leader in the educational work of the denomina- 
tion, attributes the reluctance of the denomination to unite in a 
single effort to establish and maintain a real system of higher edu- 
cation, to “the hostility of Presbyterianism to a centralization of 
power.’”’* A similar sentiment was expressed by the Board of 
Education. In 1868 a request was made for an additional depart- 
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ment in the Board of Education to collect and appropriate endow- 
ments for the colleges. In refusing this request, it was stated 


The Board considers . . . its present powers?” to be as much as it is safe 
and judicious to entrust to one organ of the church; and that, in regard to 
endowments, the plans, labors, and responsibility . . . should in every case 


lie upon the people, congregations, and parties most concerned, and to be 
most benefited by them.1°0 


It is quite certain, also, that one section of the influential leadership 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was not in sympathy with an 
organized effort to found and maintain colleges. In 1869, President 
James McCosh of Princeton College, declared, 


The business of the church is to proclaim and enforce the doctrines and 
duties of the Word of God. .. . And just as little is it the direct office of a 
church to set up a college to teach such branches as mathematics and natural 
history and chemistry, or to plant schools for the teaching of penmanship 
and arithmetic. This is not one of the injunctions laid on the Church in 
the Word of God. ... Of this I am sure, that a church, a General Assembly, 
or a presbytery is not the fittest body for managing a college, any more than 
it would be the fittest body for conducting a factory or an infirmary. . 
What then is the office of the church in regard to colleges and schools? ... 
It has a very important indirect power. It has to stimulate the state, it has 
to stimulate private individuals to set up colleges and schools. ... Then you 
should have the means, not perhaps of yourselves to establish schools, but 
of aiding benevolent persons, in setting up schools and colleges where they 
are needed.1?1 


Dr. Schaff declared that President McCosh was attempting to de- 
fend two contradictory positions, viz., that it is not the oifice of a 
church to set up or manage a college, but churches should see to 
it that religion has a place where young men are to be trained.'!? 
Despite any such inconsistency, it seems quite evident that Presi- 
dent McCosh was expressing not alone his own conviction, but that 
of the active leadership of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. The 
year following his address (1870) the work of the Department of 


99The Board’s powers were limited to appropriating funds for the current 
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General Christian Education was terminated, and the sole respons- 
ibility for founding and supporting Presbyterian colleges was re- 
turned to private individuals and the inferior judicatories of the 
church where it remained until 1883. | 

During the third quarter of the nineteenth century, the situation 
confronting the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., had undergone a 
rapid change. Publicly supported higher education was gaining in 
popularity, certain rival denominations were becoming more aggres- 
sive, educationally, and there was a decided decline in the number 
of ministerial candidates from the Presbyterian colleges. In this 
situation, the General Assembly did two things. The first was a 
call for increased educational activity on the part of the church 
at large. 

The General Assembly enjoins upon all the Presbyterian churches and 
ministry, the urgent duty of endowing and building up the Presbyterian 
colleges already existing, and of wisely planting, endowing and fostering 
others.1°3 
The second, was the organization of the Board of Aid for Colleges 
and Academies in 1883. The organization of this Board, however, 
did not result in any desirable unification or modification of policy 
with respect to the founding of colleges. The sole authority given 
to the Board in this connection was “to co-operate with local 
agencies in determining sites for new institutions,’*°* an authority 
which did not enable the Board, even had it desired, to place any 
effective prohibition on the rather promiscuous founding of colleges, 
which had no reasonable chance to survive. The Board clearly 
recognized this situation, and declared that 

The Presbyterian Church, though justly proud of her educational record, 
has no well-defined program of education. She should have such a program. 
. . . We trust that in time our church will see the wisdom of unifying our 
forces, educationally, and plan for the future a program that shall involve 


the furthering of education into as dignified and prominent a position in 
church life as Missions. 


The Active Agencies in. Founding Presbyterian Colleges 
The refusal of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
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U.S. A., to accept the responsibility for founding colleges constitut- 
ed a virtual delegation of this task to the presbyteries, synods, and 
groups of private individuals within the church. This policy, pro- 
duced unfortunate results in terms of a sound, co-ordinated pro- 
gram of higher education. The urgency with which the General 
Assembly placed the cause of the colleges before these inferior 
bodies, together with their own sincere zeal in the work of education, 
and a natural desire for convenient educational facilities, resulted in 
the establishing of too many colleges. A number of these had, 
from their beginnings, no reasonable chance to survive; and the 
existence of some of them has been prolonged under conditions of 
great trial and hardship. Criticism comes with difficulty, however, 
of those devoted men and women who accepted the responsibility 
for this important work in the spirit of 


not alone caring for the spiritual, but also the intellectual, so that in our sons 
and daughters “mind and soul according well’ may ever conspire to make 
them complete in Jesus Christ.106 


The founding of the Presbyterian colleges was essentially a mis- 
sionary activity. 

There is scarcely a college in the land (Presbyterian) which cannot trace 
its origin to Home Missions. The pioneer preachers of our church established 


in difficult places both academies and colleges to conserve the results of their 
mission labor.107 


This missionary labor in the business of founding colleges extended, 
also, to the activity of the frontier presbyteries and synods, Many 
of these judicatories of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., directly 
they had completed their ecclesiastical organization, turned their at- 
tention and energies to the solution of the problem of providing 
adequate educational facilities for their children, under conditions 
which required the utmost in perseverance and sacrifice, and gives 
ample testimony of their desire to carry on the Presbyterian tradi- 
tion of education. 

How successfully have these agencies of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., performed their task? In what number have 
colleges been founded in association with the denomination? Where 
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are these colleges located? The answer to these questions may be 
had, in part, from the fact that forty-two’”* colleges, located in 
twenty-three states, are now connected by charter requirements, or 
are related historically to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The 
colleges were founded in the several states as follows: 


California. Occidental College was the only permanent college 
founded and maintained in California by the Presbyterians. The 
college had its origin in a resolution adopted February 15, 1886, 
by a group of Presbyterian ministers and laymen, to the effect that 
immediate action be taken toward establishing a Presbyterian col- 
lege.1°9 The Charter of 1887 provided that twelve of the fifteen 
trustees had to be members of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
nominated by the Presbytery of Los Angeles."® 


Idaho. The College of Idaho is the oldest institution of higher 
learning in Idaho.14 The college was founded by the Presbytery of 
Wood River in 1891,'"? and placed under the control of a Board 
of Trustees, two-thirds of whose members were to be members of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.¥° 


Illinois. The Presbyterians were more active in Illinois, and 
three colleges were founded in association with the denomination. 

The earliest, Illinois College, was founded, in the main, through 
the efforts of John Ellis, a Presbyterian missionary.* He induced 
the “Illinois Band” of Yale to join forces with him in the founding 
of a college in the [linois country. This small group of Yale mis- 
sionaries was 


deeply impressed also with the destitute condition of the western section of 
our country, and the urgent claims of its inhabitants upon the benevolent 


1°8The following colleges were founded by the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and are not included in this statement: Cumberland in Tennessee, 
Lincoln in Illinois, James Milliken in Illinois, Missouri Valley in Missouri, 
College of the Ozarks in Arkansas, Pikeville in Kentucky, and Trinity in 
Texas. In the Cumberand reunion of 1906, all of these colleges became as- 
sociated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
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at the East ... we... hereby express our readiness to go to the state of 
Illinois for the purpose of establishing a seminary of learning.115 


Illinois College bore no definite relation to the Presbyterian Church, 
Ws. ae, Int LOZ cae 

Lake Forest University was founded in 1857 “by the Synod of 
Illinois, of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., commonly called the 
Presbyterian Church, North.”14" 

The Rev. Gideon Blackburn, a pioneer minister in II]linois, made 
possible the founding of Blackburn College.‘!® The original char- 
ter provided that the trustees were to fill their own vacancies with 
residents of the State of Ilinois.1 


Indiana. Hanover College was founded in 1827 under the auspices 
of the Presbytery of Southern Indiana and TIllinois,!”° receiving its 
first charter from the State of Indiana in 1833.17. Wabash College 
had its origin in the work of five Presbyterian missionaries and 
four elders of the denomination,!*2 who discovered that 


there were some twelve or fifteen pious young men, of the best promise, in 
the churches of the Wabash country, who would study for the ministry 
could they but have the facilities of education. This seemed . . . the clearest 
providential indication to found a college for the education of such young 
men,128 


Iowa. Five permanent colleges have been founded in the state 
of Iowa by the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. This multiplicity of 
colleges was due in part to the fact that Iowa was divided into two 
Synods—the Synod (North) and the Synod (South). 

Lenox College was founded by a stock company in 1857,)** but 
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transferred to the control of the Synod of Iowa (North in 186417° 
Coe College had its origin in Cedar Rapids Collegiate Institute in 
1853, which gave way to Parsons Seminary in 1866.'°° Both of 
these institutions were privately controlled. In 1881, the Synod 
of Iowa (North) assumed control of the institution, Articles of 
Incorporation were adopted and the Board of Trustees of Coe Col- 
lege was officially organized.’*" 


Parsons College was founded by the Synod of Iowa (South) in 
1875.1°° This came after the adoption of a report of a Committee 
of Synod on the subject of a college. 


In view of the past efforts of this Synod to establish an Institution of 
learning within the bounds of this state in concert with our sister Synod 
of the North, of which efforts the report just read discloses the final chapter, 
and in view of the abiding conviction that we are called as a church to pro- 
vide for the higher education of our youth; Resolved, That this Synod de- 
clare its purpose to establish within its bounds an institution of learning in 
keeping with the necessities of the population committeed to its charge.!29 


Buena Vista College was first established in Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
in 1885, by the Presbytery of Fort Dodge.'!®® Both the Presbytery 
and the citizens of the town fell short in contributing the amounts 
pledged by them,!*! so in 1891 the institution was removed to Storm 
Lake, Iowa, under the joint control of the Presbyteries of Fort 
Dodge and Sioux City.” 


Kansas. Presbyterianism has never gained a strong membership 
in the State of Kansas, therefore, the work of the denomination to 
promote the cause of higher education has been greatly handicapped. 
Highland University was founded by the Presbytery of Highland 
in 1857—a real pioneer institution.°> When the Synod of Kansas 
was organized in 1864, the college was placed under the care of 
that body. 


125Charters and By-Laws of the Presbyterian Colleges, Board of Christian 
Education, 1936 (manuscript), p. 16. 

126Hinkhouse, op. cit., pp. 437-443. 

127 Articles of Incorporation of Coe College, Section IV, V. 

128Parsons, Willis E., Fifty Years of Parsons College, p. 28. 

129Minutes of the Synod of Iowa (South), 1874, pp. 10-12. 

130Hinkhouse, op. cit., p. 504. 

1317 bid., pp. 504-505. 

1327 bid., p. 506. 

133Hill, Rev. Timothy, Historical Sketch of the Presbyterian Church m 
Kansas, 1877 (pamphlet), p. 11. 
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Much care has been bestowed upon it by the synod, and the endeavor 
has been made to secure that much-desired end—a college of high order, 
under the care of the church.134 


The College of Emporia was founded by the Synod of Kansas in 
1882, the citizens furnishing a site and $35,000.00 for the erection 
of buildings.1° 


The college was born of the real estate boom of the 80’s. On the one 
side was a high aspiration among the Presbyterians of Kansas where their 
sons and daughters could go to acquire a Christian education. On the other 
side was the desire of the town boomers of Emporia to sell a real estate 
sub-division and get a college that would add cubits to the physical stature 
of the town.136 


Despite the real estate nature of the venture, the charter declares 
that the college “shall be held and regarded as an institution of 
Christian learning.’’?°7 


Kentucky. One permanent college has been founded in this 
Presbyterian strong-hold by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


Centre College grew out of a just appreciation by the Presbyterians of 
Kentucky of their rights and privileges.138 


The Presbyterians had founded and controlled Transylvania Uni- 
versity, but, losing their majority on the Board of Trustees the con- 
trol passed out of their hands. 


The Synod of Kentucky immediately (1819) made efforts to obtain a 
charter for a new college. The Legislature granted a charter; but being des- 
titute of the proper securities it was not accepted. Finally, Centre College 
was incorporated as a Christian institution in 1824.189 


Centre College is the oldest institution in the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., on a denominational basis.1*° 


Michigan. At a meeting of the Synod of Michigan, October 14, 
1886, the following resolution was adopted: 


134] bid. 

1354nnual Report of the Board of Aid for Colleges, 1884, p. 6. 

136White, William Allen, “Where the Ravens Hover,” The College of Em- 
poria 1882-1932, 1932 (pamphlet), p. 7. 

137Charters and By-Laws of the Presbyterian Colleges, Board of Christian 
Education, 1936 (manuscript), p. 5. 

1384 nual Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
1848, p. 48. 

1397 bid., p. 48. 

1400p, cit., 1853, p. 24. 
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Resolved, That in view of all the facts brought before us, we will with 
God’s help establish and endow a college within our bounds.!#! 


This resolution by the Synod was the beginning of Alma College. 
The college was founded late because the Presbyterians in Michigan 
thought that the University would meet all the needs of higher edu- 
cation in the state, but as early as 1840, the Presbytery of Detroit 
declared that 


no action of the civil government on the subject of education, however liberal, 
can fully meet the moral wants of the community, and that voluntary insti- 
tutions sustained and controlled by the church are imperatively demanded.1*2 


The disturbed condition of the country leading up to the Civil War 
prevented any action on the matter of the college, however, and 
not until 1866 was Alma College chartered and placed under the 
control of the Synod of Michigan.'** 


Minnesota. Macalester College in Minnesota was first projected 
by a Presbyterian missionary, Rev. Edward D. Neill in 1853.'4* The 
institution began as a private venture and was incorporated as the 
College of St. Paul.4° Dr. Neill had attempted, on several occa- 
sions, to interest the Presbyterians of Minnesota, but the Old School- 
New School division prevented any favorable action. Dr. Neill’s 
College of St. Paul, in the meantime, had encountered financial dif- 
ficulties, and while the trustees were hesitating as to the proper dis- 
position of the institution, there gradually developed a sentiment 
within the Presbyterian Church favoring the founding of a denomi- 
national college. Two factors were in the main responsible for this 
development, viz., the union of the Old and New School branches 
of the church in 1870, and the establishment, in Minnesota, of col- 
leges by a number of rival denominations.‘*® In October, 1870, 
the Synod resolved to recommend to its churches the establishment 
of a Presbyterian college,* but the matter was postponed, and not 
until 1880 was any decisive action taken. The trustees of Macal- 


141McLaughlin, Andrew C., History of Higher Education in Michigan, 
Bureau of Education (Circular of Information No. 4), 1891, p. 164. 


142Bruske, Dr. A. F., History of Alma College, 1896 (pamphlet), p. 6. 
1437bid., pp. 9-10. 

144Funk, H. D., A History of Macalester College, p. 29. 

145] bid., p. 33. 

146Funk, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 

147 Minutes of the Synod of Minnesota, 1870, p. 15. 
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ester College’*® indicated their willingness to turn the college over 
to the Synod, to take effect when $30,000.00 had been raised for 
an endowment. On October 15, 1880, therefore, the Synod voted 
to recognize Macalester as a Presbyterian college 


Resolved, That accepting the generous proposition of the Board of Trustees 
of Macalester College, synod will heartily cooperate with the Trustees in 
the effort to speedily and liberally endow Macalester College, and do hereby 
recommend it to the sympathy and support of the churches under our care.149 


Missourt. Three permanent colleges have been founded in Mis- 
souri in association with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.,—Lin- 
denwood, Westminster, and Park. The former institution was 
founded in 1827 by Major George C. Sibley,’®® and given by him 
to the Presbytery of St. Louis in 1853.1°' Park College was estab- 
lished in 1875 by George S. Park, a Presbyterian layman. The 
charter provides that 


The principles of the college shall be non-sectarian, but evangelical, im- 
bued with the spirit of Christian liberty and charity.152 


Westminster College in Missouri was a denominational institution 
from its founding. In 1851 the Synod of Missouri took the follow- 
ing action: 


Whereas the interest of religion and the wants of the church imperiously 
demand that there be established at some eligible point within our bounds, 
a literary institution of high order, to be in the interest of the Presbyterian 
Church, subject to its control and favored with its patronage and super- 
vision: Therefore, Resolved, that we rise up and build.153 


Montana. Montana Collegiate Institute was founded privately in 
1878, the first institution of higher learning in the Territory of 
Montana. 


Soon the sentiment developed that this higher training should be under 
the direction of a religious denomination. Negotiations were opened which 


148The College of St. Paul had been re-named for Charles Macalester who 
gave liberally to the institution. 

149 Minutes of the Synod of Minnesota, 1880, p. 306. 

150Templin, Lucinda de L., The Newer Lindenwood, p. 7. 

151Templin, Lucinda de L., Reminiscences of Lindenwood College, p. 8. 

152Charters and By-Laws of the Presbyterian Colleges, Charter of “The 
Board of Trustees of Park College,” p. 3. 

153 Vinutes of the Synod of Missouri, October 16, 1851. 
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resulted in the school being taken over by the Presbyterian Church in 1883, 
and incorporated under the name of “The College of Montana.”154 


In 1889 the Methodists established Montana Wesleyan College. 
The small population of the state was not able to support two col- 
leges, however, and in 1923 the two institutions were united under 
the joint control of the two denominations, and chartered as Inter- 
mountain Union College.!” 


Nebraska. The educational work of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., in Nebraska has been limited by a small membership— 
the most active denominations in the state were the Methodists and 
Congregationalists.1°* Hastings College represents the interest of 
the Presbyterians in the state of Nebraska. The college was found- 
ed by the Synod of Nebraska in 1882.1°7 


New York. Hamilton College and Elmira College for Women 
represent the Presbyterian interest in higher education in the State 
of New York. The relationship between Hamilton and the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., has been very slight, however, and rests 
upon the sole fact that certain Presbyterian gentlemen were influ- 
ential in its founding. Hamilton College had its beginning in the 
“serious and destitute condition” of the frontier settlements which 


have determined us to contribute of the ability wherewith our Heavenly 
Benefactor have blessed us, towards laying the foundation of a Free School 
or Academy, in the town of Whitestown and County of Herkimer.158 


The institution was chartered on March 22, 1812, as The Trustees 
of Hamilton Oneida Academy.?°? 

Elmira College for Women was founded by the Synod of New York 
in 1852 to provide for the “intellectual, moral, social, and physical 
training’ of women.!®° The charter provided that 


no degree nor literary honor shall be conferred without the completion of 
a course equivalent to the full ordinary course of study as pursued in col- 
leges of this state.161 


154Mfanuscript history of Intermountain Union College. 

155] bid. 

156Holter, Don W., The Role of the Church in Trans-Missouri, 1935 (pam- 
phiet), p. 13. 

157Presbyterian Colleges, 1903, p. 45. 

158Documentary History of Hamilton College, p. 50. 

1597 bid., p. 4. 

160Presbyterian Colleges, 1903, p. 40. 

161Presbyterian Colleges, 1903, p. 40. 
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North Dakota. In 1883 Jamestown College was founded by the 
Presbytery of the Northern Pacific, but the institution was forced to 
close by the Panic of 1893.1°? The institution was re-opened in 1909 
“under the control and supervision of the Synod of North Dakota.’’1® 


Ohio. In September, 1844, the Synod of Cincinnati appointed a 
Committee to advance the cause of Christian education in Ohio;!** 
and, in 1848 the Synods of Cincinnati and Ohio appointed a Com- 
mittee to explore the possibility of securing financial aid for a Pres- 
byterian college.!® The approach of the Civil War delayed the 
progress of the Synods, but in 1866, aided by a gift of a site and 
$100,000.00 from the town of Wooster, the University of Wooster 
was established and chartered. The purpose of the institution, as 
declared by the Trustees, was to glorify God and promote the in- 
terest of the church through Christian education.1® 


Oklahoma. The University of Tulsa is the outgrowth of the mis- 
sion school work which the Women’s Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., carried on at Muskogee, Indian Terri- 
tory. In 1898 the Synod of Indian Territory adopted the institution, 
known as Henry Kendall College, as a Synodical Callege,'®’ and re- 
moved the college to Tulsa, the city offering the Synod of Oklahoma 
a site of twenty acres of land and $100,000.00.1° The Articles of 
Incorporation, as amended in 1928, provide for a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees, but the Board of Christian Education maintains 
“‘an active relationship with the university in regard to certain en- 
dowments.1® 


Oregon. Albany College in Oregon had its origin in the work of 
the Rev. Edward Geary, a Presbyterian missionary 


who came to the Oregon Territory with two commissions, one from the 
Board of Domestic Missions to found and maintain churches, the other from 


162The Jamestown College Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 2, 1938. 

163Quoted from a letter by President B. H. Kroeze of Jamestown College, 
Oct. 10, 1938. 

164Notestein, Lucy L., Wooster of the Middle West, p. 7, Yale University 
Press, 1927. 

165] bid. 
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the Board of Education to establish a college whenever and wherever he 
should feel justified by the conditions prevailing here.17° 

The Rev. Mr. Geary established an academy in 1856, and continued 
the operation of this school until the organization of Albany College, 
under the auspices of the Presbytery of Oregon in 1867.14 


Pennsylvania. Five permanent colleges in association with the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., have been established in Pennsyl- 
vania, viz., Washington and Jefferson,'’* Lafayette, Beaver, Wilson, 
and Grove City. 

Lafayette College had its origin in Easton Union Academy, es- 
tablished in 1794. The citizens of Easton, however, believing an 
institution was necessary to provide a more extensive education,!”* 
projected the establishment of Lafayette College. The charter was 
granted by the Legislature on March 7, 1826. The original char- 
ter, providing that “‘persons of every religious denomination” should 
be capable of being elected trustees,'“* was amended in 1854, mak- 
ing it lawful for the Synod of Philadelphia of the Presbyterian 
Church to nominate candidates for any vacancies on the Board.!7° 

Beaver College has been associated with the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., only since 1928. Founded under Presbyterian influence 
in 1853, as Beaver Female Seminary, the charter was amended in 
1855 to require that the President be a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.'’® Amended again, in 1928, the provision was 
inserted that two-thirds of the eighteen trustees shall be members 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.1” 

Wilson College was established in 1870, under the auspices of the 
Presbytery of Carlisle.1“® Article 1 of the By-Laws states: 

The trustees ‘in the adoption of these By-Laws declare it to be the pur- 


pose of Wilson Female College to afford opportunities to young women for 
obtaining a liberal education, under Christian influence. 


17°Lee, Wallace H., Steps in the Founding of Albany College, (unpublished 
manuscript). 

W71] bid. 

172The founding of Washington and Jefferson College was discussed in 
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The charter provides that a majority of the trustees shall always 
be composed of Presbyterian ministers.” 


Grove City College is Presbyterian only by reason of its begin- 
ning and sentiment. The college began as a private academy main- 
taind by a Presbyterian minister, and was chartered successively as 
Pine Grove Normal Academy in 1879, and Grove City College in 
1884.18° No relationship, other than historical and friendly, is 
maintained with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


The College was founded by Presbyterian men, is largely supported by 
their gifts, and is in all essential respects as Presbyterian in its character 
as anyone could wish.181 


South Dakota. The Presbyterian University of South Dakota was 
established at Pierre, by the Presbytery of Southern Dakota, in 
1883.18? This institution lived until 1897, when lack of member- 
ship in the church, loss of support, and an income ‘‘which fell be- 
low the starvation point” compelled its closing.1** The remaining 
assets of the defunct college were taken over by the Synod of South 
Dakota, and applied to the founding of Huron College in 1898. 
The Articles of Incorporation provide for control by the Synod of 
South Dakota.15* 


Tennessee. Maryville College had its beginning with the mis- 
sionary labor of the Rev. Isaac Anderson. In 1802 he organized 
a “classical academy” which was the predecessor of Maryville Col- 
lege.18° The Rev. Mr. Anderson believed that a college in Ten- 
nessee was a necessity, and declared 


The best interests of the public demand this. . . . I plead for no particular 
denomination . . . I plead for a learned and pious ministry to bless and 
adorn our rising country.186 


In 1819, The Union Presbytery of Tennessee, 


179Charter of Wilson College (1907) Section IV. 
189Grove City College Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, February, 1938, pp. 4-5. 


181Quoted from a letter from President Ketler of Grove City College to 
the College Board, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


182Historical Bulletin of Huron College and Pierre University, 1920, p. 3. 
1837 bid., p. 10. 

184Articles of Incorporation of Huron College (1905), Article 5. 
185Wilson, Samuel T., Chronicles of Maryville College, p. 22. 
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viewing with deep concern the extensive fields of the Southern and Western 
parts of our country ... in which there are few, very few laborers.187 


overtured the Synod of Tennessee to establish a seminary where 
young men might be trained for the ministry. The Synod adopted 
the overture and established the Southern and Western Theological 
Seminary,—the genesis of Maryville College.1*® 


Washington. The Rev. George Whitworth, a pioneer Presby- 
terian missionary in the Territory of Washington, establshed an 
academy at Sumner, Washington, in 1883; and from this academy, 
Whitworth College was organized. The academy was raised to 
the status of a college by vote of the Board of Trustees in 1889, 
and was taken under the control of the Synod of Washington, 
October, 1899.159 


West Virginia. Davis and Elkins College is the sole representa- 
tive of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in higher education in 
the state of West Virginia. The college was established and en- 
dowed by private philanthropy in 1904. A deed conveyed the in- 
stitution to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and was placed un- 
der the joint supervision and control of four West Virginia pres- 
byteries, and the Synod of West Virginia.1%° 


Wisconsin. Prairieville Academy was incorporated by the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Wisconsin in 1841. In 1845, Mr. Eleazar 
Root, a Presbyterian teacher, took charge of the academy, and 
proposed to the trustees that it be raised to the status of a college. 
The trustees prepared a charter and Carroll College was born, 
January 31, 1846. 


The newly organized college represented the determined purpose of the 
pioneers of southern Wisconsin to reproduce in their western homes the 
institution of intellectual and religious culture which they had cherished in 
their old homes, chiefly in New York and New England.191 


187] bid., p. 40. 

1887 bid., p. 41. The Theological Department of Maryville College was dis- 
continued in 1866. 

189. etter from the President of Whitworth College, dated August 25, 1938. 
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In 1850 the college was taken under the care of the Synod of Wis- 
consi: 

These data on the founding of permanent colleges in association 
with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., are summarized in Table II. 

The founding and maintenance of forty-nine institutions of high- 
er learning is indicative of the purpose of the Presbyterians to ad- 
vance the cause of education within the bounds of the church, 
and the belief of many devout. people that they were doing a good 
and necessary work. Under certain conditions, however, this same 
combination of factors may result in dissipated energy and failure, 
—and the factors tending to failure were present as the Presby- 
terians advanced into the West. The agencies active in the found- 
ing of Presbyterian colleges worked without the aid of a unified 
plan; there was little unity of purpose, and the supreme judicatory 
was able to exercise little restraint in the location and founding of 
new institutions. Real estate speculation and the rivalry of differ- 
ent denominations added further elements of confusion. 


The owners of town lots, eager to enhance the profit of their speculation, 
bring into their plans crude schemes for founding colleges. Visionary edu- 
cators bring forward wild propositions for founding cities and colleges... . 
Zealots for a denomination, eager to get possession of the ground “in ad- 
vance of all others” proceed, on a paper plan to organize, to open their 
college, without either wisdom or money to insure permanent results.194 


The Presbyterians, in common with other denominations, engaged 
in some of these ill-founded schemes to found colleges, with wasted 
effort, failure and dead colleges the result of their labors. The 
data on the success of the Presbyterians in establishing permanent 
colleges are given in Table III.* 


An examination of these data show that in eight states there are 
no dead Presbyterian colleges; but, it is significant that in each, 
of these states the church gave its united support to a single insti- 
tution. Further, these states are in the western group which was 
settled later, and some of the earlier enthusiasm for founding col- 
leges had been dissipated. The greatest mortality occurred in the 
South, where the effects of the Civil War and the great Presbyterian 


1927 bid. 

1944nnual Report of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theo- 
logical Education at the West, 1863, pp. 14-15. 

*The permanent and dead colleges founded by the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church are not included in these data. 
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TABLE II 
Permanent Colleges Founded in Association With The Presbyterian Church, 


College Location Date of Organization Founded by 

Albany Albany, Oregon 1866 Presbytery 
Alma Alma, Mich. 1866 Synod 
Beaver Jenkintown, Pa. 1855 Privately 
Blackburn Carlinville, Ill. 1857 Privately 
Buena Vista Storm Lake, Ia. 1891 Presbytery 
Carroll Waukesha, Wis. 1846 Privately 
Centre Danville, Ky. 1819 Synod 
Coe Cedar Rapids, Ia. 1881 Privately 
Cumberland !93 Lebanon, Tenn. 
Davis-Elkins Elkins, W. Va. 1904 Privately 
Dubuque Dubuque, Ia. 1852 Privately 
Elmira Elmira, N. Y. 1852 Synod 
Emporia Emporia, Kan. 1882 Synod 
Grove City Grove City, Pa. 1876 Privately 
Hamilton Clinton, N. Y. 1812 Privately 
Hanover _ | Hanover, Ind. 1833 Presbytery 
Hastings Hastings, Neb. 1882 Synod 
Highland Highland, Kansas 1857 Presbytery 
Huron Huron, S. Dak. 1883 Presbytery 
Idaho Caldwell, Idaho 1893 Presbytery 
Illinois Jacksonville, Ill. 1829 Privately 
Intermountain Union Billings, Montana 1883 Privately 
James Millikin 193 

University Decatur, Ill. 
Jamestown Jamestown, N. D. 1884 Presbytery 
Lafayette Easton, Pa. 1826 Privately 
Lake Forest Lake Forest, Ill. 1857 Synod 
Lenox Hopkinton, Ia. 1856 Privately 
Lincoln 193! Lincoln, Il. 
Lindenwood St. Charles, Mo. 1827 Privately 
Macalester St. Paul, Minn. 1874 Privately 
Maryville Maryville, Tenn. 1842 Synod 
Missouri Valley 193! Marshall, Mo. 
Occidental LosAngeles, Calif. 1887 Privately 
Ozarks, College of 193 | Clarksville, Ark. 
Park . Parkville, Mo. 1875 Privately 
Parsons Fairfield, Ia. 1875 Synod 
Pikeville 193 Pikeville, Ky. 
Trinity 193 Waxahachie, Texas 
Tulsa Tulsa, Okla. 1894 Missions 
Tusculum Greenville, Tenn. 1794 Privately 
Wabash Crawfordsville, Ind. 1834 Privately 
Washington-Jefferson Washington, Pa 1802 Privately 
Waynesburg 193 Waynesburg, Pa. 
Western College for 

Women : Oxford, Ohio 1853 Privately 
Westminster Salt Lake City, Utah 1895 Presbytery 
West minster Fulton, Mo. 1849 Synod 
Whitworth Spokane, Wash. 1889 Privately 
Wilson Chambersburg, Pa. 1869 Presbytery 
Wooster Wooster, Ohio 1866 Synod 


198These colleges were founded by the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and became 
associated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in the Reunion of 1906. 
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TABLE III 
Mortality of Colleges Founded by The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


State Total Colleges Living Colleges Dead Colleges Mortality Rate 

Utah 1 3] 0 0 
Washington 1 1 0 0 
Oregon 1 1 0 0 
So. Dakota 1 1 0 0 
No. Dakota 1 1 0 0 
Idaho 1 1 0 0 
Montana 1 1 0 0 
Oklahoma a 1 0 0 
New York 3 2 1 33% 
Kansas 3 2 1 33% 
Pensylvania 9 5 4 AAG 
Iowa 9 5 4 44% 
Illinois 6 3 3 50% 
Michigan 2 1 1 50% 
Wisconsin 2 1 1 50% 
Indiana 4 2 2 50% 
Minnesota 2 1 i 50% 
West Virginia 2 1 1 50% 
Ohio 5 2 3 60% 
Nebraska 3 J 2 67% 
California 3 1 2 67% 
Tennessee i 2 5 1% 
Kentucky 5 1 4 80% 
Missouri 15 3 12 80% 
Arkansas ul 0 1 100% 
Louisiana 1 0 1 100% 
Texas 2 0 yA 100% 
So. Carolina 2 0 Pe 100% 
No. Carolina 2 0 2 100% 
Florida 2 0 2 100% 
Mississippi 2 0 2 100% 
Alabama 3 0 3 106% 
Georgia 3 0 3 100% 
Maryland 3 0 3 100% 

Total 109 41 68 62% 


division of 1861 swept the colleges out of existence. Missouri 
leads in the number of colleges founded and the number of dead 
colleges. Missouri was strongly affected by the Cumberland schism, © 
and the state was completely divided by the division of 1861. 


The most disastrous failures that have been experienced by Presbyterianism 
in Missouri have been in connection with a cause dear to the heart of every 
Presbyterian—Education. The early Presbyterian preachers and their wives 
were often also teachers, out of whose private schools grew colleges and 
universities—so-called. Many of these institutions soon went down entirely; 
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. a few stand today a credit to the denomination with which they have 
always been connected.195 


The success of the Presbyterians in establishing permanent colleges 
compares favorably, however, with the record of other denomina- 
tions. Tewksbury reports a mortality of 81% of the colleges 
founded by various denominations in sixteen states before the 
Civil War. The mortality of 62% charged against the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., therefore, places the denomination in fav- 
orable contrast with the success of other groups and denominations 
in founding permanent colleges.1%® 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER IV 


1. The position of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., with re- 
spect to the extension of its bounds into the West, was very favor- 
able. The denomination was well organized, it was located on the 
frontier, and the work of missions was the foundation of its pro- 
gram. Progress was seriously impeded, however, by the insistence 
of the denomination that the forms, the doctrines, and the usages 
of the more orderly communities be observed under frontier condi- 
tions, | 

2. The refusal of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to lower 
the required standards for its ministry on the frontier worked to 
the ultimate advantage of the denomination. The presence of large 
numbers of these educated ministers kept alive an interest in edu- 
cation, and gave a strong impetus to the founding of schools and 
colleges. 

3. The Presbyterians held that the historic position of that 
church with respect to higher learning, and the obligation to pro- 
tect and perpetuate the cultural heritage of the church, gave them 
an especial mandate to establish colleges. 

4. The program of ministerial education in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., was founded on the academic training of the 
colleges. The refusal of the denomination to abrogate this training, 


195Hfill, Rev. John B., Presbyterianism in Missouri, p. 16 (pamphlet), 1900. 

196 Tewksbury, Donald G., The Founding of American Colleges and Uni- 
versities Before the Civil War, p. 28. The fact that Dr. Tewksbury’s study 
closes with the Civil War will have some influence on the results. The in- 
cidence of failure was higher among the earlier colleges. 
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made the founding of calleges in convenient locations an obligation 
the leadership could not escape. 


5. In recent years the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has ex- 
hibited a willingness to accept and cooperate with the non-denomi- 
national institutions of higher learning. The emphasis of these in- 
stitutions on a materialistic philosophy and a secularized view of 
life, however, has served to strengthen the determination of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to provide adequate opportunity for 
young people to secure higher learning under the influence of the 
church. 


6. The great educational activity of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., in the West was due, in part, to a sincere belief that 
without the benefits to be derived from the work of schools and 
colleges, the unusual conditions of the frontier would tend to con- 
ditions of immorality, and the loss of certain standards and inhibi- 
tions of conduct. 


7. Rivalry in founding colleges was a common feature of the ad- 
vance of the various denominations into the West. The Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., participated in this unwise and wasteful 
educational procedure. 


8. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has exercised a minimum 
of unified control in founding colleges. The General Assembly, the 
highest judicatory of the denomination, has founded no colleges, 
this task being committed to the lower judicatories and other groups 
within the denomination. 


9. The responsible leadership of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
believed the highest function of the denomination, with respect to 
the founding of colleges, was not to directly establish and maintain 
colleges, but to encourage individuals and groups to do so under 
the supervision and control of a church judicatory. 


10. Unity of action and purpose in establishing and maintaining 
colleges is essential to a successful educational program. The un- 
willingness of the General Assembly to take a position of positive 
leadership in founding colleges has resulted in dissipated energy, 
wasted money, and the unwise location of many colleges. 


COANE ee Reve 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE DENOMINATION 
TO THE COLLEGES 


The Denominational Control of the Colleges 


‘The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has taken the position that 
a system of education which is religious in character, and designed 
to promote the welfare of a religious group or organization, should 
be under the control of that group or organization—its administra- 
tion cannot be safely confided to any “foreign authority.”* Further- 
more, that this is a position which may be taken without any pre- 
sumption, since it is the undoubted right of the church “to under- 
take the education of her children in her own way.”* When the 
General Assembly attempted to establish its first seminary or col- 
lege in 1743, this right was given expression in the agreement “‘that 
the said school should be opened under the inspection of the Synod.” 
Further, in 1848 the General Assembly established within the Board 
of Education, a Department of General Christian Education to give 
aid in founding colleges. This venture was accompanied by the 
declaration that, 


Every stage of the process (education) should be subject to the control 
and influence of the Church.*’ 


This Department of General Christian Education covered the period 
1848-1870. During this period, twelve of the colleges now in asso- 
ciation with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., were established, 
and, with one exception, the charter provisions required that mem- 
bers of the Boards of Trustees should be elected by Presbyteries or 


1Annual Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
1848, pp. 22-30. 


*Tbid., p. 30. 
3Records of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 1706-1788, p. 185. 
4Annual Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., p. 50. 
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Synods, or these bodies were given the authority to confirm such 
elections.° 

The policy of denominational control received new expression 
in 1883, with the inauguration of the Board of Aid for Colleges and 
Academies. 


The colleges that the Church should found should therefore be . . . under 
our own denominational control. And this for two reasons: other denom- 
inations are in the field pushing their way by institutions. . . . If, therefore, 
we would vie with other denominations on the continental field still meas- 
urably unoccupied, we must have our own denominational college. .. . 

The trust of this vast region is committed in part to us. . . . To neglect 
it, to turn our backs upon it, to fold our hands as a great body of intelligent 
Christians and say we will give it no thought . . . is to invite a grave peril 
and pave the way for its coming. ... If it be clear, then ... that the need 
on this field is instant and urgent for Christian academies and colleges under 
our denominational control, then it goes without saying that we must have 
for this work a supervising agency.® 


The policy of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., with regard to 
the control of the colleges is thus made very clear. In what degree 
has the denomination been successful in extending and maintaining 
this policy in its affiliated colleges?’ 

The effect of the policy of the educational foundations upon the 
continuance of denominational control, may be clarified in the 
following statement: 


Colleges having friendly and intimate relations with various denominations 
have been welcomed to the benefits of the retiring allowance system, so long 
as their relation did not involve control of the college by a denominational 
body, or the limitation of the choice of trustees, officers, or teachers.® 


The same year in which the above statement of policy was made 
by a foundation, the Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., declared that, 


Former denominational colleges have put themselves in the non-denomina- 
tional group to become eligible for endowments and _ pensions.” 


5Charters and By-Laws of the Presbyterian College Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 1936. 

SReport of the Special Committee on Education, Minutes, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., 1883, pp. 586-587. 

7The character of this affiliation is discussed in Chapter VI. 

8Pritchett, Henry S., “The Relations of Christian Denominations to Col- 
leges,” Educational Review, Vol. 36, October, 1908, p. 218. 

9Annual Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
1908" p15, 
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The College Board, likewise, stated: 


Within the past year, some of the institutions that have long been con- 
nected officially with the church have felt that it was wise for them, from 
the point of view of material provision, to change the existing relations, and 
to secure such modification of their charters as would give them self-perpetu- 
ating Boards of Trustees, and thus remove them from official communication 
with the church. The Board believes this is a thoroughly mistaken policy, 
and that it will have results in the life of the institution that those who 
have secured the change have been farthest from intending.1® 


The severance by the colleges of their official connection to the 
denomination was the cause of some anxiety to the friends and con- 
tributors to the Presbyterian institutions, but they were given the 
assurance that, 


So far the Board sees no immediate danger of such colleges as have changed 
their charters losing their Christian character, or of being less loyal to the 
standards of education and of positive Christian influence expected by the 
church.11 


The number of colleges obtaining changes in their charters or 
articles of incorporation has not been large. In 1907 the Synod 
of Iowa assented to the amendment of the Articles of Incorporation 
of Coe College, “‘so that the election of Trustees shall be final with- 
out ratification by the Synod.’! Elmira College secured a change 
in its charter, making its trustees self-perpetuating rather than 
elected by the Synod of New York, “to place the college on the 
Carnegie Foundation.”!* Occidental College obtained a similar 
change in its charter in 1908,'* and in 1928 the Synod of Oklahoma 
vested the control of the University of Tulsa in a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees.'® 


A number of favorable changes in relationship, from the point of 
view of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., have also been made. 
In 1928, the Charter of Beaver College in Pennsylvania was amend- 
ed, providing that two-thirds of the members of the Board of Trus- 


104nnual Report of the College Board, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A, 
1908, pp. 9-10. 
11Annual Report of the College Board, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 1910, 


p. 4. 

12Charters and By-Laws of Presbyterian Colleges, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 1936 (manuscript), p. 3. 

13Ibid., p. 51. 

14] bid., p. 10. 

PIT Did. Di V2. 
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tees shall be members of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.'® Illinois 
College merged with Jacksonville (Illinois) Female Academy in 1902, 
and one of the stipulations of this merger was to the effect that “a 
majority of the Board of Trustees of Illinois College should be mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church.’’** Other minor changes involved 
the transfer of control from a presbytery to a synod. 

Analysis of the charters and Articles of Incorporation of the col- 
leges now in association with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
indicate the supervision and control of the colleges, exercised by 
one of the judicatories of the church, is the accepted practice in the 
greater number of the institutions. In the schedule which follows, 
the charters are reported according to the three divisions into which 
the General Assembly has classified the colleges: (1) those organ- 
ically connected with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., or (2) re- 
quired by charter to have at least two-thirds of their Boards of 
Trustees members of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., or (3) ac- 
tually under Presbyterian approval as to their work.'® 


1. Institutions Organically Connected with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. 5. A. 


College Charter Requirements'9 
Alma— Synod elects Board of Trustees. 
Buena Vista— Synod elects Board of Trustees, two-thirds of 


whom shall be members of the Presbyterian 
Church, Us S,4A; 


Carroll— Synod elects twenty-four of the twenty-five 
members of the Board of Trustees. 

Centre— Election of members of the Board of Trus- 
tees must be submitted to the Synod for rati- 
fication. 

Cumberland University— Synod nominates members or Board of Trus- 


tees. Not less than two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of the Board shall be members of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


16Charters and By-Laws of Presbyterian Colleges, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 1936 (manuscript), p. 1. 

1Tbid., p. 7. 

18“Presbyterian approval” is interpreted to mean that a Synod or a Pres- 
bytery may send a committee of visitation to any such college to learn the 
quality of the work done by it, and to report thereon; or it may receive a 
written or an oral report by the President or other appointed officer of the 
college. 

19All data secured from, Charters and By-Laws of the Presbyterian Col- 
leges, Board of Christian Education, 1936, (pamphlet). 
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Davis and Elkins— 
Dubuque, University of— 
Emporia, College of— 
Hastings— 


Huron— 


Intermountain Union 


James Millikin University— 


Jamestown— 
Lafayette— 


Lake Forest— 


Lindenwood— 
Maryville— 
Missouri Valley— 
Ozarks, College of— 
Trinity— 


Waynesburg— 


Westminster (Missouri)— 


Whitworth— 


Wooster— 


Board of eighteen members—nine nominated 
by Presbytery and nine by the Synod. 
Election to Board membership must be rati- 
fied by Synod. 

Synod elects Board of Trustees. 

Synod nominates members of the Board of 
Trustees, two-thirds of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
Synod elects Board of Trustees, two-thirds of 
whom shall be members of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 

This college is under the joint control of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. There is a Board of 
thirteen members, five of whom are elected 
by the Synod, three are elected by the Mon- 
tana Methodist Conference, and five by the 
Corporation. 

Synod elects the Board of Trustees. 

Synod elects the Board of Trustees. 

Election to Board membership must be rati- 
fied by the Synod. 

Election to Board membership must be rati- 
fied by the Synod. 

Synod elects the Board of Trustees. 

Synod elects the Board of Trustees. 

Synod elects the Board of Trustees. 

Synod elects the Board of Trustees. 

Election to Board membership must be rati- 
fied by Synod. 

Election to Board membership must be rati- 
fied by Synod; two-thirds of the Trustees 
shall be members of the Presbyterian Church, 
Ussos Ae 

Synod elects the Board of Trustees. Twenty- 
four of the thirty members of the Board shall 
be members of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A., or the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Election to Board membership must be rati- 
fied by the Synod. Two-thirds of the Trus- 
tees shall be members of the Presbyterian 
Church US AY 

Synod elects the Board of Trustees. Three- 
fourths of the trustees shall be members of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
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Highland— 
Lenox— 
Lincoln— 
Pikeville— 


Westminster (Utah)— 


Junior Colleges 


Presbytery elects the Board of Trustees. 
Synod elects the Board of Trustees. 

Synod elects the Board of Trustees. 
Members of the Board of Trustees are recom- 
mended by the Board for nomination by the 
Presbytery and elected by the Synod. 
Synod elects the Board of Trustees. 


2. Institutions Having at Least Two-Thirds* of Their Boards of 
Trustees Members of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


College 
Albany*— 


Beaver— 
Idaho— 
Tllinois*— 


Macalester— 


Parsons— 


Wilson*— 


Charter Requirements19 


A majority of the Trustees shall be members 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. ; 
Two-thirds of the Trustees shall be members 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
Two-thirds of the Trustees shall be members 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

A majority of the Trustees shall be members 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
Two-thirds of the Trustees shall be members 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


Sixteen of the thirty Trustees shall be mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
“Whenever this number falls below sixteen, 
the first vacancies filled shall be from mem- 
bers thereof.” 

A majority of the Trustees shall always be 
composed of ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., two-thirds of the Trustees 
shall be citizens of Pennsylvania. 


3. Institutions not Subject to Ecclesiastical Control, but Related 
Historically to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


College 
Coe— 
Elmira— 
Grove City— 
Hamilton— 


Charter Requirements19 
The Board fills its own vacancies. 
The Board fills its own vacancies. 
No religious test is required of the Trustees. 
The Board fills its own vacancies. 


*Albany, Illinois and Wilson Colleges require less than the two-thirds mem- 
bership stipulated by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
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Hanover— The Board fills its own vacancies. However, 
of the eight members elected each year, two 
nominees are submitted by the Synod and 
one by the Alumni Association. 


Occidental— The Board fills its own vacancies. 
Park— The Board fills its own vacancies. 
Tulsa, University of— The Board fills its own vacancies. 
Tusculum— The Board fills its own vacancies. 
Wabash— The Board fills its own vacancies. 


Washington and Jefferson— The Board fills its own vacancies. 
Western College for Women— The Board fills its own vacancies. 


Junior Colleges 


Blackburn— The Board fills its own vacancies. 


Denominational Influence on Educational Standards 


A college is, primarily, an educational institution regardless of 
any other purpose it may have. The fact of an affiliation or asso- 
ciation with a religious group or organization does not release the 
institution from an obligation to dedicate its best energy to the 
cause of higher education. A like obligation rests upon the re- 
ligious group or denomination which seeks to supervise or control 
these institutions. It is important, then, to determine the educa- 
tional policy of a denomination with respect to its affiliated colleges. 
Has the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., manifested any concern for 
the quality of the educational work in the Presbyterian colleges? 
What means has the denomination employed to effect this purpose? 

A primary objective of the Presbytrian Church, U. S. A., in 
founding colleges was to provide facilities for the academic training 
of ministers. The denomination was, therefore, very properly con- 
cerned that the educational work, and the standards of the colleges 
be fully adequate for that purpose. In 1849 the Board of Educa- 
tion declared: 


It is by schools of high character that we may also most reasonably hope 
to provide a sufficient supply of competent teachers. Great schools have 
always been prolific of great teachers. . . . By elevating schools, we elevate 
the tone of instruction and intelligence thruout the church.*” 


The educational standards of the colleges thus become a matter 


20Annual Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
1849, p. 22. 
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of denominational concern because the work of these institutions 
would reflect in the preparation and effectiveness of the ministry. 
The recognition came very early, too, that the standards and effect- 
iveness of the colleges were very closely related to the factors of 
number, location and equipment. 

While they (Standing Committee on Education) believe that new colleges 

should be established to meet the educational demands of providence, they 
think that great care and prudence are requisite in locating and founding 
these institutions; and particularly do they recommend to the friends of the 
colleges already in existence to endow them fully; in the meantime to avoid 
debt, to raise the standards of scholarship . . . and generally endeavor to 
make every college within the bounds of the church worthy of the ancient 
fame of Presbyterianism,?! 
The leadership of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was not un- 
aware of the harmful influence exercised on educational standards 
by the undue multiplication of small colleges which “must at best 
drag out a sickly existence’; and more and more the importance of 
well-equipped, first-class colleges was recognized. 

The Board rejoices in the evidence that the zeal for multiplying colleges 
is obviously on the decrease, and a much more healthful indication as to 
the necessity of consolidation of some existing institutions and the conjunc- 
tion of stronger elements in other enterprises is rapidly on the increase. One 
well-endowed college can do all the work of a large region, and better train 
all of its well-prepared applicants for literary degrees than can two or three 
inefficient institutions22 

The Board of Education, in pointing out this fundamental weak- 
ness in the Presbyterian educational system, found itself in the un- 
fortunate position of not being able to do very much about it. In 
many cases a college was founded with little money, little wisdom, 
and even less prospect of developing into a first-class educational 
institution. The vital necessity of a change in this policy, in the 
interest of higher educational standards, was recognized by some 
men not connected with the official policy of the denomination; 

There is no use founding another (college) like those we already have. 
They are doing a good job, but the supply of that kind is adequate... . 
But we need some great, central, high-grade, and well-equipped institutions 

. where as good training can be had as anywhere in the East.23 


21Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., 1859, p. 24. 

22Annual Report of the Board of Education, 1864, p. 19. 

23Brown, Dr. Arthur J., Higher Education in the Northwest, 1891 (pam- 
phlet), pp. 6-7. 
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The organization of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies 
gave some added strength to the purpose of the denomination to 
raise the standards of the colleges. The Board strongly opposed 
the multiplication of small, struggling colleges, which could not 
reasonably hope to secure funds for their support without a promis- 
cuous appeal to all the friends of the church and of education. The 
continuation of this practice, the Board declared, would tend to 
perpetuate 


the old-time evils of inflated ventures, local competitions . . . and an or- 
ganized and solid denominational work cannot be done.?4 


The Board reported encouragement, however, in the fact that its 
effort to improve the standards of the colleges 


make the most striking impression. There is loyalty to a high standard and 
a steady push toward it.25 


It may be noted that a certain impetus was given to this “steady 
push” toward higher standards. In 1897 the Board of Aid refused 
aid to an academy that attempted to do college work ‘“‘while not 
prepared for it’’;?° and a Committee of the General Assembly de- 
plored the fact that teachers in the colleges were compelled to 
work with too many students, in poorly-equipped classrooms. 


We should suppose that the Presbyterian church, the friend of learning 
. would be anxious to aid such institutions.2? 


The Board of Aid, as the official agency of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., constituted an educational force in yet another way. In 
1896 a plan for classifying the colleges was adopted, the Board de- 
claring that “names of institutions sometimes express ambition 
rather than attainments.”** The standard requirements for colleges 
were: 


1. Colleges granting degrees must require for admission at least the prepar- 
ation described in the Three Years Course of the Standard Requirements for 
Academies. 


244nnual Report of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., 1885, pp. 4-5. 

250 p. cit., 1896, p. 3. 

26Annual Report of the Board Of Aid for Colleges and Academies, Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., 1897, p. 3. 

27Report of Standing Committee on Aid for Colleges and Academies, Min- 
utes, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1898, pp. 280-281. 

28Annual Report of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, op. cit., 
1896, p. 8. 
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2. Require at least 60 units for graduation. 

3. The recitation period must not be less than 45 minutes; in laboratory 
work two hours was required as the equivalent of one recitation. 

4. No credit was to be allowed for technical work in Music and Art, or 
in professional work not offered in the curriculum.?9 


It was further recommended that the colleges give greater attention 
to classical study, and the increased use of the laboratory methods 
of study.®° In taking this step, the grade of the colleges must be 
constantly raised,*! that a greater degree of uniformity among the 
colleges was to be achieved,?” and the work, in general, should be 
so well done that there need be no occasion for Presbyterian stu- 
dents to secure an education in schools not affiliated with the Pres- 
byterian Church.°®? 


Our higher institutions of learning must not be permitted to stand still, or 
to retrograde, or in anyway to drift toward the rear in the ranks of such 
agencies. They must at once be put fully abreast of the very best of their 
kind.34 


The College Board gave a new emphasis to this attitude by declar- 
ing: 


In this twentieth century of Christian progress, the Presbyterian church 
must not ask a community to support a college because it has a pious tone 
or religious influence, unless at the same time it is living up to the highest 
educational standards and _ ideals.35 


The cooperation of the colleges was not allowed to remain on a 
voluntary basis. In 1908, the College Board directed the colleges 
to designate themselves as such, only when they were giving four 
years of college work;*® furthermore, that the Board would cooper- 
ate only with those institutions ‘as promote and maintain high edu- 
cational standards.” 


29Annual Report of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, op. Cit., 
1896, p. 10. 

30] bid. 

31Report of the Standing Committee on Aid for the Colleges, Minutes, op. 
cit., 1900, p. 117. 

320p. cit., 1901, p. 40. 

33] bid., p. 54. 

340. cit., 1903, p. 85. 

35A4nnual Report of the College Board, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A,, 
1906, pp. 11-12. 

360p. cit., 1908, p. 385. 

37Report of the Committee on Aid for Colleges, Mimutes, op. cit., 1909, 
D220, 
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In 1912 the College Board adopted a new set of standards for 
the classification of colleges. The requirements for a ‘Class A” 
college were: 


1. Six professors giving full time to college work. 
2. Give four years of college work. 
3. Require four years of high school or academy work for admission. 


4. Heads of Departments must have the M.A. degree or in lieu thereof, 
conspicuous teaching ability. 


5. A minimum of $200,000.00 of productive funds, or an income, from 
stable sources of not less than $15,000.00. 


6. A library of not less than 5000 volumes. 


7. Laboratory equipment sufficient to offer two years of work in physics, 
chemistry, botany and zoology.?8 


On the basis of these standards, thirty-one colleges were placed in 
“Class A,” and sixteen in “Class B.” Fourteen failed to meet the 
standard with respect to faculty, eleven were below the standard for 
library and laboratory; and, all of the “Class B” colleges were be- 
low standard for endowment and income.®® The Board declared 
this elevation of standards would continue, and recommended the 
appointment of a committee composed of college presidents and 
members of the College Board, to revise the classification of insti- 
tutions from year to year.*° 

A most significant action to raise the standards of the Presby- 
terian colleges was taken by the Presbyterian College Union.*! Fol- 
lowing two years of discussion, the following standards were adopted 
in 1921. 


1. (a) Eight departments of instruction, each having one teacher of profes- 
sorial rank, giving full time to his department. 


(b) A requitement for unconditional admission of fifteen units of second- 
ary work, or graduation from an accredited secondary school. 


(c) At least fifteen hours a week for four years should be required for 
graduation with a Bachelor’s degree. 


(d) The curriculum should be conservatively outlined in relation to such 
resources aS may be necessary to conduct the announced course of 
instruction. 


38Annual Report of the College Board, op. cit., 1915, p. 10. 

397 bid., pp. 11-12. 

407 bid. 

41The Presbyterian College Union, an organization of the presidents of 
Presbyterian colleges, was formed in 1901. ‘This Union constitutes a power- 
ful force in Presbyterian higher education. 
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(e) The program of studies should offer advanced work in the several de- 
partments of instruction, and should be administered to preserve a 
distinction between elementary and advanced studies by providing a 
reasonably definite stage of advance for students in each of the four 
college years. 


2. (a) Teachers of professorial rank, including assistant professors, who 
should constitute at least two-thirds of all the teachers of the college, 
should have at least two years study in a graduate school of recog- 
nized standing, and should have the M.A. degree. 


(b) It is desirable that one-fourth of the teachers of professorial rank 
should hold the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or have an equiv- 
alent qualification. 


(c) A net productive endowment of $300,000.00. 


(d) A library containing books chosen with a reasonably definite reference 
to courses of instruction offered and on which at least $1000.00 a year 
is expended for new books and _ periodicals. 


(e) Laboratory equipment sufficient for the courses offered and an appro- 
priation of $1000.00 a year for equipment and apparatus.*? 


The following proposed standards were not adopted: 


1. An annual income of $40,000.00 should be available for operating expenses. 


2. The college year shall consist of 36 weeks, of which at least 34 shall be 
full recitation weeks of 15 credit hours each. 


The adoption of these standards was in harmony with a statement 
by the Board of Christian Education. 


The standards (for accrediting) are constantly rising in America. . . . To 
graduate from a college not meeting these standards is to receive a degree 
that is not accepted at par by colleges, state universities and Boards of Edu- 
cation. This situation brings the Presbyterian Church face to face with a 
serious question. Is it right and moral for a church, which justly prides 
itself upon its appreciation of the worth and place of higher education to 
offer its students anything but the best ?44 


In what degree do the colleges in association with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., satisfy the standards set by the accrediting agen- 
cies? These data are given in Table IV. 


42Minutes of the Presbyterian College Union, 1921, pp. 16-17. 
43 Minutes of the Presbyterian College Union, 1921, pp. 16-17. 


444nnual Report of the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, 
OSA 8929, pe 42. 
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TABLE IV 
The Accreditation of Colleges in Association With The Presbyterian Church 
U. S. A.45 
Assoc. of American American 
College State Dept.| Regional | American Medical Assoc. of 
of Educ. Assoc. | Universities Assoc. University 
Women 
Albany Yes Yes Yes 
Alma Yes Yes Yes 
Beaver Yes 
Buena Vista Yes 
Carrell Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Centre Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Coe Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Cumberland Yes 
Davis- Elkins Yes 
Dukuque Yes Yes 
Elmira Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Emporia Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Grove City Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Hamilton Yes Yes Yes Yes (Men) 
Hanover Yes Yes Yes 
Hastings Yes Yes Yes 
Huron Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Idaho Yes Yes Yes 
Illinois Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Intermountain Union Yes Yes Yes 
James Millikin Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Jamestown Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Lafayette Yes Yes Yes Yes (Men) 
Lake Forest Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Lindenwood Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Macalester Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Maryville Yes Yes Yes Yes YES 
Missouri Valley Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Occidental Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Ozarks Yes 
Park Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Parsons Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Trinity Yes Yes Yes 
Tulsa Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Tusculum Yes Yes Yes 
Wabash Yes Yes Yes Yes (Men) 
Washington and Jefferson Yes Yes Yes Yes (Men) 
Waynesburg Yes 
Western Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Westminster Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Whitworth Yes Yes Yes 
Wilson Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Wooster Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Blackburn Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Highland Yes 
Lenox Yes 
Lincoln Yes Yes Yes 
Pikeville Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 


Westminster 


45These data are taken from the records of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation as of June 30, 1937. 
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The Unification of Presbyterian Higher Education’ 


The task of founding and controlling colleges in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., has been the responsibility of the inferior judi- 
catories and certain privately organized groups within the denomi- 
nation. Each of these agencies, working independently, has made 
such provision for higher education as lay within its power, or, as 
seemed to be demanded by the needs of a particular district. The 
denomination has long recognized this situation as a weakness in 
the attainment of a really effective program. As early as 1864 the 
Board of Education declared that, in the effort to establish col- 
leges, much embarrassment and great sacrifice of the energies and 
resources of the denomination had resulted from the fact that no 
provision had been made to secure concerted action and mutual 
adjustment of plans throughout the entire bounds of the church.*® 


The first movement in the direction of a concerted effort arose 
from the organization of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Acad- 
emies in 1883. This new agency promised to introduce some order 
and harmony into a difficult situation. 


The wonder is that ninety-four years* were allowed to pass without any 
concerted effort of this nature. Much indeed was done by Presbyterians 
from the beginning in the interest of higher education, but it was done in 
a sporadic way, without the official or united action of the church. ... For 
sixty-six years we have had our annual “Day of Prayer for Colleges,” but 
the praying was not matched with concerted working.4? 


The organization of the Board of Aid for Colleges, and its suc- 
cessor Boards, gave some promise of a degree of cooperation and 
unity of effort such as the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., had hither- 
to not experienced in the field of higher education. To this end 
the influence of the several education boards was projected into 
three fields where unity of purpose and effort was most essential. 


One main source of wasted energy was the multiplicity of small 
Presbyterian colleges, each carrying on an independent struggle for 
existence, and in this area the Board of Aid first attempted to re- 
store order. Colleges seeking funds were assigned the special fields 


464nnual Report of the Board of Education, 1865, p. 32. 

*The General Assembly was organized in 1789, ninty-four years prior to 
the organization of the Board of Aid. 

47Report of the Standing Committee on the Board of Aid for Colleges 
and Academies, Minutes, op. cit., 1889, p. 21. 
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in which their money-raising activities might be carried on.4* Two 
colleges, located in the same synod, were refused financial aid by 
the Board because they could not be brought by their synod to 
unite.*? In 1915 the Board was able to report real progress. 


In Kentucky two institutions have been united. . . . In Utah, misunder- 
standing prevented progress, but a reorganization was happily effected... . 
In Oklahoma where there was marked difference of sentiment and opinion, 
there is now loyal and unanimous support. In Texas the Synod and the 
educational institutions were brought into agreement upon a policy of con- 
centration .. . and in Kansas a similar policy has been adopted. In Washing- 
ton our college has been moved to a new location, where it has no local 
competition. Through such effort the church is being saved the waste in- 
cident to the struggles to maintain inefficient and competing institutions.5? 


The Board reported further activity in another state, where, it was 
hoped, several small colleges would consent to unite, and provide 
one strong institution.®! 


When the General Board of Education was organized in 1915, 
Article [X of its Constitution gave it the authority “to bring about 
consolidations, and limit the establishment of weak colleges.’’°* This 
auhorization was accompanied by the recommendation that, 


In order to eliminate waste and friction in the college field, the Board 
be instructed to give particular attention to those states which contain more 
Christian colleges than are necessary, ... (and) to take such steps as may 
be practicable to persuade synods to reduce the number of Presbyterian in- 
stitutions, when, in the Board’s judgment, there are too many.°? 


The General Board of Education further defined its functions in 
terms of cooperation with the colleges, viz., 


1. Guidance in their efforts to improve standards. 
2. Assistance in. securing competent administrative officers and teachers. 


3. Gathering and disseminating accurate college statistics. 


48Constitution of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, Article G. 

49Annual Report of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., 1897, p. 3. 

50Annual Report of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, Pres- 
bytertan Church, U. S. A., 1915, pp. 3, 4. 

51]bid., p. 4. 

52Constitution of the College Board, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Ar- 
ticle IX. 

S3Report of the Standing Committee on the College Board, Minutes, op. cit., 
$915, p..128. 
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4. Survey the college fields to assist in determining educational policies. 
5. Assistance in planning financial campaigns for the colleges.54 


In 1921 the General Board called a meeting in Iowa to which the 
representatives of the five Presbyterian colleges in that state were 
invited. The problem of competing interests, divided effort and 
inadequate finances were discussed, and “a distinct advance was made 
toward a permanent solution” of the educational problem in that 
state. Action of this nature, the Board declared, was vital.°° 


If the Presbyterian Church is to meet her obligations in the field of Chris- 
tian education she must correlate her educational forces, and bind them into 
a vital system that is uuiform and well-articulated. . . . Basic unity is essen- 
tial in our system.56 


In this connection, the Board urged that competing colleges de- 
velop different types of programs, and thus serve a different con- 
stituency;°’ further, that colleges having very small enrollments 
might do well to consolidate with other Presbyterian institutions.*® 
The extreme difficulty of consolidating or eliminating an institu- 
tion, however, constitutes a very effective obstacle to progress in 
this direction. The following example is a case in point. 


A conference was called in a state, supporting a number of Pres- 
byterian colleges, to consider the critical financial situation, study 
possible economies in cooperative effort, and consider the possibilities 
of unification. Before a second conference could be held, however, 
the trustees of one of the colleges adopted the following ‘‘expres- 
sion”’: 

Holding that these unsettled times make inadvisable discussions of plans 
of far-reaching import . . . and in recognition of the responsibility felt for 
the funds entrusted to them and for the institution; the Trustees .. . think it 


not wise, for the present, for their representatives to participate further in 
the college conference. 


A second area in which the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., at- 
tempted to introduce a greater degree of educational unity and uni- 
formity, involved cooperation with other denominations. In Iowa, 


544nnual Report of the General Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, 
US SA; 1919; pu 26, 

550 p. cit., 1921, p. 19. 

56Op. cit., 1926, p. 5. 

57Annual Report of the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, 
USWA 01928.) ps7. 

580. cit., 1929, p. 46. 
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the College Board participated in an effort “to solve some problems 
which are widely known and of peculiar difficulty.”°? In another 
state a like cooperative effort was undertaken to provide one strong 
institution to replace several independent institutions ‘‘which time 
has proved cannot be successfully maintained.’®° And in still an- 
other state, an interdenominational effort “was full of promise.’ 
The General Assembly 


Commended the Board for wise inter-denominational and other cooper- 
ative effort. Wasteful overlapping ought to cease. Our Board aims to avoid 
unnecessary maintenance or multiplication of institutions within our own de- 
nomination, or in conflict with other denominatons.® 


In 1921 a plan was adopted to place Albany College in Oregon 
under the joint control of the United Presbyterian Church and the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.,®° and in 1924, the Presbyterian 
college at Deer Lodge, Montana, was reorganized under the joint 
control of the Wyoming Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Presbyterian Synod of Wyoming. 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., also participated, as indi- 
vidual colleges and as a religious denomination, in the cooperative 
work of educational organizations. With few exceptions, the Pres- 
byterian colleges hold membership in the Association of American 
Colleges,®*° an association dedicated to “the promotion of higher 
education . . . and the discussion and prosecution of such questions 
and plans as may tend to make more efficient the institutions in- 
cluded in the membership.’°® The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
was a charter member of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion,®’ and succeeding General Assemblies have given their full sup- 


59Annual Report of the College Board, op. cit., 1915, p. 4. 

607bid., pp. 4-5. 

617 bid., p. 5. 

62Report of the Standing Committee on Colleges, Minutes, op. cit., 1916 
p. 159. 

68Report of the Standing Committee on Colleges, Minutes, op. cit., 1921, 
DIrLLS; 

844nnual Report of the Board of Christian Education, op. cit., 1924, p. 8. 
Centre College, Davis and Elkins College, and Westminster College (Missouri) 
had previously been placed under the joint control of the Prsbyterian Church, 
U. S., and the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

654 ssociation of American Colleges, Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 2, February, 
1922, pp. 18-23. 

66] bid., p. 15. 

87First Annual Report of the Council of Church Boards of Education in 
the United States of America, 1911-1912, p. 3. 
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port to this form of cooperative endeavor, “‘in an effort to promote 
Christian education . . . with special reference to the unifying of 
all the Christian forces in each college and university center.’’®® 

The third area of cooperative activity in Presbyterian higher 
education involved the unification of the work of the colleges in 
association with the denomination. In 1906 the College Board 
called a Conference of the presidents of the Presbyterian colleges 
to meet annually in connection with the meeting of the General 
Assembly, 


for mutual fellowship, understanding of each other’s work and cooperation 
in making the Piesbyterian Church efficient in its educational activities.7 


Probably the most significant action in the direction of real unity 
in Presbyterian college work was the organization, in 1901, of the 
Presbyterian College Union. The Preamble to the constitution of 
the union states: 


The educational work of the Presbyterian Church has always been recog- 
nized as vital to the character and life of the Church. The changing condi- 
tions of the present day demand the adoption of methods appropriate to the 
problems to be solved by the Church in her educational work. Unity and 
concentration of effort is manifestly desirable on the part of the Presbyterian 
Colleges in order to secure the most effective presentation of their work and 
claims and the continual enlargement of their enterprises.71 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER V 


1. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., maintains the position that 
education on the college level is vital to the highest good of the 
church; but the realization of this highest good is dependent on 
the character of the forces and influences which shape and deter- 
mine the nature of the educational process; and the nature of the 
educational process determines its worth to the church. The Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., claims as an inherent right, therefore, 
the privilege of guiding, supervising, and otherwise controlling the 
work in its affiliated colleges. 

2. Despite the material advantages which may, under certain 


88Report of the Standing Committee on Colleges, Minutes, op. cit., 1919, 
p. 209. 

690 p. cit., 1906, p. 91. 

700 p. cit., 1907, p. 74. 

71Constitution of the Presbyterian College Union, Adopted, December 20, 
1901. 
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conditions, accrue to denominationally controlled colleges by a 
loosening of the ties which bind them to the church, the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A., has succeeded in maintaining a high degree of con- 
trol over the colleges established in its affiliation. 


3, The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has been able to maintain 
satisfactory relationships with those colleges which, by charter 
amendments, have severed their organic connection with the denomi- 
nation. 


4. The General Assembly, the highest judicatory of Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., is given no direct authority, under the several 
college charters, over the Presbyterian colleges. 


5. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has consistently upheld the 
value and importance of attaining the highest possible standards in 
its colleges. 


6. The authority to establish and maintain colleges inherent in 
the inferior judicatories and privately organized groups, constitut- 
ed a handicap to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in elevating the 
standards of its colleges. 


7. The successive education Boards organized by the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., conceived their task in terms of supply- 
ing an effective leadership for the colleges and promoting the effi- 
ciency of their work. 


8. The colleges were encouraged to elevate their standards by the 
policy of the church in withholding aid from those institutions which 
remained indifferent to any improvement in their work. 


9. The General Assembly, the highest judicatory of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., has consistently worked to maintain and 
increase the effectiveness of higher education in the denomination 
by the development of a greater degree of unity and cooperation 
between the several colleges. 


10. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has discouraged the con- 
tinued founding of small, weak, colleges, and has encouraged a 
more concentrated support for the stronger, more effective institu- 
tions already established. 
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11. The policy of consolidating and merging colleges in the in- 
terest of increased educational effectiveness has been adhered to 
by the denomination. 


12. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has maintained a cordial 
relationship with other religious groups and denominations with 
respect to the solution of certain problems in higher education, and 
has exhibited a very cooperative spirit in attacking mutual educa- 
tional difficulties. 


13. The colleges in association with the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., have been willing to recognize the existence of mutual 
problems which may be solved, in part, by some form of collective 
action, or a pooling of their intellectual and spiritual resources in 
the achievement of a common purpose. 


CH APs roe Vat 


THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES ) 


In the final analysis the responsibility for the financial support 
oi a cullege lies with the body that founds or creates the institu- 
tion,/ If the state founds the college, it must be responsible for 
suitable and adequate appropriations to sustain it; if an individual 
or a private group takes the initiative in such action, the respons- 
ibility for its support must also be accepted. (The church has, 
likewise, been responsible for the founding of colleges, and has 
insisted that the colleges which owe their existence to the church 
should maintain and advance certain purposes and objectives for 
which they were established. The church has, then, a very distinct 
financial obligation and responsibility to meet.) 


It seems clear that any church which . . . assumes control of a college 
must expect to be responsible for its support. Authority to control will more 
and more in the future carry with it the obligation to support. 


\The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has recognized this respons- 
ibility. In 1752 the Synod of New York “approved unanimously” 
and “earnestly recommended” to all the presbyteries that an an- 
nual collection be taken in all the churches for the College of New 
Jersey. In 1848 the Board of Education declared that “every 
provision for the pecuniary support” of the colleges should be as- 
sumed by a body in organic connection with the church;® and in 
1851 the same body stated: 


Our interest in colleges has always been one of the characteristics of our 
denomination; and a full provision for their support is one of the axioms of 
a sound policy.® ) 


1Pritchett, op. cit., p. 226. 

2Records, op. cit., p. 247. 

8Annual Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1848, p. 50. 
40p. cit., 1851, p. 23. 
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Denominational Agencies for Financing the Colleges 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has, 
at various times, organized certain administrative agencies or Boards 
to promote the interest of the denomination in financing the Pres- 
byterian colleges. In 1848 the Department of General Christian 
Education was organized as a part of the Board of Education, 


to enable the Assembly to take action both in aid of existing institutions and 
for the establishment of new ones.® 


This new Department was charged by the General Assembly 


with the duty of looking over the claims of the educational institutions 
which may apply to the church for aid, and recommend to Christian givers 
only those with promise of usefulness and stability.® 


The work of the Department of General Christian Education was 
continued until 1871, and during this period was instrumental in 
raising the sum of $41,534.00 for the colleges associated with the 
church.?- These grants in aid were exclusively for the current ex- 
penses of the several institutions. From 1871 until 1883, however, 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., maintained no active agency for 
the support of higher education, organizing the Board of Aid for 
Colleges and Academies in the latter year. This Board was de- 
signed to be a separate and independent agency, with its own offi- 
cers and work. 


The province of the Board shall be to secure an annual offering from the 
churches for this cause; to cooperate with the local agencies in determining 
sites for new institutions; to decide what and how many institutions shall 
be aided; to assign to those institutions seeking endowments special fields 
open to their appeals . . . and to discourage all independent appeals to the 
church at large 8’ 


It was believed that the organization of this Board would be the 
means of securing much needed support for the Presbyterian col- 
leges, and, even more important, would “save the benevolence of 


50. cit., 1848, p. 49. 

6Op. cit., 1865, p. 34. 

7These data are taken from the Annual Reports of the Board of Education, 
1850-1871. 

SReport of the Special Committee on Education, Minutes of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.'S. A., 1883, p. 589. 
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Presbyterian givers from the misapplication and ultimate waste of 
many thousands of dollars.” ,, 

The Board of Aid predicated the success of its work upon the 
observance of three conditions. First, the Board insisted upon the 
right to decide at what points new colleges should be located, what 
their grade should be, and to what extent and in what districts 
their appeals for denominational aid should be made.!? Second, 
the Board required that it have sufficient funds to give aid to the 
colleges when and where aid was needed. 


A Board that votes help, and does not give it, as this Board did in some 
cases a year ago, cannot make its vote of law very weighty when its vote 
of money is so light.11 


Third, the Board required the assistance of able givers for certain 
designated institutions. The Board held that the eventual financial 
stability of the colleges in the West would have to result from the 
large gifts of wealthy persons; and that the chief function of the 
Board of Aid was to encourage such “individual munificence” and 
direct it to the more deserving colleges.1* This type of giving con- 
stituted the major portion of the aid given to the colleges associ- 
ated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. In 1887 the Board 
of Aid reported that the direct contributions to the colleges from 
the funds of the church, over a period of four years, represented 
less than two and one-half percent of the property values of the 
colleges aided by gifts from other sources.'? 


The Board has stimulated the production of the properties by its offer of 
annual help in the work to which they (wealthy givers) are devoted. It is 
the policy of the Board itself to introduce even the newest and remotest 
institutions to the fields which may furnish them friendly help.1¢ 


It was the Board’s definite aim not to aid all Presbyterian col- 
leges. Some were beyond the need of aid from the church, and 
others had developed an able constituency which provided any nec- 
essary assistance. The work of the Board of Aid, therefore, was 
directed chiefly to aiding those colleges which had not been able 


9Annual Report of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., 1884, p. 12. 

100p. cit., 1887, pp. 16-17. 

11Jbid., p. 18. 

127bid., p. 22. 

137 bid., pp. 9-10. 

140p. cit., 1885, pp. 807-808, 810. 
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to secure an adequate local support,!° and open the way for these 
colleges to contact new contributors. 


This Board was created in order that busy givers might have some trusted 
agency to sift applications and administer the contributions of good people. 
The chaotic system of turning every ambitious region loose on the church, 
to solicit aid for their needed or unneeded enterprise, was closing up the 
hearts of the benevolent.16 


During the later period of its work the Board of Aid extended its 
field of interest and means of giving assistance to colleges. Direct 
appropriations from the funds of the church for the current ex- 
penses of the colleges were continued, but an increased attention 
was given to aiding colleges by means of a Property Fund. This 
Fund was derived from individual gifts and bequests, and was em- 
ployed to (1) retire the debts outstanding on college buildings, (2) 
add necessary buildings and equipment, and (3) increase the in- 
vested funds of the colleges.” 


Successful institutions with increasing patronage require additional build- 
ings. Money offered through this Board will secure . . . from three to five 
times the amount of the gift. . . . Most of our colleges are unendowed, de- 
pendent upon annual appropriations from the Board. The Board’s income 
is not sufficient to carry all these and aid new schools; $10,000.00 to $15,- 
000.00 will secure $50,000.00 for college endowment. Has the Church a 
better investment ?18 


The Board of Aid laid claim to another service to the cause of 
higher education within the denomination, and declared that not 
the least of the benefits that had accrued from its work was that 
“which it renders by hindering.’!® Each year the Board of Aid 
discouraged the organization of many Presbyterian schools and col- 
leges, which had no sufficient reason (beyond real estate specula- 
tion) for coming into being, and which could not reasonably expect 
immediate support or satisfactory future growth.”° 


150. cit., 1888, p. 263. 

16Report of the Standing Committee of the Board of Aid, Minutes, op. cit., 
1891, p. 66. 

17Annual Report of the Board of Aid, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Min- 
utes, 1893, p. 16. 

18]bid., pp. 16-17. 

19Report of the Standing Committee on the Board of Aid, Minutes, op. cit., 
1895; (p: 72. 

204nnual Report of the Board of Aid, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. Min- 
utes, op. cit., 1895, p. 291. 
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In 1904 the Board of Aid was reorganized and became known 
as the College Board. The chief functions of this new Board, in 
addition to those exercised by the Board of Aid, were three in 
number. 


1. To awaken interest, diffuse information, and stimulate prayer in behalf 
of the education cause. 

2. Call an Annual Conference of Presbyterian college presidents to advise 
the Board and to cooperate in securing the best results. 

3. Cooperate with the colleges in a special effort to increase the endow- 
ment funds of these institutions.21 


The policy of the College Board presented both a negative and a 
positive approach to the problem of aiding and promoting Presby- 
terian higher education. The negative aspect of its policy was an- 
nounced in 1904. 


It shall be the policy of the Board to limit the number of colleges in any 
region so as to secure strong institutions rather than weak ones; and in 
carrying out this policy, colleges may be consolidated when deemed advis- 
able by the Board. Colleges coming into existence without the approval of 
the Board, and colleges which refuse to consolidate when so directed by the 
Board, may be refused aid from the Board.?2 


Positively, the College Board declared its intention to cooperate 
with givers, to offer them reliable service and information as to the 
needs of the colleges, and thus place the greatest possible safe- 
guard around the funds contributed for college purposes.”* 


It (the Board) will in no way try to dominate the givers and their gifts, 
but will seek only to ascertain and carry out the desires of givers.2* 


With regard to the colleges the Board declared: 


The Board will seek neither to dominate the colleges nor to carry them. 
It will cooperate with them... .. The Board will endeavor to be the voice 
of the colleges to the Church, and the hand of the Church to the Colleges.?® 


While seeking primarily to stimulate the colleges to self-help, the 
Board expressed its purpose to give assistance to the colleges in 


21Report of the Standing Committee on the Board of Aid, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., Minutes, op. cit., 1904, pp. 108-109. 


224nnual Report of the College Board, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1904, 
p. 110. 


2380p. cit., 1907, p. 19. 
241 bid. 
25] bid., p. 20. 
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securing endowment, and aid them in securing support until their 
invested funds were reasonably adequate.2° Emphasizing the fact 
that its principal efforts would be directed to assisting in procuring 
endowment, the Board declared that raising funds for current oper- 
ation was “‘a necessary but very subordinate function.”?? 


The College Board sought two types of aid for the approved 
colleges. First, large gifts and legacies for endowment, and, sec- 
ond, smaller gifts and legacies for colleges recommended for aid 
in meeting current operating expenses.”® Funds for operating ex- 
pense ordinarily took the form of scholarships paying a student’s 
tuition, or a partial payment of an instructor’s salary.2? The 
Board attempted to direct the funds in both categories through its 
own treasury to the end that more accurate advice could be given 
concerning the needs and resources of the various colleges. To 
make this policy more fully effective, the treasurers of the colleges 
were made deputy treasurers of the College Board, and their re- 
ports of gifts received by the institutions were reported as receipts 
of the College Board.*° All gifts, not designated for a particular 
college, were diverted to the struggling colleges of the West, 


provided such college ought, in its particular place and circumstances, to 
live. It is conceivably quite as much the function of the Board, under given 
circumstances, to kill a college as to make it live, and the Board should be 
as brave and honest in doing one thing as another. Only so can the respect 
and confidence and money of the giving public be secured.?1 


Effective in 1916, the Board of Education and the College Board 
were merged in the General Board of Education. The duties of 
the General Board; with respect to the colleges, were stated to be, 


the establishment, encouragement and assistance of educational institutions 
related to the Presbyterian Church . . . and such other educational work as 
the General Assembly may assign to it from time to time.?? 


The General Assembly directed, also, that a Committee of Educa- 
tion be organized in each Presbytery and Synod. The Synod’s Com- 


— 


26] bid., p. 20-21. 

27Tbid., p. 21. 

28] bid., p. 23. 

297 bid., p. 24. 

300p. cit., 1909, p. 13. 

31Report of the Standing Committee of the College Board, Minutes, op. 
e2t..) 1911,)'p. Si; 

32Minutes, op. cit., 1916, p. 201. 
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mittee was composed of members from the Presbytrial Committees, 
and with the cooperation of the General Board of Education, was 
expected to cooperate in the establishment, maintenance and the 
supervision of the colleges which were associated with the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., and located within the bounds of the 
Synod.?®> Wherever possible the self-supporting Synods were expect- 
ed to meet the financial needs of the educational work within their 
bounds, and only in cases of extreme need would they be permitted 
by the General Board to make a general appeal for funds.** The 
General Board, further, announced its purpose to give no aid to 
the stronger colleges; that the funds of the Board would be used 
and directed to (1) missionary colleges, where the constituency was 
very weak; (2) colleges which maintained a satisfactory relation 
to the church; and (3) colleges which had a favorable location, 
with respect to the need for an institution of higher learning, and 
good prospects for future growth; and (4) colleges which promised 
a valuable contribution to the life of the church.®° 


The General Board of Education followed the example of the 
College Board in placing strong emphasis on securing endowment 
funds for the colleges, but gave increased attention to the endow- 
ment of Bible Chairs in the colleges. The General Board reported 
in 1915 that only nine Bible Chairs were fully endowed and four 
were endowed in part, while in 1923 the number of fully endowed 
Chairs had increased to twenty-five, and seven were partially en- 
dowed. During this same period Bible Chair endowments increased 
from $460,000.00 to $1,186,000.00.*° 


The organization of the Board of Christian Education in 1923 
represented a.consolidation of the verious educational interests of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.°” The work of the colleges was placed 
under the direction of a Department of Colleges, Theological Sem- 
inaries and Training Schools.* This Department was directed, by 
the General Assembly, to assume complete responsibility for, 


337 bid., p. 202. 
347 bid. 


354nnual Report of the General Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, 
UMS AS 1910.0 op. 24-26: 


360 p. cit., 1923, p. 37. 
37 Minutes, op. cit., 1923 pp. 131-133. 


*For the purpose of this study, the term ‘Board of Christian Education” 
will be employed. 
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The establishment, encouragement and assistance of all educational insti- 
tutions related to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.38 


The general policy of the Board of Christian Education in granting 
aid to the colleges was not changed in any considerable degree. The 
Board did announce that the colleges located in the stronger synods 
were not to expect financial assistance unless a real emergency de- 
veloped. 


The time should come when there will be no large financial demand from 
the church outside the synodical bounds in which the colleges are located.39 


The colleges receiving assistance from the Board were expected to 
meet the following requirements: 


a. The professors and instructors were required to be professing Christians 
and members of some evangelical church. 

b. Teaching of the Bible organized into the regular curriculum. 

c. Regular services of Presbyterian worship were to be maintained where 
students attended and the faculty participated. 

d. A positive Christian point of view was to be expressed in the teaching 
of all subjects laid down in the curriculum. . 

e. The culture of christian character was to be the supreme end of all 
academic instruction.4? 


Seeking primarily to stimulate the colleges to self-help, the Board 
of Christian Education announced its purpose to assist the colleges 
in improving their financial position in their own synods. 


A college, to have a hopeful future, must be strong in the affection, prayers 
and giving of its own vicinage.*1 


The Board declared, further, that the consolidation and cooperation 
of the colleges, in the interest of economy, would receive the at- 
tention of that body. 


Our denominational institutions are not agencies of propaganda in behalf 
of this or that particular sect. . . . Denominational relationships bring this 
question of combination between contiguous colleges home to our Board.*? 


The Board of Christian Education continued the drive for Bible 
Chair endowment funds. The Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair En- 


38 Minutes, ibid., p. 160. 

394nnual Report of the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, 
Pert 1025) hp. 075 

2°l bid. \p. 8. 

410. cit., 1928, p. 61. 

420p. cit., 1931, p. 89. 
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dowment, with a value of $172,000.00 was established in 1924,%° 
and in 1925 the Board established the Mary D. Synnott Fund, 
with a value of $440,000.00, for the promotion of Religious Educa- 
‘tion in the colleges.*# 


Principles of Denominational Aid to the Colleges 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., accepted the obligation of 
giving financial aid to its associated colleges in the belief that high- 
er learning was vital to the continued welfare of the denomination. 
In order to insure that its interests would be preserved and pro- 
moted, however, the denomination reserved the right to grant aid 
to the colleges only when certain conditions were met. These con- 
ditions relate themselves to certain desirable relationships between 
the colleges and the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and were so 
designed as to promote both spiritual and educational values. 

The maintenance, by the colleges, of an effective relationship 
with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., conditioned all grants of 
aid. In 1848 the General Assembly directed that the Board of 
Christian Education should extend financial aid to the colleges, but 


The institution, to be aided, must have an ecclesiastical connection with 
the Presbyterian Church.4° 


This condition was elaborated, somewhat, in the Constitution of 
the Board of Aid adopted by the General Assembly in 1883. 


Every institution hereafter established, as a condition of receiving aid, 
either shall be organically connected with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
or shall, by charter provision, perpetually have two-thirds of its Board of 
Control members of the Presbyterian Church.*” 


The Board professed no antagonism to independent efforts to es- 
tablish colleges, or for colleges to seek aid independently, but em- 
phasized that no aid would be given to colleges not observing their 
organic connection with the church.’’ The denomination acted, 
also, to safeguard its interests in the event any college severed its 
connection with the church. The Board of Aid ruled that when 
sums in excess of $1000.00 were received by a college, through the 


430 p. cit., 1934, p. 15. 

44] bid. 

45Annual Report of the Board of Education, 1848, p. 52. 
460. cit., 1900, p. 16. 

470 p. cit., 1887 pp. 67-68. 
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instrumentality of the Board, for the purchase of real property, 


It shall be provided . . . precedent to such gift, that in case such institu- 
tion shall be dissolved or shall sever its organic connection with the Presby- 
terian Church, such land or real estate shall become the property of the 
Board, unless such institution shall return to this Board the sum of money 
so given.#§ 


When the College Board was organized in 1904, its constitution 
provided that, as a condition of receiving endowment funds through 
the church, the college would have to bind itself to return all funds 
so received to the Board, “‘whenever the college shall pass from 
Presbyterian control.”*® The College Board was permitted, also, 
to extend aid to colleges under ‘Presbyterian approval.’ These 
colleges had no organic connection with the Presbyterian Church, 
but they were so connected historically. Colleges in this classifica- 
tion also permitted visitation by a committee of the presbytery or 
synod in which they were located, and the quality of their work 
was approved or disapproved by these committees.°° 


In 1919 the General Board of Education gave a new interpreta- 
tion to the denominational policy in extending aid to the colleges. 


Aid will not be extended merely because the college is, in the formal sense, 
in organic relationship with the Presbyterian Church, but only when it sus- 
tains vital relations of cooperation with the Board and its Presbyterian con- 
' stituency, and gives sincere evidence of its effort to extend the Kingdom of 
God through Christian education.51 


Denominational aid to the colleges was conditioned also by the 
requirement that the Bible should be taught as a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum, and that the instructional staff should exert a defin- 
itely Christian influence. In 1889 the Board of Aid adopted the 
recommendation of the General Assembly that, : 


No institution be taken under the care of this Board, unless the Bible be 
taught systematically and the Bible used as a text-book in the curriculum 
. and that the Board be instructed to withhold .. . the annual appropri- 


48] bid., p. 17. 

49Annual Report of the College Board, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 1904, 
p. 108. 

50Report of the Standing Committee on the College Board, Minutes, op. 
cit., 1910, p. 417. 

51Annual Report of the General Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, 
USA.) 4919, 0p 3 25: 
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ation in all cases in which the spirit of this requisition does not appear to 
have been met.5? 


The constitution of the College Board, adopted in 1904, added the 
provision that in all colleges receiving aid, regular students should 
‘be required to include Bible study as one of the requirements for 
a degree.*? The requirements with respect to Bible teaching and 
the “Christian influence’ of the faculties were further emphasized 
in 1909. It was provided that all gifts for endowment in excess 
of $1000.00 would be made only on a “Deed of Gift.” This “Deed 
of Gift’? contained three provisions governing gifts to the colleges. 


1. The college must require the Bible to be taught to every regularly en- 
rolled student, and be included in the requirements for a degree—One 
hundred and forty five hours being the minimum time required for 
this work.* 

2. The college must engage and retain on its staff only those men whose 
positive Christian influence the president can vouch for. 


3. Upon failure of the college to comply with these conditions, the “gift” 
shall revert to the College Board.54 


It was provided, also, that no portion of the funds given to the 
colleges, and derived from the current offerings of the churches, 
should be used for the erection of buildings or the payment of 
debt.®*> Grants in aid so received were to be employed only for 
current expenses, 


and not even that unless liberal provision has been made in the neighborhood 
in the material up-bringing of the institution.5® 


The need for the institution was an important factor, also, in de- 
termining whether or not it should receive a portion of the funds 
of the church.*? 


There is a wide-spread prejudice in the church against the multiplying of 
small and feeble colleges. That prejudice is thoroughly understood by this 


52Report of the Standing Committee on the College Board, op. cit., 1889, 
p. 48. 

S3Annual Report of the College Board, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
1905, pp. 13-14. 

*This was regarded as the equivalent of eight semester hours. 

544nnual Report of the College Board, Op. cit., 1905, p. 5. 

55Annual Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
1848, p. 52. 

56A4nnual Report of the Board of Aid, op. cit., 1885, pp. 3-5. 

57Annual Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1865, p. 30; also 
Annual Report of the Board of Aid, op. cit., 1885, p. 5. 
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Board; for it has done excellent service in preventing the planting of insti- 
tutions where they are not needed, but are sought only from local ambition, 
or from speculative motives.5§ 


The College Board, beginning its work in 1905, also placed great 
stress on this condition of aid to the colleges.°° 


Other provisions for denominational aid to the colleges associated 
with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., were adopted from time 
to time by the several Boards. Under normal conditions, a col- 
lege would not be allowed to seek aid from the funds of the church 
after securing a productive endowment of $300,000.00 or more;® 
the community in which a college was located should have indicated 
its interest in the institution by liberal contributions;® and each 
institution, to receive aid, would have to give encouraging promise 
of permanent usefulness. Another rule, which was enforced rigidly, 
provided that a college which incurred a debt for operating expenses, 
would receive no aid from the church. 


The future is so uncertain, and givers are so unwilling to pay debts, that 
we advise the Board to be very slow to abandon in any case its rule of re- 
quiring each year’s expense to be kept within that year’s income. The de- 
ficiency should be made up somehow.® 


Consideration was given, also, by the Board, to the standards of 
the institution to be aided, the character of its financial adminis- 
tration,** the adequacy of its general equipment, the location of 
the institution with respect to population, transportation facilities, 
and the location of competing colleges. 


58Report of the Standing Committee on the Board of Aid, op. cit., 1889, 
p. 47. 


59Annual Report of the College Board, op. cit., 1905, pp. 13-14. 


80Report of the Standing Committee on the College Board, Minutes, op. 
cit., 1914, p. 119. 


51Report of the Standing Committee on the Board of Aid, Minutes, op. cit., 
1884, p. 45, and 1886, p. 216. 


624nnual Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
1865, p. 30. 


83Report of the Standing Committee on the Board of Aid, op. cit., 1891, 
p. 69. 


644nnual Report of the College Board, op. cit., 1905, pp. 13-14. 
854nnual Report of the General Board of Education, op. cit., 1919, pp. 24-26. 
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THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 


This section will present the data concerning the financial status 
of the Presbyterian colleges during the period, 1925-1937. These 
data were assembled from the Annual Reports of the colleges to 
the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A. Three topics will be considered: total assets, liabilities, and 
total productive endowment. 


ASSETS 


The assets of the Presbyterian colleges, as defined by the Board 
of Christian Education, include the physical plant, real estate owned 
by the college (including that which represents an investment of 
endowment funds), stocks, bonds, notes, cash awaiting investment, 
notes and accounts receivable, and other evidences of indebtedness. 
It should be pointed out here that the assets reported by any in- 
stitution may be an inaccurate measure of the ability of the insti- 
tution to support a sound academic program; but, the presentation 
of information concerning the growth in assets over a period of 
years, does provide a good picture of the financial health of the 
institution. 


For the purposes of this study the colleges associated with the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., have been placed in three groups. 
Group A includes the colleges which are organically connected with 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and are, therefore, under the 
direct control and supervision of a judicatory of the church. The 
colleges in Group B are required, by charter provision or the enact- 
ment of trustees and synod to have at least two thirds of their 
boards of control members of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
The colleges in Group C are not connected with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., by any legal ties, nor are they subject to any 
ecclesiastical control; but, by reason of the circumstances of their 
founding or historical association with the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., the Board of Christian Education has been authorized to 
cooperate with them. The picture of the assets of the colleges is 
shown in Table V. 
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College 1925 
Group A 
OA $ 385,732 
ce 1,197 ,358 
GV 448 ,212 
RR 1 ,226 ,099 
DB 1e761,215 
GD 779 ,600 
AA 1,446 ,358 
DH 1 ,525 ,682 
RU 437 ,209 
II 2 ,826 ,212 
DN 992 ,635 
ub 5 435 ,037 
LL 2 ,660 ,645 
rere) 2 ,880 ,487 
EE 1,760 ,949 
LA 1,180 ,451 
AR 282 ,412 
TT 1,157 ,808 
Www 1,470 ,183 
HH 305 ,696 
OH 4 ,182 ,968 
Total 84 ,292 ,975 
Mean 1,632 ,999 
Group B 
B34 Ot AY Wea) ea eA 
HM 644 ,264 
EB 1,305 ,428 
CF 1 ,115 ,292 
OB 594 ,431 
MM 1 ,404 ,208 
PO 2 ,816 ,710 
AI 1,189 ,199 
SE 842 ,203 
DD 1,079 ,710 
Total 10 ,491 ,445 
Mean 1,165 ,160 
Group C 
CR 2,125 ,631 
EA 1 ,445 ,199 
RC 919 ,248 
NO 5 ,037 832 
NA 923 ,244 
CA 1,877 ,245 
OM 2 ,599 ,152 
AB 1 ,567 ,481 
LB 1,173 ,878 
VS* 2 ,277 ,640 
JJ 1,907 ,413 
NN 1 ,444 ,342 
Total 21 ,020 ,165 
Mean J ,910 ,924 


TABLE V 
Assets of The Presbyterian U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges, 1925-1937 
eee SD. 11. LONEKES and Junior Colleges, 1925-1937 


Assets of the Presbyterian Colleges for the Years ending in 


1928 


527 ,122 
1,348 ,198 
472 ,878 
1,407 ,123 
1,878 ,644 
724 ,000 
1,217,601 
1,497 ,886 
372 ,466 

2 ,923 ,664 
1,459 ,210 
6 ,039 ,094 
3,152 938 
3,209 ,643 
2,375 ,658 
1,336 ,789 
663 ,190 
1,057 ,598 
1,114 ,694 
231 ,746 
4,696 ,002 
37 ,721 ,139 
1,796 ,244 


639 ,009 
1,400 ,392 
1,195 ,575 

652 ,970 
1,579 ,193 
1,724 ,753 
1 ,287 ,850 

718 ,162 
1,504 ,047 

10,701 ,451 
1,189 ,050 


2 ,626 ,234 
2 ,287 ,872 
1,733 ,540 
6 ,134 ,752 
987 ,294 
2,472 ,355 
2 ,950 ,606 
1 ,267 ,196 
1 ,275 ,647 
2,195 ,618 
2 ,632 ,015 
1,721,357 
26 ,088 ,368 
2 ,371 ,669 


$ 


1931 


620 ,960 
1,400 ,253 
466 ,241 
1,672,214 
1,881 ,788 
702 ,674 

1 ,288 ,820 
1,530 ,801 
386 ,778 
3,019 ,057 
1,736 ,505 
9,015 ,084 
3,168 ,302 
3,777 ,088 
2,515 ,167 
1,543 ,896 
1,034 ,059 
1,091 ,098 
1,494 ,299 
282 ,577 

5 544 ,598 
43 ,107 ,704 
2,052 ,271 


3 ,094 ,834 
712 ,512 

1 ,493 ,987 
1 ,282 ,577 
769 ,915 
1,968 ,467 
2 ,819 ,636 
1,401 ,917 
727 ,040 
1,829 ,174 
12 ,964 ,225 
1,440 ,469 


3 ,288 ,998 
2 ,845 ,096 
2 ,092 ,099 
6 ,282 ,145 
1 ,009 ,286 
3,201 ,476 
3,251 ,576 
1 ,917 ,487 
1 ,400 ,495 
2 ,940 ,766 
2 ,001 ,168 
30 ,230 ,592 
2,748 ,235 


625 ,530 
1,396 ,000 
365 ,000 
1,694 ,000 
1,785 ,000 
711,238 
1,324 ,620 
1,459 ,083 
402 ,477 

2 ,328 ,295 
1,691 ,186 
8 ,286 ,496 
2,173 ,540 
3,438 ,454 
2 448 ,523 
1,505 ,906 
1,159 ,202 
1,096 ,767 
1,555 ,876 
292 ,244 

5 ,897 ,258 
41,131 ,690 
1,958 ,651 


2,191,491 
648 ,890 
1,400 ,482 
1,321,217 
851 ,487 
1,988 ,380 
2,760 ,853 
1,360 ,472 
673 ,626 
1,769 ,769 
12,775 ,127 
1,419 ,458 


3,275 ,400 
2 ,621 ,208 
2,786 ,445 
5,151,638 
1,050 ,206 
2,729 ,258 
3,156 ,768 
1,809 ,892 
1,217 ,295 
1,881 ,689 
8,082 ,263 
2,110 ,897 
28 ,990 ,270 
2 ,635 ,479 


$ 
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611 ,902 
1,145 ,298 
331,014 
1,697 ,425 
2,117 ,803 
729 ,975 
1,156 ,721 
1,503 ,581 
391 ,605 

2 ,282 ,912 
1,769 ,419 
8 ,245 888 
2,111 ,288 
3,123 ,856 
2 ,510 ,175 
1,482 ,563 
1,074 ,923 
1,013 ,867 
1,521 ,648 
290 ,734 
5,541 ,592 
40 ,653 ,689 
1,935 ,413 


2 ,219 ,708 
446 ,905 

1 ,369 ,406 
1,197 ,826 
846 ,978 
1,989 ,439 
2 ,814 ,842 
1 ,233 ,069 
734 ,204 
2,776 ,350 
13 ,409 ,019 
1 ,489 ,891 


3,065 ,074 
2 ,673 ,780 
2 ,852 ,543 
6 ,607 ,973 
1,078 ,182 
2,736 ,234 
3,160 ,846 
2,773 ,338 
1,234 ,467 
1,881 ,689 
2 ,931 ,669 
2,124 ,401 

31,238 ,507 
2 ,839 ,864 
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TABLE V (Continued) 
Assets of The Presbyterian U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges, 1925-1937 


Assets of the Presbyterian Colleges for the Years ending in 


College 1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 
Total Assets 
of All the 
Colleges 65 ,804 ,585 74 ,510 ,958 86 ,302 ,521 82 ,897 ,087 85 ,2838 ,215 


Mean Assets 
per College 1 ,604 ,989 1 ,817 ,340 2,104 ,939 2 ,021 ,880 2 ,080 ,078 


Junior Colleges 


LO 168 ,979 195 ,260 136 ,027 136 ,027 64 ,660 
KM 256 ,970 263 ,720 300 ,000 222 ,000 222 ,000 
RS 507 ,818 464 ,070 344 ,504 251 ,612 375 ,954 
RD 327 ,769 536,777 754 ,498 698 ,842 844 ,768 
MW 498 ,073 639 ,978 727 ,216 653 ,488 675 ,443 
VV 1,159 ,527 1,111 ,526 1,400 ,354 1,543 ,584 1 ,328 ,296 
Totals 2,919 ,136 3 211 ,331 3 ,662 ,599 3 305 ,553 3,511,061 


Mean 486 ,522 535 ,222 610 ,433 550 ,925 585 ,177 


*The complete data for this college were not available, and the data which 
were secured are not included in determining the total assets or the assets 
per college. 


Table V shows that, as of 1936-1937, the colleges held total 
assets as follows: 


Group A Group B Group C 

$5 ,000 ,000 and above 2 0 1 
4 ,000 ,000 to 4,999 ,999 0 0 0 
3 ,000 ,000 to 3 ,999 ,999 il 0 2 
2 ,000 ,000 to 2 ,999 ,999 4 1 6 
1 ,000 ,000 to 1,999 ,999 9 4 2 
500 ,000 to 999,999 2 2 0 
250 ,000 to 499,999 3 1 0 


It is seen from the above data that four colleges have assets of less 
than one-half million dollars, and that eight colleges have assets of 
less than one million dollars. The modal college in both Groups A 
and B has assets of between one million and two million dollars, 
whereas, in Group C the mode lies between two million and three 
million dollars. Table V shows, also, that the total assets of all 
the colleges included in each group has increased during the period 
covered by this study. The total assets of the colleges in Group A 
show an increase of 18.5%, Group B an increase of 27.8%, and 
the assets of Group C have increased 48.6%. The total assets of 
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Group A colleges reached a high point in 1931, and, since that 
date, have shown a gradual decline. The total assets of the col- 
leges in Groups B and C, however, show an advance for 1936-1937 
over 1930-1931, after a slight recession for the 1933-1934 period. 
Table V gives, also, the mean total assets per college in Group A, 
Group B, and Group C, and the six junior colleges, for each of 
the five fiscal periods. These data are given graphically in Figure I. 
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Trend in the Mean Total Assets Per College for the 
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It is very evident from Figure I that, with regard to the financial 
resources of the colleges in Groups A and B, the Group C colleges 
occupy a much stronger position. The total assets per college for 
the Group C institutions are much greater, and, in addition, fol- 
lowing the depression period of 1931-1934, show a more rapid rate 
of increase. 


It is advisable, also, to consider the effect of enrollment* on the 
total assets of the colleges. There are very great differences in 
the enrollment in the colleges, which will tend to cause a wide 
spread in the amount of capital available per student in each of 
the colleges. Table VI gives the mean total assets per student. 
It is evident from these data that the effect of size on total assets 
is equalized, somewhat, when the total assets are divided by the 
total annual enrollment. Granting that the capital available per 
student may be an inaccurate measure of the worth of a college 
program, it seems clear that some of the Presbyterian, U. S. A., 
colleges are more able to support a sound academic program than 
other colleges with much less capital available. 


TABLE VI 


Trend in the Mean Total Assets Per Student in Presbyterian U. S. A. 
Colleges and Junior Colleges, 1925-1937. 


For the Fiscal Mean Total Assets per Student for Colleges Included in 


Year Ending All Four Junior 
i Group A Group B Group C {Year colleges| Colleges 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
1925 $4 ,072 $2 248 $3 ,469 $3 ,435 $3 ,3824 
1928 4 ,120 1 ,967 4 ,070 3,547 2 ,872 
1931 5 4 ,830 2,778 4,720 4,311 3 ,555 
1924 4,641 3 ,070 4 ,498 4 ,258 2 ,652 
1937 4,495 3 ,220 5 ,269 4 ,456 3 334 


ENDOWMENT ASSETS 


The endowment funds held by a college have been very generally 
regarded as one of the most desirable features of a sound fiscal 
policy. Since 1930, this form of investment has become somewhat 


*The Board of Christian Education defines the term ‘net total enrollment” 
to include the total number of different persons who were enrolled during an 
academic year, Summer School and part-time students excluded. 
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less stable, and the rate of income from this form of investment 
has been sharply decreased, but, despite this fact, the possession of 
sufficient endowment to yield the college a constant annual in- 
come, and representing a fair proportion of the total annual educa- 
tional expenditure, is still one of the most stabilizing factors in the 
financial program of the institution. 

The Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., defines ‘total productive endowment” as follows: “Total 
productive endowment includes only approved investments which 
actually produced income during the year covered by the report. 
All unproductive assets, all assets subject to annuity, and all assets 
not of approved character as endowment investments, are excluded.” 
Table VII gives the picture of the endowment assets of the Pres- 
byterian, U. S. A., colleges as of 1925-1937. 


Table VII shows very clearly the great differences in the endow- 
ment assets of the colleges.* With regard to certain colleges, the 
total endowment assets is so low that no appreciable amount of 
revenue can be derived for the support of an educational program. 
In general, the number of institutions holding endowment in excess: 
of one million dollars is remarkably low, and of the number hold- 
ing endowment in excess of this amount, almost one-half are in- 
stitution in Group C. The inadequacy of the endowment assets 
of many of the colleges is further emphasized by the fact that four 
of the six junior colleges have assets in excess of the amount held 
by a number of the four year colleges. 


Excepting only two colleges in Group A, one in Group B, and 
one junior college, all of the colleges show an increase in endow- 
ment assets for the period covered. The total endowment assets 
of the colleges in Groups A and B show a slight decline following 
the 1934 period, and the colleges of Group C show a slight decline 
following 1931, but the total endowment assets of each group of 
four year colleges, and the junior colleges, show an appreciable in- 
crease for the entire period under consideration. From 1925 to 
1937, the colleges in Group A had an increase in endowment assets 
of 31.1%, the Group B colleges had an increase of 33.1%, the 
Group C colleges 50.3%, while the junior college group had the 
rather remarkable increase of 64% in their invested endowment. 


*The endowment assets given in Table VII represent, in each case, the 
amount of such assets after deducting the liabilities of the institution. 


TABLE VII 
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Productive Endowment of The Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges and Junior 
Colleges, 1925-1937. 


College 


i ff 
Ee en 


Endowment of the Presbyterian Colleges for the Years Ending in 


1925 


$ 217,279 
490 ,493 
92 ,287 
586 ,370 
1,105 ,402 
226 ,600 
408 ,586 
638 ,172 
97 ,950 
1,763 ,195 
518 ,317 

2 ,634 ,838 
1,211 ,820 
1,672 ,176 
832 ,293 
487 ,756 
45 ,647 
573 384 
615 ,306 
26 ,706 
2,275 ,449 


16 ,470 ,026 


784 ,287 


168 ,472 
645 ,053 
319 ,074 
292 ,034 
1,008 ,168 
1,455 ,648 
377 928 
182 ,787 
476 ,123 


4 ,870 ,287 


541 ,143 


$ 


1928 


237 ,200 
690 ,501 
202 ,400 
608 ,667 
1,249 ,107 
129 ,259 
523 ,068 
899 ,461 
127 ,761 
1,831 ,666 
878 ,349 
2,768 ,926 
1,521 ,983 
1,388 ,725 
1,189 ,048 
589 ,143 
137 ,817 
730 ,674 
593 ,157 
44 099 
2,843 ,377 


19 ,133 ,883 


911 ,137 


195 333 
708 ,119 
735 014 
385 ,371 
1,184 ,013 
1,259 ,838 
578 ,997 
187 ,112 
682 ,542 


5 ,916 ,339 


657 ,371 


$ 


1931 


251 ,168 
682 ,128 
152 ,919 
793 ,240 
1,309 ,147 
129 ,182 
446 ,278 
909 ,086 
147 ,524 
1,756 ,583 
1,028 ,255 
3 ,287 ,622 
1,529 ,252 
1,734 ,718 
1,351 ,203 
616 ,821 
400 ,642 
760 ,724 
682 ,913 
38 ,960 

3 ,266 ,923 


21 ,275 ,288 


1 ,013 ,109 


903 ,500 
165 ,251 
794 ,704 
748 ,842 
472,379 
1 ,112 ,845 
1,408 ,808 
661 ,143 
193 ,490 
720 ,648 


6 ,272 ,600 


696 ,955 


$ 


269 ,530 
783 ,684 
125 ,468 
789 ,600 
1 ,250 ,636 
158 ,233 
569 ,620 
909 ,732 
150,741 
1,216 ,244 
1,003 ,734 
3,806 ,082 
1,515 ,960 
1,866 ,921 
1,635 ,444 
656 ,840 
487 ,629 
784 ,453 
988 ,532 
43 ,969 
3,446 ,822 


22 ,409 ,374 


1 ,067 ,113 


2 ,A91 
131,890 
173 ,432 
800 ,778 
559 ,716 

1,127 ,725 
1 ,523 ,520 
798 ,607 
191,576 
781 ,481 


6 ,688 ,725 


743 ,192 


$ 


260 ,567 
546 ,264 
109 ,512 
811 ,054 

1 ,260 ,572 
183 ,349 
396 ,284 
955 ,614 
127 ,499 

1 ,212 ,096 
1,015 ,879 
3 ,875 ,939 
1 ,453 ,708 
1 535 ,894 
1 ,699 ,598 
615 ,436 
490 ,792 
703 ,066 
909 ,966 
39 ,210 

3 ,394 ,625 


21 ,596 ,924 


1 ,028 ,425 


2 ,333 

122 ,664 
750 ,143 
807 ,391 
554 993 
1,146 ,220 
1,557 ,092 
543 ,855 
195 ,815 
804 ,165 


6 ,482 ,338 


720 ,260 


*The complete data for this college were not available, and the data which 
were secured are not included in the Total Endowment. 
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TABLE VII (Continued) 


Productive Endowment of The Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges and Junior 
Colleges, 1925-1937. 


College Endowment of the Presbyterian Colleges for the Years Ending in 
1925 1928 1931 1984 1937 

Group C 
CR 954 ,832 1 ,513 ,371 1 ,535 ,064 1 ,839 ,400 1 ,639 ,000 
EA 555 ,312 619 ,131 1,125 ,945 997 ,208 1 ,078 ,642 
RC 299 ,423 636 ,534 727 ,882 758 ,445 765 ,523 
NO 3 ,328 ,261 4,177 ,527 3,770 ,894 8 ,036 ,638 4 327 ,b73 
NA 628 ,486 742 ,811 740 ,409 611 ,206 653 ,486 
CA 716 ,543 952 ,637 1 ,259 ,638 1,110 ,758 1 ,225 ,575 
OM 1,305 ,920 1 ,522 ,449 1 ,596 ,933 1 ,718 ,262 1,748 ,044 
AB 829 ,866 703 ,421 735 ,790 620 ,596 1,049 ,147 
LB 684 ,845 656 ,981 710 ,095 708 ,180 T1T ,261 
VS 1 ,251 ,292 A DLS TAOS) eee eee 1,189 ,469 1 ,992 ,000 
JJ 1 ,252 ,924 1 238 ,515 1 ,484 ,953 1 ,614 ,000 1 992 ,000 
NN 658 ,932 840 ,593 895 ,359 937 ,234 910 ,621 

Total 10 ,715 ,044 13 ,498 ,970 14 ,582 ,962 $13 ,951 ,927 $16 ,106 ,872 

Mean 974 ,094 Ve227Te.79 1 ,825 ,724 1 ,268 ,357 1 ,464 ,261 

Total 

Endowment 

of All the 

Colleges $32 ,055 ,357 $38 ,549 ,192 $42 ,130 ,850 $43 ,050 ,026 $44 ,186 ,184 

Mean En- 

dowment of 

All the Col- 

leges 781 ,838 940 ,224 1 ,027 ,582 1 ,050 ,000 1,077 ,710 

JUNIOR CO|LLEGES 
LO 80 ,929 44 ,333 39 ,872 39 ,872 7,400 
KM 115 ,470 41 ,470 25 ,000 22 ,000 22 ,000 
RS 105 ,586 162 ,600 111 ,859 137 ,400 244 ,700 
RD A438 ,225 89 ,196 171 ,413 167 ,630 287 ,946 
MW 120 ,375 167 ,978 196 ,272 173 ,211 192 ,992 
VV 592,171 707 ,392 726 ,208 739 ,240 979 ,954 

Total 1,057 ,756 1 ,212 ,969 1 ,270 ,024 1 ,339 ,353 1 ,734 ,992 

Mean 176 ,292 202 ,161 211 ,770 223 ,225 289 ,165 


It may be noted, also, from Table VII, that the colleges in Groups 
A and B received practically all of their increase in endowment as- 
sets prior to 1931, while the Group C colleges and the junior col- 
leges show substantial gains since 1931. As of 1936-1937, the Pres- 
byterian, U. S. A., colleges and junior colleges are classified in 
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Table VIII, with regard to the total of their endowment assets.* 
Table VIII presents a distinct challenge to the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. Forty-three four year colleges are classified, and of this 
number, twenty-five have endowment assets of less than one million 


TABLE VIII 


Classification of The Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges, 
Based on The Amount of Endowment Assets, 1936-1937. 


Group Group Group Junior 

Amount of Endowment A B C Colleges 
$4 ,000 ,000—$4 ,999 ,999 0 0 | 0 
3 ,000 ,000— 3 ,999 ,999 2 0 0 0 
2 ,000 ,000— 2,999 ,999 0 0 0 0 
1,000 ,0cO— 1,999 ,999 6 2 7 0 
500 ,000— 999,999 6 5 4 1 
250 ,000— 499,999 3 0 0 1 
250 ,000 and under 4 3 0 4 


dollars. Thirteen of these institutions are in Group A—under the 
direct control and supervision of the denomination. The modal in- 
stitution of the entire group of colleges has endowment assets of 
between one million and two million dollars. The trend in the 
mean total productive endowment funds per college is shown in 
Figure IT. 


Two important facts are very apparent in Figure II. First, all 
of the Presbyterian colleges show a trend toward increased endow- 
ment assets from 1925 until 1931, after which date a significant 
change may be noted. The colleges in Groups A and B continue 
to show an increase in endowment until 1934, but thereafter, the 
mean endowment per college began to decrease, a movement in 
progress at the close of the period. On the other hand, the mean 
endowment per college in Group C diminished rather sharply fol- 
lowing the 1931 period—-a movement that continued until 1934. 
During the final period, 1934-1937, however, the mean endowment 
per college in this Group has shown a decided upward trend. 

A second condition to be observed from Figure II is the mean 
endowment assets per college with regard to the denominational 

*The endowment assets of one college in Group B and one in Group C 


are not included in computing the total endowment assets in Table VII. 
These colleges are included, however, in Table VIII. 
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Figure 
Trend inthe Mean Total Preductive Endowment 
funds Per College for Fresbhyterian, U.S.A. 
Colleges and Junior Colleges. 
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affiliation of the institution. The colleges in Group C, which have 
no legal church connection and no ecclesiastical control, occupy the 
strongest position. The semi-independent institutions in Group B 
have the lowest mean endowment per college. It would appear 
that this group of institutions is deprived of some support from 
denominational sources because of the absence of denominational 
control; furthermore, the semi-official connection of these colleges 
with the church, closes certain sources of revenue and support which 
are open to legally independent institutions. 

An important factor in the financial status of a college, and one 
which adds greatly to the financial stability of the institution, is 
the amount of endowment assets per student. Table LX shows the 
trend in the mean productive endowment assets per student in the 
Presbyterian, U. S. A., colleges and junior colleges. Using the 
mean endowment per student equalizes, somewhat, the differences 
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produced by differences in the size of the colleges, nevertheless, the 
data of Table IX denote great inequalities in the amount of en- 
dowment per student. When colleges of approximately the same 
size are compared, it is found that certain colleges have more than 
twenty times the endowment assets per student than is available 
in other institutions. 


TABLE IX 


Trend in Mean Productive Endowment Funds Per Student in Presbyterian, 
U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges, 1925-1937. 


For the Mean Productive Endowment Funds per Student for Colleges 

Fiscal Included in 

Year All Four Junior 

Ending Group A Group B Group C_ |Year Colleges} Colleges 

1 2 é 4 5 6 
1925 $1 ,956 $1 ,043 $1,770 $1 ,674 $1 ,204 
1928 2 ,090 1 ,087 2,106 1,835 1,085 
1931 2 ,384 1 344 2,277 Selo’ 1 ,233 
1934 2 ,528 1 ,607 2,165 Dealt 1,075 
1937 : 2,388 LRDDG PAM OU E 2 ,208 1 ,647 
INDEBTEDNESS 


The presence of indebtedness in any considerable amount constitutes evi- 
dence of financial instability. Attention will be given to the amount of debt 
in relation to thé size of the student body. Consideration will also be given 
to the history of the debt over the preceding five-year period; the financial 
stability of the institution is questionable when its indebtedness is not being 
reduced over a period of years.* 


This statement directs attention to the following phases of indebt- 
edness: (1) the amount of indebtedness per student; and (2) the 
progress in the reduction of the debt. Debt reduction in the Pres- 
byterian, U. S. A., colleges will be given first attention. Table X 
gives the data on indebtedness per college for three year intervals 


*North Central Association, Manual of Accrediting Procedures, p. 104, 
(November, 1934). 
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TABLE X 
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Indebtedness of The Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges, 
1925-1937. 


College 


Group A 


OA 
CC 
GV 
RR 
DB 
GD 
AA 
DH 
RU 


Total 


Mean 


Indebtedness of the Presbyterian Colleges for the Years ending in 


1925 


$ 57,723 
3,500 

129 ,744 

19 ,000 

6 ,620 

99 ,452 

125 ,423 
144 ,038 

78 ,920 


100 ,000 
179 ,000 


1,110 ,491 


52 ,880 


137 ,701 
277 ,T74 
28 ,505 


110 ,000 
183 ,193 
49 ,206 
476 ,123 


1,262 ,502 


140 ,278 


$ 


1928 


153 ,478 
94 ,350 
242 ,842 
1,478 
2,819 


1 ,342 ,892 


63 ,947 


205 ,685 
233 ,690 


682 ,542 
1 ,487 ,336 


165 ,259 


$ 


1931 


55 ,551 
164 ,350 
289 ,808 


117 ,084 
270 ,939 


225 ,000 
102 ,247 
70 ,571 


195 ,230 
24 ,907 
43 ,070 


1 ,859 ,845 


88 ,540 


221 ,883 
314 ,299 
AT ,993 
16 ,276 
4 ,076 
71,000 
210 ,638 
56 ,850 


943 ,015 


104 ,788 


$ 


1934 


160 ,544 
167 ,275 
314 ,423 


44 ,840 


63 ,769 


1 ,912 ,258 


91 ,059 


702 ,447 
75 ,000 
225 ,200 
57 ,608 
28 ,876 
33 ,029 
55 ,076 
209 ,019 
75 ,201 


759 ,009 


84 ,334 


$ 


1937 


169 ,478 
13 ,105 
235 ,167 
12 ,381 
11 ,762 
132 ,584 
269 ,548 
98 ,935 


166 ,460 
38 ,813 
53 ,011 

7 A2T 
32 ,400 
67 ,348 

7,613 
29 ,165 
20 ,661 
11 ,895 


1,438 ,608 


68 ,505 


TAT ,A1T 
122 ,240 
246 ,338 
28 ,116 
16 ,000 
4 ,650 
46 ,395 
179 ,914 
70,711 


714 ,364 


79 ,373 


*The complete data for this college were not available, and the data which 


Were secured are not included in the above Table. 
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Indebtedness of The Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges, 
1925-1937. 


1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 

Grovp C 
CR 118 ,000 17 ,000 292 ,265 248 ,772 90 ,202 
TOE ty a b> Hagel ane a PAY BP Ae a nua Sg UR tae aed ec OEY TF a aie a 1,659 
RC AZSRTAS Ai AL ee Me LO ee 611 ,642 432 ,442 
IN OE an irae 321 Sime eee orate IRAN ae oto ee ee) Bh ve ees Leh aD oni ree 
INVACEMA Ta tess rR UPON So Re St L ene 26 ,304 64 ,314 41 ,597 
CAP ee it cree 81 ,971 82 ,252 129 ,165 36 ,568 
OM 20 ,281 10 ,000 24 ,3827 34 ,686 11 ,367 
AB 156 ,000 23 ,100 27 ,995 16 ,162 235 ,987 
LB 27 ,870 34 ,524 71 ,307 89 ,961 85 434 
VS 2a SOS apes cures We Mn bee Aes enero CE A ie FCS 1S Oe A ke Seem eh 
LY’) SEAL ets ee Se Te Ras pea Rie 145 ,973 102 ,859 14 ,492 
INN OMe ere era ieee te Sethe cle. 66 ,500 109 ,000 106 ,000 

Total 480 ,297 166 ,595 736 ,923 1 ,406 ,561 1 ,055 ,748 

Mean 40 ,024 13 ,883 61 ,410 117 ,213 87 ,979 

Total 

Indebtedness 

of All the 

Colleges 2 ,853 ,290 2 ,996 ,823 3,539 ,283 4 ,077 ,828 3 ,208 ,720 

Mean 

Indebtedness 

of All the 

Colleges 67 ,935 71 ,352 84 ,268 97 ,091 716 ,398 

JUNIOR CO|LLEGES 
iC) ie een | ae ee ere eee as ei Go ee ee Ld pe OTE SE Le Sk eeoce oe me eee 
GNIS eRe ice revit Pee os ls toe kee (hPLC Ee Can new Cire Oly Wyatt 4 oer Coben 4 ,000 
USrn a epi teetnierne Rm Rea e Ecc h Pree Ib ye A 9 ,734 14 ,729 
RD 11 ,050 12 ,850 28 ,750 41 ,788 1,187 
WM 81 ,249 72 ,648 80 ,938 82 ,201 56 ,691 
VV 45 ,194 25 ,768 SUDOOM as sete 4,359 

Total 187 ,493 111 ,266 113 ,188 133 ,723 76 ,966 

Mean 34 ,373 27 ,816 28 ,297 33 ,430 19 ,241 


Indebtedness of the Presbyterian Colleges for the Years ending in 


from 1925 to 1937. It will be noted, from a study of these data, 
that only the Group B colleges and the junior colleges show a 
trend toward debt reduction for the period under consideration. 
During the interval from 1934 to 1937, however, the mean indebt- 
edness per college for the entire group of Presbyterian institutions 
shows a decided trend toward debt reduction. The data on total 
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debt and debt changes from 1933-34 to 1936-37 are given in 
Table XI. 


TABLE XI 


Total Debt and Debt Changes From 1933-34 to 1936-37 in Presbyterian, 
U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges. 


No. of 
Item Colleges 1933-34 1936-37 Changes* 

Total Debt 

Group A 21 $1 ,912 ,258 $1,438 ,608 |$473 ,650 Dec. 

Group B 9 759 ,009 714 ,864 44 ,645 Dec. 

Group C 12 1,406 ,561 1 ,055 ,748 350 ,813 Dec. 

Jr. College 4 138 ,725 76 ,966 56 ,757 Dec. 
Increase 

Group A 9 551 ,526 507 ,532 156 ,006 Ine. 

Group B 2 3800 ,200 868 ,578 68 ,378 Inc. 

Group C 2 16 ,162 237 ,646 221 ,514 Ine. 

Jr. College iz, 9,734 19 ,088 9 ,354 Ine. 
Decrease 

Group A 11 1,560 ,732 931 ,076 629 ,656 Dec. 

Group B 6 458 ,809 345 ,786 113 ,023 Dee. 

Group C 8 1 ,390 ,399 818 ,102 572 ,297 Dee. 

Jr. College 2 122 ,989 57 ,878 66 ,111 Dee. 


*One college in Group A, one in Group B, and two in Group C, had no 
debt in 1933-34 or in 1936-37. 


The summary of the data of Table XI shows the following results: 


Number of institutions having indebtedness, 1933-34 and 1936-37__ 42 
Number of institutions showing an increase in indebtedness____-~-- 15 
Number of institutions showing a decrease in indebtedness___~_~- 27 
Total jindebtedness, 2933-34205 Ga.0 Ab eee soe ee ee $4,211,551 
Total indebtedness. 1930-37 2 2225 eee Se 3,285,686 
Net decrease jfor ‘the periodide eee oe! Soe ee et 925,965 


The data on the mean indebtedness per college, and the trend to- 
ward debt reduction in the Presbyterian, U. S. A., colleges and 
junior colleges is presented graphically in Figure III. 


A second criterion of the financial stability of a college is the 
amount of indebtedness per student. These data are given in 
Table XII. Inasmuch as these data show only the trend in the 
mean indebtedness per student for a group of the colleges, and fail 
to take into account the differences in the size of the colleges, an 
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Fi igure LTT 


Trend in the Mean Indebtedness fer C. olleges 
for the Presbyterian, USA. Colleges 
ard Junior Colleges, 
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accurate picture of the debt situation in the individual college is 
not given; however, two points in connection with the data of Table 
XII should be noted. First, the colleges in Group B and the junior 
colleges, show a decided, if somewhat fluctuating, trend toward a 
decreased indebtedness per student for the entire period covered. 
Second, the colleges in Groups A and C exhibit a sharp increase 
in indebtedness per student from 1928 to 1934—during the same 
period the Group B institutions were showing a sharp decrease in 
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TABLE XII 


Trend in Indebtedness Per Student in Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges and. 
Junior Colleges, 1925-1937. 


For the Mean Indebtedness per Student for Colleges Included in 

Fiscal Year Ail Four Junior 

Ending Group A Group B Group C Year Colleges Colleges 

i 2 3 4 5 6 

1925 $131.00 $269 .00 $ 79.00 $148 .00 $156.00 
1928 146.00 273 .00 26 .00 142.00 99 .00 
1931 208 .00 202 .00 115.00 177.00 109 .00 
1934 215 .00 182.00 218 .00 204 .00 107.00 
1937 159 .00 171.00 178 .60 167.00 73.00 


this item. It should be noted, also, that the Group A and C insti- 
tutions have a higher per student indebtedness in 1937 than in 
1925. It is quite evident from these data that the per student debt 
in certain of the Presbyterian colleges is merely nominal; it is 
equally clear that other institutions are carrying a burden of in- 
debtedness that imposes an annual interest charge of some magni- 
tude on the income of the institution. 


INCOME SOURCES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 


Four major sources of income are available to the Presbyterian, 
U.S. A., colleges and junior colleges, namely, funds made available 
to the colleges by the General Assembly, income from endowment, 
income from student fees and tuition, and income from gifts, ex- 
cluding the contributions and gifts from the General Assembly. This 
section will deal with these income sources in the above order. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY SUPPORT 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has given financial aid to 
its colleges in two ways. Indirectly, the colleges have been aided 
by receiving the proceeds of certain special Funds raised under the 
supervision of the General Assembly—Funds which were not de- 
rived from the current revenues of the church. Directly, the col- 
leges have been given an annual appropriation from the current 
funds of the church. 

Designed to commemorate the re-union of the Old School and 
New School branches of the church in 1869, the first of the special 
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Funds—the Memorial Fund—was inaugurated in 1870. The Gen- 
eral Assembly declared, 


That it is incumbent on the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to make a spe- 
cial offering . . . of $5,000,000 . . . to create and strengthen our permanent 
institutions at home and abroad. 


From this Fund the colleges received a designated portion for en- 
dowment, buildings and equipment, and other capital purposes—re- 
ceiving a sum in excess of one and one-half million dollars.® 

In 1901, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
A., initiated the raising of the Twentieth Century Fund, 


For the endowment of Presbyterian Academies, collegiate and theological 
institutions . . . and the payment of debts upon churches and other educa- 
tional institutions.68 


The General Assembly recommended that the sum of five million 
dollars be raised for the colleges, but other objectives in this par- 
ticular campaign appeared to have precedence over the needs of 
the colleges and other educational institutions so that the total con- 
tribution of the churches for this purpose amounted to slightly more 
than one and one-half million dollars.® 


The next effort of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in this 
direction was more successful. In 1919 the General Board of Edu- 
cation, acting with the approval of the General Assembly, projected 
the New Era Movement, designed to raise seven million dollars a 
year for five years—this Fund to be used to provide more adequate- 
ly for the endowment of the colleges, theological seminaries, and 
other institutions of the church.’° Five million dollars a year was 
to be raised by the colleges, and this amount was to be supplemented 
by two million dollars a year to be raised by the churches through 
an every member Canvas. A group of seventeen colleges was select- 
ed by the General Board of Education to participate in the first 
year of the campaign, and to these institutions tentative appropri- 


66Report of the Joint Committee on Finance, Minutes of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., 1870, pp. 74-75. 

67Report of the Committee on the Memorial Fund, Minutes, op. cit., 1871, 
pp. 516, 518. 

68Report of the Committee on the Twentieth Century Fund, Minutes, op. 
ch 1901, p.i122. 

69 Minutes, op. cit., 1903, p. 118. 

Annual Report of the General Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, 
Up Ay AIO sp. 23: 
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ations were made from the New Era Fund, on the condition the se- 
lected colleges were able to reach their goal of five million dollars.” 
A second group of twelve colleges was selected by the Board to 
continue the drive for funds during the second year of the New 
Era campaign, and other groupings were made for the years fol- 
lowing. The New Era Movement was very successful, particularly 
during the early years, when the colleges engaged in the campaign 
were able to report that over six million dollars had been raised.’ 
The Challenge Fund to be raised by the churches to match the 
amounts raised by the colleges, however, fell far short of the an- 
ticipated goal—only slightly more than a half a million dollars hav- 
ing been reported as received from this source.” 


The latest effort of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to raise a 
special Fund for its associated colleges was undertaken by the 
General Assembly in 1936, when the Board of Christian Education 
was authorized to organize an appeal, during the years 1938-1941, 
for $10,000,000 to increase the capital funds of the colleges and 
the Westminster Foundations comprehended within the Board’s 
work.’* In raising this Fund, known as the Sesquicentennial Fund, 
the Board of Christian Education has been authorized to cooperate 
with 
such colleges as are willing officially and warmly to commit themselves anew 
to the ideals of Christian education, as a part of the contribution which the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., must make to the conservation of spiritual 
values, and as can reasonably be expected to maintain themselves as colleges 
of high educational rank, every factor of location, consistency, tradition, 
variety of service, financial condition and prospects, educational ideals and 
standards being duly considered.?5 


The year 1938 was devoted to raising a fund (1) to be held by the 
Board of Christian Education as a trust fund, the income of which 
is to be used for the support of such colleges and Westminster 
Foundations as are selected to participate in the movement; (2) 
to be used in whole or in part as a contribution to such colleges 


71 bid. 

72] bid., p. 20. 

73Report of the Executive Committee, Board of Christian Education, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., 1935. 

74Minutes of the Presbyterian College Union, 1937, p. 6. 

75Robinson, Harold McA., “A Memorandum with Respect to the Capital 
Purposes Fund,” Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
1936. 
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and Westminster Foundations for capital purposes, debt reduction, 
or current expenses, under such conditions as the Board may im- 
pose.*® During the year 1939-1940, the colleges and Westminster 
Foundation selected to participate in the movement, with the coop- 
eration of the Board of Christian Education, will raise such funds 
for themselves as may be considered by the General Assembly to 
be necessary to fulfill the purposes of the Sesquicentennial Fund.” 


The great purpose of the Sesquicentennial Movement should be to fashion 
a combination of the Board, the colleges, and the Westminster Foundations 
in such close formation that together they will make one body advancing 
for the furtherance of the interest of all and of each, and for the strengthen- 
ing of the support of the high cause of Christian Education.?8 


More directly, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has appropri- 
ated certain funds each year, from the Budget of Benevolences of 
the denomination, for the current expenses of such colleges as were 
approved by the General Assembly; such appropriations, however, 
have represented only a small part of the annual income of the 
greater number of the colleges affiliated with the denomination. 

It was more than fifty years after the organization of the General 
Assembly, before the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., showed any 
real concern over the financial condition of the colleges which, either 
had been organized by, or were under the control of Presbyterian 
bodies. At long last, in 1848, the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion was organized as a part of the Board of Education. This 
Department was discontinued in 1871, however, and from that date 
until 1883, coincident with the organization of the Board of Aid 
for Colleges, the denomination made no effort to contribute to the 
support of higher education. Following the organization of the 
Board of Aid in 1883, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has shown 
a constantly increasing interest in its colleges, and each year an ap- 
propriation is made by the General Assembly for the support of 
these institutions. This phase of the discussion, then, will deal with 
three aspects of this source of college income. First, what amounts 
have been received from this source by the colleges? Second, what 
percent of the annual income of the colleges has been received from 


76] bid. 

TT] bid. 

78Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., “Proposed 
Program for Sesquicentennial Fund for Christian Education,” 1936 (pamphlet), 
Deno. 
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the church? And, third, what method has been employed for de- 
termining the amount of the appropriations to the colleges? 


The annual appropriations by the Board of Christian Education 
to the Presbyterian colleges, for the fiscal years ending in 1925, 
1928, 1931, 1934, and 1937, are given in Table XIII. These data 
show a sharp decrease in the mean annual appropriation by the 
Board of Christian Education—a condition which applies with spe- 
cial force to the legally independent colleges of Group C. Further, 
the number of colleges in Group A and Group B which have received 
a part of their annual income from the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion shows no change for the period considered; whereas, the num- 
ber of colleges in Group C, deriving some support from the Board, 
shows some decrease. It would appear that the denomination is 
gradually withdrawing its support from the legally independent in- 
stitutions. It should be noted, also, that the mean annual appro- 
priation to the junior colleges is much greater than the appropri- 
ations to the Group C colleges, and approximately the same as the 
appropriations to the colleges in Groups A and B. The trend in the 
mean annual appropriation by the Board of Christian Education to 
these Presbyterian institutions is shown graphically in Figure IV. 


A point of particular interest is the percentage of the total an- 
nual income of the colleges which is contributed by the Board of 
Christian Education. These data are given in Table XIV. It is 
clearly evident from this Table that the percentage of the total 
annual income of the colleges, derived from the Board of Christian 
Education, has decreased very sharply over the period covered by 
this study; and, at the close of the period, the Board’s contribu- 
tion to its educational institutions has decreased to such an extent 
that it represents little more than an expression of official or his- 
torical relationship. The above statement does not apply with equal 
force to the Junior College group. The annual contribution of the 
Board of Education to these institutions is as large, on the whole, as 
the contribution to the four year colleges, and, having a smaller total 
annual income, the Board’s contribution represents a larger percent 
of the total. The organically related colleges in Group A and the 
Junior Colleges received the largest per student contribution from 
the Board of Christian Education for the year considered, 1936- 
1937. Five of the twelve colleges in the legally independent Group 
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TABLE XIII 


Annual Contribution From The Board of Christian Education to The 
Presbyterian Colleges and Junior Colleges for Current Expenses, 


1925-1937 
College Annual Contributions for the Years Ending in 
1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 
Group A 
OA $ 5,100 | $ 5,056 | $ TDG (INES 2,500 | $ 2 ,500 
CC 5 ,153 10 ,000 10 ,006 7,125 7,000 
GV 20 ,388 20 ,060 15 ,198 4,215 3,754 
RR 8,540 4 ,000 4,000 3 ,800 3 ,800 
1B S oy Nip WOM Nipeegeet Wit 2h. kel hol oe UE ener ga a 3,575 337 1972 
GD 4,016 PATA 2 305 1,075 1 ,012 
AA 24 ,638 23 ,039 18 ,102 8 ,429 14 ,858 
DH 13 ,291 8 ,163 9 ,414 3,187 4 ,868 
RU 7 ,289 5 ,000 6 ,000 1 ,§00 1,700 
Il Ther Lrs FA) ALR ieee nec ata Recetas VaR ft ce pavege ee any Oe eee ae OES 
DN 19 ,092 2 ,000 3 596 3 ,800 5 ,000 
JL 38 ,795 5 ,000 5 ,000 1,000 2,000 
LL 2,273 3,947 AeA ATi mias (yh Wye es 2 4 443 
OOM FRNA. Ss 928 UGS Soom [ie LEDS CRRSSR Lomi el FY ye peger < pe) ah Avo (a Se OR CR Le RO LST Cm os ORDO 
TE Cue |e cos eee eri tummy e aLNE th 535 TOR My Yale eka eye pt ie 
LA 2 ,672 874 5 ,702 3,519 2 ,800 
AR 8 ,530 12 ,044 20 ,769 3 ,908 11 ,645 
Atay 11,160 7 ,282 8 ,509 4 ,250 4 ,250 
Ww Zon GO LOn Epis aeese Hes 2 ,500 1,700 2 ,000 
HH 18 ,737 13 ,036 10 ,109 5 ,129 5 575 
OH 29 ,178 15 ,000 21 ,500 Tal dep) 7 874 
Total 240 ,888 136 ,788 158 ,334 67 ,723 87 ,051 
Mean 11 ,470 6 ,513 7,536 3,225 4,145 
Group B 
The OY) CMY ey 8S ae eee 5 ,000 3 ,000 2 ,000 
HM 18 ,578 4 ,007 DE OG Te lt) eee es ee 2 ,000 
EB 75 071 14 ,532 6 ,534 4,814 5 ,032 
CF 22 ,450 14 ,621 13 ,621 11,130 10 ,374 
OB 8 ,699 10 ,181 12 ,342 4 ,850 4,075 
MM 1,973 3 947 BeAa Ls eee eee 4 ,443 
PO 1,076 1,000 1,000 5 ,046 4,421 
AI 5 ,287 5 ,150 37 ,756 3 ,908 4,100 
SE 26 ,295 5 ,000 5 ,000 4 ,000 3 ,380 
DD 4 ,766 5 ,000 5 ,025 1,000 2 ,000 
Total 164 ,195 63 ,438 90 ,786 34 ,748 39 ,825 


Mean 18 ,244 7 ,048 10 ,087 3 ,860 4 ,425 
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Annual Contribution From The Board of Christian Education to The 
Presbyterian Colleges and Junior Colleges for Current Expenses, 


Annual Contributions for the Years Ending in 


ee ee ee 


College 
1925 

Group C 
CR 150 
EA 1,011 
RC 7,754 
NO 60 
INIAUIOD FUE Rane Se eC 
CA 943 
OM 52 ,602 
AB 2 5376 
LB 2 ,368 
VS o7 
JJ 4,144 
NUN! Gait SeSesce tes 

Total 71 445 

Mean 5 ,953 

Total Annual 

Contributions 

for All the 

Colleges 476 ,528 

Mean Annual 

Contributions 

for All the 

Colleges 11 ,345 

JUNIOR CO|LLEGES 
LO* 4,997 
OME ii tas ee ee 
RS 3 ,255 
RD 207522 
MW AT ,284 
VV 7 320 

Total 83 ,376 

Mean 13 ,896 


1925-1937 

1928 19381 
5 ,050 5 ,000 
10 ,000 10 ,0co 
1,468 2,000 
SOS Cn hesieen 
1,180 3,302 
11,543 5 ,487 
987 6,991 
media eee 5 ,000 
30 ,536 37 ,780 
2,544 3,148 
230 ,762 286 ,900 
5,494 6 ,830 
LEQ S|) eh Gremavens 
4,147 5 641 
10 ,078 9 ,042 
20 ,927 22 ,651 
4,290 9 ,506 
39 ,592 46 ,840 
6 ,598 7 ,806 


1934 


114 ,324 


1937 


—---------- 


138 ,723 


*The complete data for this college were not available, and the data which 
were secured are not included in the Total Annual Contributions or the Mean 
Annual Contributions. 


C, received no aid whatever from the Board of Christian Education 


during this fiscal year. 


Including all the educational institutions, 


the range in the per student contribution for 1936-1937 is from 
“No contribution” to $74.24 per year. 
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SS a ee ee ee) 
Percentage Contributed for the Year Ending in 


1928 1931 


i fs en 


College 1925 
Group A 9.62 
Group B 15.88 
Group C 3.92 
All Colleges 8.89 
Jr. Colleges 35.11 


4.27 4.55 
ie 4.75 7.00 
1.31 1.41 
3.34 3.85 
16.18 17.46 


1.93 2.16 
2.62 2.64 

48 44 
1.57 1.68 
7.00 8.08 
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Table XIII (p. 135) shows that the amounts contributed an- 
nually by the Board of Christian Education to its associated col- 
leges change from year to year. Further, the amounts granted to 
certain colleges exceed very greatly the amounts made available to 
other institutions. What factors are considered by the Board in 
determining the amount of the contribution to each college? The 
annual contribution is determined by the use of a Score Card, which 
takes into consideration the relationship of the institution to the 
church, the character of the faculty and student personnel, the finan- 
cial condition of the institution, certain aspects of administration, 
and any contingent factors. This Score Card, revised as of October 
1, 1936, is given below. 


I. FLAT RATE TO ALL COLLEGES LISTED AS PRESBYTERIAN 
(twenty percent) 


II. PERSONNEL (thirty percent) 
A. Faculty 
1. Training 
2. Ratio to students 
3. Conditions of Service 
4. Religious Activities and Attitudes 
B. Students 
1. Presbyterian students (percentage) 
2. Religious Organizations 
3. Attitudes 
4. Alumni 


III. FINANCIAL (twenty-five percent) 

. Expenditures per student for books and magazines 
. Educational expenditure per student 

. Interest per student on debt 

. Condition of plant 

. Decreasing debt 

. Income per student from endowment 

. Balanced budget 


QmmAD Ow SP 


IV. ADMINISTRATION (twenty percent) 
A. No accreditation by: 
B. Need for colleges as shown by lack of similar colleges in contribu- 
tory area 
C. Religious Activities 
D. Bible or Religious Education Department. 
E. Organization 


V. CONTINGENT (five percent) 
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It becomes very clear, from the foregoing discussion, that the 
annual income of the Presbyterian, U. S. A., educational institu- 
tions is augmented very little by the annual contributions of the 
Board of Christian Education. It is true that certain colleges, lo- 
cated in what may be regarded as missionary territory, receive 
rather large annual appropriations, but, by and large, the amounts 
received from this source are of small importance in terms of the 
annual budget of the several institutions. 


INCOME From ENDOWMENT 


The receipts from this source are one of the very important factors 
in the financial stability of a college, as the income from productive 
funds is an item which can be counted upon with some certainty 
from year to year. The amount of the annual income from endow- 
ment for each of the colleges, the percentage of the total annual 
income of the colleges derived from this source, and the amount of 
endowment income per student, therefore, are factors of great im- 
portance, and will receive attention in this discussion. 


Table XV shows the annual income from endowment, for the 
colleges and junior colleges affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., for the period 1924-25 to 1936-37. These data show that 
the mean endowment income of the four year colleges increased 
from 1924-25 to 1930-31, but, thereafter, to the close of the period, 
the income from this source was somewhat decreased. Over the 
entire period, the colleges in Group A show a decrease in endow- 
ment income of 8.01%, the Group B colleges a decrease of 27.86%, 
and Group C a decrease of 12.98%. The Junior College group ex- 
perienced a decrease of 15.73%. The amount of income from en- 
dowment should be noted, also. As of 1936-37, nine of these Pres- 
byterian educational institutions received less than $10,000.00 in- 
come from endowment, and an income of less than $25,000.00 from 
this source was reported by twenty of the forty-two four-year col- 
leges. The range in endowment income is quite significant, also, 
with a low of $67.00, and the largest income reported being $170,- 
733.00. The mean endowment income for all the four-year col- 
leges reporting in 1936-37 was $32,146.00. The trend in the mean 
annual income from the productive funds of the colleges is shown 
in Figure V. 
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TABLE XV 


Annual Endowment Income for Educational Purposes in the Presbyterian, 
U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges, 1925-1937. 


Indowment Income of the Presbyterian Colleges for the Years Ending in 


College 1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 
Group A 
OA $ 18,931 | $ 13 ,249 | $ 18,690 | $ 8,943 | $ 7 193 
cc 28 ,342 36 ,050 34 ,970 24 ,523 16 ,427 
GV 3 ,650 5 995 7,410 5 001 3,959 
RR 25 ,991 28 ,315 35 ,772 32 ,776 30 ,577 
DB 64 ,592 60 ,486 54 ,098 50 ,315 46 ,995 
GD 7 ,098 5,338 8 ,218 6 ,479 6 ,518 
AA 18 ,513 16 ,824 24 ,389 17 ,787 2,019 
DH 39 ,450 50 ,975 37 ,845 19 ,402 15 ,137 
RU 8 ,102 6 ,600 7,060 4 754 4 875 
II 49 ,065 74,739 64 ,411 38 477 AO ,717 
DN* BA RGR ue ae 42,814 35 ,992 36 ,966 
JL 106 ,268 121 ,949 167 ,020 140 ,760 169 ,144 
LG 74 880 89 ,429 83 ,580 61 ,540 65 ,245 
OOF Nich eels 83 ,667 S7466.1 Co ea) 84 ,437 
EE 31,497 55 ,105 51,400 34,157 54 ,928 
LA 29 ,576 83 ,725 29 ,783 19 ,412 18 ,888 
AR 3 ,060 4 ,839 5,792 12 ,989 11,199 
TT 31,079 38 ,287 26 ,000 27 ,432 20 ,161 
ww 33 ,585 33 ,063 36 ,504 14 ,163 11,300 
HH 617 1,009 1,200 818 2 ,564 
OH 126 ,241 144 ,714 179 ,450 100 ,789 110 ,849 
Total $ 695,037 | $ 820,191 |$ 868,487 |$ 620,517 {$ 639 ,295 
Mean 36 ,580 43 ,167 45 ,709 32 ,658 33 ,647 
Group B 
RS UE ae TP eae | VV ERD eS 59 67 
HM 14 ,271 14 ,665 10 ,908 6 ,283 3,304 
EB 42 ,236 34 ,020 29 ,525 22 ,816 25 ,142 
CF 18 ,786 34 ,517 39 ,910 33 ,404 24 072 
OB 15 ,739 21,134 23 ,578 25,911 24 ,402 
MM 57,180 64 ,650 67 ,078 42 ,568 32 ,286 
PO 82 ,058 66 ,806 59 ,941 51 ,208 38 ,931 
AI 23 ,046 21 ,095 12 ,180 11 ,636 6 ,758 
SE 4,720 6 ,996 10 ,070 7,150 6 ,349 
DD 22,191 28 ,849 35 ,838 45 ,822 40 ,905 
Total 280 ,227 292 ,732 289 ,028 246 ,298 202 ,149 


Mean 31 ,136 32 ,525 32 ,114 27 ,366 22 ,461 


*The complete data for this college were not available, and the data which 
were secured are not included in the Total Endowment Income or the Mean 
Endowment Income. 
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TABLE XV (Continued) 


Annual Endowment Income for Educational Purposes in the Presbyterian, 
U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges, 1925-1937, 


eee 


Indowment Income of the Presbyterian Colleges for the Years Ending in 


College 1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 

Group C 
CR 57 ,038 83 ,947 Ra Oto 66 ,479 51,750 
EA 27 ,036 28 ,460 35 ,867 34 ,755 36 ,390 
RC 17 ,063 30 ,375 39 ,685 28 ,630 27 536 
NO# 183 ,066 200 ,076 ZIS AISLE lenses ee 170 ,733 
NA 32 ,247 44 ,826 82 ,581 17 ,882 20 ,905 
CA 33 ,556 45 ,453 53 ,655 43 ,951 47 ,789 
OM 74 ,692 71,138 64 ,862 36 ,707 49 ,1388 
AB 43 ,335 39 ,374 40 ,955 PAPA O 46 ,848 
LB 40 ,529 38 ,864 41,917 34 ,682 30 ,200 
VS* GigeOOMl Nests ee ce bed tie ee reer Mee thy en Ht itis) Ghee, 
JJ 66 ,543 69 ,402 74,574 38 ,576 52 ,487 
NN 44 ,805 32 ,600 40 ,726 23 ,562 17 ,109 

Total 436 ,844 484 ,439 502 ,397 346 ,436 380 ,102 

Mean 43 ,684 48 ,443 50 ,239 34 ,643 38 ,010 

Total 

Endowment 

Income for 

All the 

Colleges 1 ,412 ,108 1 ,597 ,362 1 ,659 ,912 PAB 459 | 1 ,221 ,546 

Mean 

Endowment 

Income for 

All the 

Colleges 37 ,160 42 ,086 43 ,682 31 ,927 32 ,146 

JUNIOR CO|LLEGES 
LEAD Ia OTA sak Le alee fol een SS he ag eae Sa POT Fa OER Ona A eee ae FRR Se a eS 
KM* SRODG AINE  Ste a ia em Lee | Sina hn (Pe hee ate LA Ba Zs OR te 
RS 5 ,937 5 ,488 1,762 8 ,279 7 128 
RD 2,870 4,093 5 ,529 6 ,853 7 388 
MW 7,607 5 ,213 8 ,749 3,994 1,895 
VV 37 ,393 34 ,648 82 ,825 22 ,173 28 ,930 

Total 53 ,807 49 ,442 48 ,865 41 ,299 45 ,341 

Mean 13 451 12 ,360 12 ,216 10 ,324 115335 


An important element in the financial stability of a college is the 
percent of the total annual income which is derived from the pro- 
These data are given in Table 


ductive funds of the institution. 
The most distinctive feature of these data is the sharp de- 


AVI; 
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Figure W 


The Trend of the Mears Arinual Incorne from 
LErdowmert in the Presbyterian, USA. 
Colleges and Junior Colleges 
Tor 1925 - 1937. 
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TABLE XVI 


Percentage of the Total Annual Income of the Presbyterian, U. S. A. 
Colleges and Junior Colleges, Received From the Income on 
Endowment Funds, 1925-1937. 


Percentage Received for the Year Ending in 


College 1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 
Group A 39.08 27.86 28.27 19.52 17.11 
Group B 25.72 20.85 21.44 18.10 13.12 
Group C 23 .96 20.89 18.79 14.27 14.05 
All Colleges 27.29 23.78 22.96 17.35 15.28 


Jr. Colleges 20.15 17.96 17.56 13.15 11.99 
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crease in the percentage of the total annual income, of all the in- 
stitutions, which is derived from this source. The church-controlled 
colleges in Group A have suffered more, in this respect, than the 
other institutions. In 1924-25, this Group received 39.08% of the 
total annual income from productive funds, but in 1936-37, the 
percentage had dropped to 17.11. The legally independent col- 
leges in Group C and the Junior College group show the best re- 
sults for the period, the former institutions dropping from 23.96% 
in 1924-25, to 14.05% in 1936-37, while the junior colleges drop- 
ped from 20.15% at the beginning of the period, to 11.99% at its 
close. In both instances this represents a somewhat smaller de- 
crease than that experienced by the colleges included in either 
Group A or Group B. As of 1936-37, 15.28% of the total annual 
income of all the four year colleges was derived from the income 
on productive funds. 


The most distinctive feature of the income per student from pro- 
ductive funds is the wide range of income from this source. The 
lowest income per student is .11, and the highest is $381.95. The 
median income per student in the Group A institutions is $64.54, 
in Group B $45.77, and in Group C $62.40. The median income 
per student for all the four-year colleges is $61.83, and for the 
junior colleges $54.09. These data apply only to the fiscal year 
ending in 1937. | ! 


INCOME FROM STUDENT TUITION AND FEES 


Table XVII gives the annual income of the Presbyterian, U. S. 
A., colleges and junior colleges from student tuition and fees, ex- 
clusive of the income from board and room. These figures show 
that, save for a slight recession from 1931 to 1934 for the colleges 
in Group A and Group C, the support derived from students has 
increased steadily for the period studied. The colleges in Group A 
show an increase of 48.87% from this source, in Group B an in- 
crease of 52.44%, and Group C an increase of 45.47%. The in- 
come of the junior colleges from tuition and fees increased 44.42 % 
for the same period. Table XIII (p. 135) and Table XV (p. 140) 
show that the amounts received annually by these colleges, from 
appropriations by the Board of Christian Education, and the re- 
ceipts from productive funds, has declined sharply from 1925 to 
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TABLE XVII 


Annual Income from Student Tuition and Fees, Exclusive of Income from 
Board and Room, In The Presbyterian U. S. A. Colleges and Junior 
Colleges, 1925-1937. 


lle Annual Income from Tuition and Fees for the Years Ending in 
Coge 1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 
Group A 
OA $ 7,478 | $ 10 ,902 | $ 16 ,520 | $ 19 ,475 | $ 15 ,360 
CG 34 ,371 35 ,632 42 ,808 37 ,178 48 ,328 
GV 17 ,364 38 ,207 28 ,412 42 ,549 52 ,393 
RR 54 ,235 48 ,886 55 ,233 83 ,830 115 ,007 
DB 26 ,090 46 ,789 47 ,488 50 ,048 45 ,273 
GD 22 ,525 39 ,539 35 ,775 29 ,201 41 ,700 
AA 47,515 55 ,354 49 ,514 37 ,199 39 ,739 
DH 36 ,729 88 ,644 46 ,230 23 ,047 41 ,466 
RU* 15 ,979 22 ,743 17 ,601 TS O50 MY ee eee 
II 115 ,919 152 ,703 128 ,827 44 ,421 78 ,045 
DN 30 ,898 44 ,615 52 ,217 38 ,912 86 ,811 
JL 266 ,495 334 ,937 887 ,513 352 ,607 256 ,825 
LL 37 ,366 77 ,723 98 ,165 83 ,091 99 ,272 
OO* 105 ,480 136 ,796 L08:, 3604) fee sees 188 ,351 
EE 37 ,155 AZ ,083 63 ,900 63 ,565 93 ,394 
LA 21 ,477 82 ,591 43 ,040 41,911 36 ,388 
AR 17 ,545 26 ,245 22 ,487 35 ,431 22 ,588 
NT 57 ,316 66 ,404 48 ,942 A2 ,382 39 ,249 
ww 21 ,846 38 ,194 45 ,931 50 ,335 59 ,875 
HH 6 ,507 6 ,522 22 ,843 36 ,377 32 ,862 
OH 154 ,758 199 ,558 170 ,101 151 ,671 213 ,873 
Total 1,013 ,589 1,340 ,528 1,405 ,946 1 ,263 ,230 1 ,468 ,448 
Mean 58 ,346 70 ,554 73 ,997 66 ,485 77 ,286 
Group B 
RE* RES Maytag Sitieee ee $) Se 162 tr sae ee oe $ 177 ,624 
HM 73 ,750 90 ,952 69 ,644 115 ,608 71,125 
EB 25 ,518 13 ,632 14 ,257 39 ,436 21 ,588 
CF 27 ,139 47 ,404 54 ,262 49 ,553 88 ,319 
OB 31 ,995 39 ,905 38 ,948 35 ,483 37 ,864 
MM 51,740 68 ,443 69 ,610 68 ,559 83 ,653 
PO 56 ,491 81 ,472 82 ,574 98 ,846 122 ,258 
AI 63 ,920 80 ,183 43 ,905 60 ,545 53 ,672 
SE 17 ,160 31 ,492 42 ,191 43 ,3824 64 ,965 
DD 104 ,515 122 ,964 176 ,317 149 ,484 145 ,355 
Total 452 ,228 566 ,087 591 ,708 660 ,838 689 ,298 
Mean 50 ,247 62 ,899 65 ,745 74 ,093 76 ,588 


*The complete data for this college were not available, and the data which 
were secured are not included in determining the total income from tuition 
and fees. 
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TABLE XVII (Continued) 


Annual Income from Student Tuition and Fees, Exclusive of Income from 
Board and Room, In The Presbyterian U. S. A. Colleges and Junior 
Colleges, 1925-1937 


Annual Income from Tuition and Fees for the Years Ending in 
College 1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 


ee ee en pooeeee 


Group C 
CR $ 166,052 | $ 107 ,3820 | $ 120 ,064 | $ 134 ,556 | $ 111 ,996 
BA 125 ,282 185 ,509 184 ,068 126 ,517 108 ,232 
RC 97 ,252 115 ,968 120 ,566 104 ,365 141 ,790 
NO* 54 ,653 93 ,411 NCES OAs eee ber eee) a ety ee Bonen 
NA 30 ,690 88 ,328 33 ,505 40 ,779 43 ,739 
CA 105 ,967 165 ,438 194 ,146 171 ,561 210 ,415 
OM 24 807 30 ,933 36 ,214 68 ,278 58 ,561 
AB 50 ,527 77 ,223 151 ,808 97 ,139 182 ,415 
LB 10 ,054 20 ,730 18 ,677 33 ,415 38 ,420 
VS* AS GOL hs Lene ans eee eee eer see 2 mS oa eee eyes 
JJ 81 ,945 112.,620 117 ,406 111 ,569 144 ,319 
NN 79 ,000 87 ,249 91 ,760 61 ,528 82 ,517 

Total 771 ,576 941 ,318 1 ,068 ,196 949 ,707 1 ,122 ,404 

Mean UREN, 94 ,131 106 ,819 94 ,970 112 ,240 


Income from 
Tuition and 


Fees in All 

the Colleges 2 ,237 ,393 2 ,847 ,933 3 ,065 ,850 2 ,873 ,775 3 ,280 ,150 

Mean for All 

the Colleges 58 ,878 G4 921 80 ,680 75 ,625 86 ,319 

JUNIOR CO/]LLEGES 
LO* ee ae Sse eee Sis ooe seas be taged eats eta = See ees 
KM* 1 ,320 a TES asa 5 ah ath SR RNS Pg RR ety SE Se My FO Oe ea et, 
RS 6 ,313 7,692 10 ,633 19 ,258 11 ,548 
RD 16 ,948 8 ,300 9 ,996 24 ,874 29 ,477 
MW 10 ,704 14 ,664 19 ,337 16 ,271 15 ,772 
VV 28 ,770 87 ,097 33 ,702 32 ,928 33 ,868 

Total * 62 ,744 67 ,753 73 ,668 93 ,331 90 ,665 


Mean 15 ,686 16 ,938 18 ,417 23 ,332 22 ,666 


1937. The data of Table XVII indicate, therefore, that the Pres- 
byterian colleges are becoming, more and more, student-supported 
institutions. The trend of the mean annual income, of all the four- 
year colleges and the junior colleges, received from tuition and fees 
is shown in Figure VI. 
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TABLE XVIII 


Percentage of the Total Annual Income of the Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges 
and Junior Colleges, Received from Tuition and Fees, Exclusive of 
Board and Room, 1925-1937. 


Percentage Received for the Year Ending in 


College 1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 
GroupA 42.17 43.03 42.40 39.45 38 .98 
Group B 36 .60 35.62 42 .06 41.12 49 .05 
Group C 42.33 40 .60 39 .96 39.13 41.50 
All Colleges 41.07 40.67 42.50 35.54 40.25 


Jr. Colleges 23.76 24.55 23.54 29.79 24.83 
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The percentage of the total annual income of the Presbyterian, 
U. S. A. colleges and junior colleges is given in Table XVIII. 
These figures show that approximately 40% of the total annual 
income of the Presbyterian educational institutions is received from 
students in tuition and fees. Another important feature of the data 
in Table XVIII is the fact that the percentage of the total annual 
income of the colleges in Group A and in Group C, received from 
tuition and fees, shows a slight decrease for the period studied, 
whereas, the colleges in Group B show a sharp increase in income 
from the same source. The junior colleges, having a lower charge 
for tuition and fees than the four-year institutions, received a small- 
er percentage of their total annual income from the charge to stu- 
dents. 

The income per student from tuition and fees for 1936-1937 
shows an extraordinarily wide range. Including all the four-year 
colleges, for which reports were received, the highest per student 
income from tuition and fees is $386.18, and the lowest is $37.37. 
The median income per student from tuition and fees for the Group 
A colleges is $130.03; the median income from this source in 
Group B is $168.62; and, in Group C the median income is $182.22. 
The median income per student from tuition and fees for all the 
four-year institutions is $146.77. The median income per student 
from tuition and fees, in the junior colleges, is $103.76. 


INCOME From THE GiFTs oF INDIVIDUALS, CHURCHES, AND SYNODS 


The receipts of the Presbyterian, U. S. A., colleges and junior 
colleges from the gifts of individuals, churches, and synods, exclusive 
of the appropriations from the Board of Christian Education, are 
given in Table XIX. The figures given in Table XIX are sig- 
nificant with respect to this source of college income for two reasons. 
First, the extreme variation in the amounts received in gifts by the 
several colleges; and, second, the marked fluctuation in the amount 
received by the same institution at intervals of time. It is clear 
that the income from gifts to the Presbyterian, U. S. A., educa- 
tional institutions may not be regarded as a factor which makes 
for a condition of financial stability, or a high degree of certainty 
in projecting the annual budget of the institution. The data of 
Table XIX show further, however, that the annual total of gifts to 
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TABLE XIX 


Receipts of the Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges from Gifts 
(Individuals, Churches, and Synods) Exclusive of Appropriations 
From the Board of Christian Education, 1925-1937. 


Receipts of the Presbyterian Colleges from Gifts for the Year Ending in 


College 1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 
GroupA 
OA $ 23,632 | $ 25 944 | $ 14,900 | $ 5,052 | $ 4,304 
CC 13 ,791 7,164 1,871 2 851 13,719 
GV 11,272 17,291 13 ,112 61 ,485 9 351 
RR 13,231 8 ,344 14 ,697 8,244 3,805 
DB 7 458 8 ,200 6 ,930 5 102 4,897 
GD 4 ,626 7,792 7 ,300 5 043 $ ,357 
AA 10 ,436 14 ,586 7,392 10 ,395 21 ,567 
DH 13 ,800 19 ,900 16 ,680 22 ,054 12 ,987 
RU 4,684 12 ,000 20 ,000 6 ,671 1,175 
1b CF WARNS Pie Ce Geld Men MMe pial MME ON i Radel 9) FALE Momma's cee kore RIOR SM a 0 
DN* 10 ,685 11,734 5 Rb ae Tan mene ps opened 14,770 
JL* PWG 8 Ae OLA RNR Aaa see EU ONAL op ©. aL ee MN egy 
BE cl een 9 214 SA near iic Meee 4 884 
COE IRD SRE Sth Dae Re TEs CNP UN A et AS ONE RTE! 1 ery ako 
EE 21,991 5,493 4,687 3,894 4,380 
TA*” (0) eee 34 ,460 1,267 2 ,262 9 ,b03 
AR 20 ,292 61 ,698 63 ,556 12 ,124 27 ATL 
TT 7 ,659 5 ,820 5 ,906 217 3,157 
ww 5 ,230 4,859 8 ,640 10 ,966 15 ,693 
HH 21 ,782 7,641 10 ,119 5 855 61,138 
OH 5,700 12 ,800 7,100 25 ,058 15 ,455 
Total 185 ,579 219 ,442 202 ,890 185 ,011 202 ,457 
Mean 12 ,372 14 ,629 13 ,526 12 ,334 13 ,497 
Group B 
RE 50) [oe ROMY aes 368 3,517 125 
HM 2,148 122 8 ,663 x 5 141 
EB 48 ,429 83 ,344 51,721 14 ,166 41 ,829 
CF 13,775 24 823 16 ,400 2 ,228 6 ,336 
OB 2,999 21 ,559 23 ,280 5 ,299 4,783 
MM 1,133 § 947 794 6 ,590 8 ,482 
PO 1,096 38 ,680 1,000 8,716 45 ,794 
AI* 26 ,883 34 ,699 Mle aie ih Oy ie ee 20 ,556 
SE* 5,387 1,655 eit). Pe 681 
DD 1,825 2 ,006 1,225 1,711 3,346 
Total 71 ,400 174 ,481 103 ,083 37,710 115,161 
Mean 10 ,200 24 ,926 14 ,726 5 530 16 ,451 


*The complete data for this college were not available, and the data which 
were secured are not included in determining the total receipts of the colleges. 
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Receipts of the Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges and Junior Colleges from Gifts 
(Individuals, Churches, and Synods) Exclusive of Appropriations 


From the Board of Christian Education, 1925-1937. 


Receipts of the Presbyterian Colleges from Gifts for the Year Ending in 


Colleges 


| |_| | 


VS* 
JJ* 
NN 


Total 
Mean 
Total for 
All the 
Colleges 
Mean for 


All the 
Colleges 


1925 


Se 


351 ,831 


11 ,728 


JUNIOR CO|LLEGES 


LO* 


1928 


164 ,095 


20 ,512 


558 ,618 


1931 


143 ,733 


17 ,967 


449 ,710 


1934 


153 ,729 


19 ,216 


377 ,450 


10 ,997 
48 ,807 


12 ,202 


1937 


104 ,456 


13 ,057 


422 ,074 


the four-year colleges increased for the period under consideration. 
The increase for the colleges in Group A and in Group C was not 
great, but the colleges in Group B show a marked increase in income 
from this source. The junior colleges show a small decrease in gifts 
for the period studied. The trend of the mean annual income from 
gifts is shown in Figure VII. 
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Figure YI 
The Trend of the Receipts of the Fresbyteriary, S.A. 
Colleges and Sunior Colleges from Gitts, Exclustve 


of Appropriations from the Boardot Chistian 
Edivcation, for 1925-1987. 
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The percentage of the total annual income of the Presbyterian, 
U.S. A., colleges and junior colleges, received from gifts, is shown 
in Table XX. The amount per student received from gifts repre- 
sents a very wide range of income from this source and suggests 
the conclusion that, with regard to a number of the colleges, the 
annual receipts from gifts is of little importance in terms of the 
annual budget for current expenses. In Group A the range in in- 
come from gifts, per student, was from $5.14 to $291.09, with a 
median income of $17.28; the range, per student, in Group B was 
from .20 to $135.06, with a median of $11.66; and in Group C the 
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TABLE XX 


Percentage of the Total Annual Income of the Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges 
and Junior Colleges Received From Gifts, Exclusive of Appropriations 
From the Board of Christian Education, for 1925-1937. 


Percentage for the Year Ending in 


College 1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 
Group A 14.90 13.97 12.63 9.33 9.24 
Group B 8.00 15.39 8.49 3.39 8.41 
Group C 8.27 10.85 7.58 9°19 4.89 
All Coll. 10.12 12.67 9.21 7.47 7.23 
Jr. Coll. 12.07 24.67 19 .20 18.31 10.40 


range was from $15.17 to $77.12, and a median of $27.98. The 
median income from this source, for the entire group of four-year 
colleges was $17.87 per student. The median income from gifts 
in the junior college group was $7.76 per student. 


Table XXI gives, in summary form, the number of Presbyterian, 
U. S. A., colleges and junior colleges receiving a given percentage 
of their total income from the four sources which have been in- 
cluded in this study. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT 


One of the important criteria in evaluating a college is the educa- 
tional expenditure per student. In this study, this item includes 
the expenditure for instruction and departmental research, the 
charge for administration and general expenses, the expenditure 
for the library, and the operation and maintenance of the physical 
plant. Table XXII gives the basic data regarding the expenditure 
for these purposes in the Presbyterian, U. S. A., colleges and junior 
colleges for 1936-1937. In Table XXIII these data are used to 
show the expenditure, per student, for educational purposes. 


It will be noted that the institutions in Group A—institutions 
under the direct supervision and control of the church—have a 
smaller per capita expenditure for educational purposes than the 
institutions less directly under the supervision and control of the 
church. The Group C colleges, which have only historical and co- 
operative relationships with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., show 
the highest per capita educational expenditure. A second condition 
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TABLE XXI 


Percentage of the Total Annual Income of the Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges 
and Junior Colleges Received From Four Stable Sources, 1936-1937. 


Number of Colleges Receiving Income from 
Percentage Board of Tuition Gifts of 
Christian Endowment and Individuals 
Education Funds Fees Churches, ete. 
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*Eight of these Presbyterian colleges received no appropriation from the 
Board of Christian Education in 1936-1937. Complete data on the other 
colleges in this classification were not available. 


which should be recognized is the wide range in the educational ex- 
penditure per student in the Presbyterian colleges. The per capita 
expenditure in a number of these institutions is so low as to raise 
a serious question regarding the character of the educational pro- 
gram that is offered. In two of the colleges the per capita expendi- 
ture for educational purposes is less than the amount collected from 
the students in tuition and fees—a condition which violates the 
principle that the per capita income from tuition and fees should 
constitute the minimum per capita expenditure for educational 
purposes. 
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TABLE XXII 


Total Educational Expenditure in the Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges and 
Junior Colleges, 1936-1937. 


Total Educational Expenditure Total Annual 
College Expenditure for Instruction Expenditure 
GroupA 
OA $ 48,860 $ 19,826 $ 75,445 
CC 90 ,052 49 ,087 140 ,788 
GV gw elvis Usciceeceer te 26 ,843 62 ,676 
RR 133 ,347 82 ,754 209 ,009 
DB 106 ,542 62 ,251 130 ,847 
GD 40 ,354 22 ,340 65 ,322 
AA 78 ,867 47 ,496 121 ,964 
DH TT 078 29 ,807 99 ,709 
CT re ey ean a neater aE Ulead a aS ee et Ne PMT oth ely Sak) oe 
II VIALS 70: YAS ORI 8 wht Eevee ee = 178 ,187 
DN 85 ,776 78 ,454 80 ,135 
ETAL Piet ee See ko 286 ,475 670 ,258 
LL 141 ,163 61 ,688 286 ,121 
OO 224 ,332 78 6382 366 ,503 
EE : 145 ,382 93 ,067 350 ,3824 
LA 61 ,375 32 ,539 131 ,624 
AR 71 ,653 26 ,727 109 ,493 
1 bs 73 241 37 ,548 104 ,854 
Www 83 ,428 42 ,903 120 ,044 
HH 70 ,027 26 ,3882 112 ,800 
OH 318 ,887 175 ,821 629 ,621 
GroupB 
RE 219 ,580 122 ,043 482 ,236 
HM 53 ,207 29 ,635 111 ,336 
EB 91 ,493 41 ,480 147 ,308 
CF 120 ,753 61 ,916 167 ,715 
OB 75 ,781 44 ,131 86 ,730 
MM 113 ,984 57 275 165 ,143 
PO 155 ,458 105 ,309 272 ,070 
AI 80 ,040 39 ,350 125 ,134 
SE 66 ,697 34 ,816 90 ,934 
DDI, 195 ,590 125 ,625 430 ,223 
Group C 
CR 202 ,824 125 ,190 293 ,921 
EA 170 ,253 ISR 2AT, Pat it 339% 
RC 161 ,609 106 ,973 371 ,161 
BC) Re Tl ae Ss 0 oS) Pe a Ne oa 359 ,356 
NA 71 ,294 49 ,413 77 ,068 
CA 250 ,003 138 ,378 404 ,892 
OM 145 ,861 74 ,668 296 ,022 
AB 198 ,822 119 ,584 266 ,210 
LB 82 ,720 Al ,573 140 ,377 
IVS ty PT teases eet Bo TI ee Yc Se A peed ah Mem ities cnt cr Fons hs ee 
JJ 161 ,789 97 ,026 262 ,368 
NN 145 ,117 86 ,347 313 ,120 
Junior Colleges 
TO ei Da bt 5's 0 le a eh Ose iy nS Mg SS ae, eas 
CMS a ep 2 oa tn PP | a oh ee eee ay eo, ee TSS 
RS 22 ,207 13 ,086 28 ,070 
RD 46 ,080 33 ,409 64 ,439 
MW 48 ,307 25 ,399 IPA PAT 


eee -- 


VV 53 ,272 34 ,033 
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TABLE XXIII 


Educational Expenditure Per Student in the Presbyterian, U. S. A. Colleges 
and Junior Colleges, 1936-1937* 


College Number of Colleges Mean Range 
Group A 18 $259 .00 $108 .00-$425 .00 
Group B 10 281.00 117 .00— 467.00 
Group C 10 309 .00 187 .00—' 482.00 
Jr. Colleges 4 209 .00 97.00- 282.00 


*The data for three colleges in Group A, two in Group C, and two junior 
colleges were not available. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VI 


f 6) The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has been unwilling to as- 
sume the responsibility of support for its associated colleges. The 
denomination has consistently maintained that its major respons- 
ibility, in this regard, was the stimulation of a more general and 
active interest in a strong program of higher education, and the 
encouragement of private giving to support this part of the program 
of the church. The denomination has not assumed the responsibility 
of providing, directly, the funds for the operation and maintenance 
of the Presbyterian colleges, but has presented the needs of the 
colleges to the church at large, and has cooperated with the educa- 
tional institutions in securing more adequate support from private 
benefaction. 

Only approved colleges have received financial aid directly 
from the funds of the denomination, or have had directed to them 
the gifts of private donors. Denominational approval resulted from 
the organic connection of the college to the church, a proper degree 
of denominational supervision, or, in lieu of these conditions, ap- 
proval was extended if the college in question maintained a program 
of education in harmony with the purposes and objectives of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. ) 

3. The financial condition of the Presbyterian, U. S. A., colleges, 
with regard to the total assets of the institutions, has improved for 
the period covered by this study. It should be noted, however, that 
this improvement has been in inverse order to the relationship of 
the colleges to the church, i.e., the colleges less directly related to, 
and controlled by, the church, have shown the greater increase in 
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assets. The wide spread in the assets per college and the assets 
per student gives rise to the further conclusion that, in the case of 
certain of these Presbyterian, U. S. A., colleges, a serious question 
should be raised concerning the ability of the institution to offer 
an effective educational program. 


4. With certain notable exceptions, the Presbyterian, U. S. A., 
colleges have endowment assets inadequate for a high degree of 
financial and educational stability. Ten of the Presbyterian, U. S. 
A., colleges have endowment assets of less than $500,000.00, the 
income from which is not sufficient to insure adequate financial 
stability from year to year. The wide range in income per stu- 
dent from this source is further evidence of the weakness of some 
of these institutions with regard to their holdings of productive 
funds. 


5. The situation in the Presbyterian, U. S. A., colleges with re- 
gard to indebtedness shows two trends—one of which is favorable, 
and the other unfavorable. The unfavorable trend shows that the 
mean indebtedness for the four-year colleges has increased for the 
period covered by this study. The favorable condition arises from 
the fact that, since 1934, the mean indebtedness per college has 
shown a decrease. It may be regarded as favorable, also, that, 
whereas fifteen institutions show a debt increase since 1934, twenty 
seven show a decrease for the same period. 


6. The most important contributions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., to the financial stability of its educational institutions have 
been the additions to capital funds derived from a number of finan- 
cial campaigns authorized by the General Assembly. These cam- 
paigns have been the means of adding several millions of dollars to 
the productive funds of the Presbyterian, U. S. A., colleges. The 
direct contribution by the Board of Christian Education to the 
current operating income of the colleges, however, is negligible, 
and represents slightly more than one and one-half percent of the 
benevolence budget of the denomination. 


7. The annual income from the productive funds of the Presby- 
terian, U. S. A., colleges shows a decrease for the period covered 
by this study. Inasmuch as the total amount of endowment assets 
of these institutions has increased, the decreased income: represents 
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a decline in the rate of income from these funds. The financial 
stability of the colleges would seem to require that this decreased 
rate of income should be compensated for by a corresponding in- 
crease in productive funds—which these institutions have been un- 
able to accomplish. Since the income from this source is considered 
one of the most significant criteria of the financial stability of an 
educational institution, it may be concluded that the condition of 
the colleges associated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was 
less satisfactory in 1937 than it was in 1925. 


8. As of 1936-1937, approximately 40% of the total annual in- 
come of the Presbyterian, U.S. A., colleges was derived from tuition 
and fees—a percentage which shows little variation for the period 
covered by this study. Inasmuch as other stable sources of income 
show a decrease for the period, it may be concluded that these in- 
stitutions are becoming, more and more, student-supported. 


9. The income of the Presbyterian, U. S. A., colleges from gifts 
shows a slight upward trend for the period covered by this study. 
Despite this fact, however, this source of income does not consti- 
tute a highly stable source of income for a great number of these 
institutions. The factor of financial stability requires that income 
from any source should not fluctuate too greatly from year to year. 
This condition does not obtain with respect to the annual gifts to 
many of the Presbyterian, U.S. A., colleges. 


CHAPTER Vil 


THE EDUCATION OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS 


Denominational Concern for an Effective Ministry 


The Presbyterians brought with them to America a profound re- 
spect for a learned ministry. They believed sincerely that the 
teachers of the people should, themselves, be well taught. No other 
sentiment would accurately describe the position of the early lead- 
ership of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.t. Ford explains that, 
inasmuch as Presbyterianism was the product of historical research, 
it was natural and necessary to set high standards of scholarship 
for its ministry. The whole doctrine of the parity of ministerial 
orders was a matter involving historical knowledge, and a clear 
command of the languages in which the records of the primitive 
church were preserved.” 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., maintains that, 


There is no place in our communion for ministerial ignorance. Our form 
of government imperatively demands a regular course of study in connection 
with piety, so that the workman may be thoroughly furnished for his work.? 


The denomination took a strong position in this regard, and held 
that a college trained ministry was essential in securing the public 
confidence.* 


An active expression of this concern for high standards in min- 
isterial education is found in the first century of Presbyterianism 
in America. Despite a severe struggle to supply their churches with 
ministers, the Synod of Philadelphia were not willing to depart from 


IMcGill, Alexander T., “Presbyterianism and Education,” Proceedings of 
the Semicentenary Celebration of the Presbyterian Board of Education, 1819- 
1869, p. 10. 

2Ford, Henry Jones, The Scotch-Irish in America, p. 413. 

3Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1885, 
p. 6. 

*Hays, George P., Presbyterians, pp. 254-255. 
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what they considered the proper training standards. In 1723 the 
Synod 


having seriously and deliberately considered the above case ... agree that 
the said person has not any regular call that way; for though we are satis- 
fied as to his piety and godly life yet we think he wants necessary qualifica- 
tions required in the Word of God for a gospel minister, and therefor ad- 
vise him to continue in the vocation wherein he is called, and endeavor to 
be useful as a private citizen.® 


A more drastic action was taken by the Synod in 1726. 


There being from time to time complaints of the weakness and deficiencies 
of Mr. Robert Laing, rendering his exercise of the ministerial function a 
detriment to the interest of religion, and rather a scandal than a help to the 
gospel; the Synod advised him to demit the whole exercise of the ministry, 
and not take it up again.® 


Following the Old Side-New Side Schism of 1741, the Synod of 
Philadelphia expressed a willingness to establish cooperative rela- 
tionships with the excinded Presbytery of New Brunswick, 


If they profess they will use all endeavors to secure a learned ministry, 
we desire that they testify this by desisting from licensing or ordaining men 
for the work of the ministry who have not complied with the Synod’s agree- 
ments ... and that they give up all those persons that they have heretofore 
licensed or ordained in opposition to our public agreement to be examined 
and tried by the Synod . . . and that they will not maintain ministerial com- 
munion with them for the future.’ 


The Great Awakening of the early nineteenth century, however, 
provided the most severe test of the strength of the denomination’s 
standard for the education of ministers. The Cumberland Presby- 
tery in Kentucky justified their action in licensing men who failed 
to meet the standards of the Presbyterian Church, U. S .A., by 
calling attention to the desolate condition of the frontier church, 
the great dearth of ministers, and, more important, the rapid pro- 
gress of certain rival denominations which admitted to their pulpits 
many men who had received little training, but were pious, eloquent, 
and very sincere. The Rev. David Rice of the Synod of Kentucky 
appealed to the General Assembly for help in determining the policy 
his synod should pursue. The reply of the General Assembly consti- 


5 Records, OP Ci. Dito 
8] bid., p. 82. 
TIbid. p. 167. 
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tutes such a comprehensive statement of the position of the As- 
sembly with respect to the standard for ministerial education, that 
it is quoted here at some length. 


An ardent zeal, too often united with a certain spiritual pride and strong 
self-love is apt to inspire some weak persons of an enthusiastic temperament, 
with vehement impulses to preach the gospel, which, they flatter themselves, 
are calls from Heaven, but experience has repeatedly shown us that these in- 
ward impulses most commonly affect men of great imbecility of mind, or of 
strong vanity. Experience further shows that when the fervor is somewhat 
abated, all their barrenness and defect of furniture for the holy ministry, 
and the sound interpretation of the Scriptures, become manifest, and too 
many unhappy examples have occurred of those who have abandoned good 
morals when deserted by their zeal. . . . We do not say that a liberal edu- 
cation is absolutely essential to a man’s usefulness in the ministry of the 
gospel; but reason and experience both demonstrate its high importance and 
utility. . . . But were our opinion on this subject different from what it is, 
we cannot lawfully and conscientiously depart from the present standards 
till they be changed in an orderly manner by the consent of a majority of 
the Presbyteries which compose the body of the General Assembly.8 


The total effect of the Cumberland schism served to impress 
anew on the leadership of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., the 
necessity for providing more adequate facilities for ministerial edu- 
cation. The situation was regarded so seriously that even Gilbert 
Tennent, whose opposition to the established standards promoted 
the schism of 1741, declared that 


The sending out of unlearned men to teach others, upon the supposition 
of their piety, in ordinary cases, seems to bring the ministry into contempt; 
to cherish enthusiasm and bring all into confusion, and whatever fair face 
it may have it is a most perverse practice.? 


Indicative of the apprehension of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A., concerning the standards of ministerial education, a series 
of deliverances during the later years of the eighteenth century, 
were designed to secure the essential qualifications for licensure. 
The first of these deliverances directed that no presbytery should 
license or ordain a man to the ministry until he had given full 
satisfaction as to his learning;!® and in 1785, the Synod declared 


8Ibid., pp. 299-300. 
°Ford, op. cit., p. 415. 
10Records, op. cit., p. 287. ay, 
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that no person be admitted on trials as a candidate for the ministry until 
he shall have employed two years at least in the study of Divinity, after 
having passed the usual course of a liberal education.11 


This declaration of the Synod fixed the pattern of ministerial edu- 
cation in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. The declaration, further, 
constituted a clear recognition by the denomination of the dual 
character of effective preparation for the ministry, viz., a liberal 
education for the attainment of the necessary academic qualifica- 
tions, followed by a fixed period of theological study in preparation 
for the more specialized duties of the ministry. The colleges found- 
ed in association with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., provided 
the facilities for the full academic training of future ministers; and 
the denomination now gave its attention to the problem of more 
adequate facilities for theological instruction—the organization of 
theological seminaries. 


How the Task of the Seminaries was Conceived 


The wide extension of the missionary activities of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., following the close of the Revolutionary 
War and the opening of the nineteenth century, increased greatly 
the demand for ministers, and the problem of a proper method for 
their training became as urgent as it was difficult. The conviction 
was growing that the method of private instruction was inadequate. 
The method did not provide the necessary breadth or thoroughness; 
neither did it give the denomination a proper opportunity to exer- 
cise the necessary control and supervision of the work carried on 
under a great number of ministers. 


It was out of the question, in this system, to pursue so thorough, so exact, 
or so broad a method of theological training as could be attained under the 
direction of the combined learning and efforts of three or four instructors 
giving their full time.1? 


As early as 1760 an effort was made to place theological instruc- 
tion at the College of New Jersey under the direction of a Professor 


1Jbid., p. 512. In adopting this resolution, the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., was conforming to the standards of the Westminster Directory. This 
was the uniform practice of the General Synod of Ulster and the Church of 
Scotland. 

12Fisher, Rev. Samuel M., “Education in the Presbyterian Church,’ Amer- 
ican Presbyterian and Theological Review, Vol. I, Jan. 1864, p. 77. (No. V. 
New Series). 
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of Divinity,!® and the Synod, while agreeing that the project was 
most desirable, failed to take appropriate action. In 1768 the 
Trustees of the College of New Jersey renewed their request for 
assistance, and the Synod, sensing the growing importance of the 
work, ordered that 


a general collection be made for the purpose in all our churches . . . and, 
in the meantime, in order to assist in supporting a Professor of Divinity in 
said College, the Synod do agree to give the sum of fifty pounds out of the 
money now in the hands of our treasurer.14 


This plan, however, did not prove to be satisfactory. The Pro- 
fessor of Divinity was also the President of the College, and was 
able to give only two hours each week to the care of theological 
students, leading Dr. Archibald Alexander to declare 


We shall not have a regular and sufficient supply of well-qualified min- 
isters of the gospel until every Presbytery, or at least every Synod, shall 
have under its direction a seminary established for the single purpose of 
educating youth for the ministry15 


The proposal to establish a theological seminary under the con- 
trol of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was received and approved 
in the General Assembly of 1809. ‘Three plans were presented to 
the Presbyteries. The first provided only one seminary near the 
center of the bounds of the denomination. The second would have 
provided two seminaries, one to accommodate each of the northern 
and southern territories of the denomination. The third proposal 
would have permitted each of the Synods to establish a seminary 
within its bounds, and exercise the necessary supervision and con- 
trol.‘ The first plan was approved and the seminary was estab- 
lished at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1812. Unfortunately, the prob- 
lem was not to be solved in this way. The presbyteries and synods, 
located on the frontier and far distant from the facilities afforded 
at Princeton, had vigorously opposed the adoption of that plan, 
which, in their judgment, afforded little real relief for a large num- 
ber of young men far distant from Princeton. To placate these 
subordinate bodies, the General Assembly endorsed a resolution to 


13Records, op cit., Dp. 303. 
14Records, op. cit., p. 386. 


15Quoted from a sermon preached by Dr. Alexander in the General Assembly 
of 1808. 


1¢6Records, op. cit., p. 453. 
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the effect that any one of the synods or presbyteries of the church, 
desiring to establish a theological seminary within their bounds 
would not only be permitted, but encouraged, to do so. The sev- 
eral seminaries established under this permissive legislation of the 
General Assembly are given in Table XXIV. 


TABLE XXIV 


Theological Seminaries Founded in Association With The Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A. 


Seminary Location * Date Established by: 
Princeton New Jersey 1812 General Assembly 
Auburn New York 1820 Synod 
Union!? Virginia 1821 Presbytery 
Western Pennsylvania 1827 General Assembly 
Columbia 17 S. Carolina 1828 Synod 
Southern & Western!® | Tennessee 1829 Synod 
Hanover!9 Indiana 1830 Synod 
Lane Kentucky 1831 Privately 
Union New York 1836 Privately 
Dubuque Iowa 1852 Presbytery 
Danville Kentucky 1853 General Assembly 
Blackburn 2° Illinois 1857 Privately 
Newark New Jersey 1871 Presbytery 
San Francisco California 1871 Synod 
Omaha Nebraska 1891 Synod 


The records and data in relation to the founding of the theolog- 
ical seminaries reveal four main objectives which were in the view 
of the founders. These were, (1) the perpetuation of Presbyterian 
doctrine; (2) the improvement of theological instruction; (3) more 
adequate provision for a native ministry; and (4) increase the 
number of trained ministers. 


1. The early nineteenth century was a period of grave concern 
for the supporters of orthodox Presbyterian doctrine. It was a 
period of revival, of strong religious zeal, and of quickened re- 
ligious impulses. The ties which had hitherto held men to the 


17Union and Columbia Theological Seminaries passed under the control of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States in 1861. 

18Southern and Western was closed in 1866. 

19Hanover Seminary was removed to New Albany, Indiana, in 1840, and 
to Chicago, Illinois, in 1859, where it became known as McCormick The- 
ological Seminary. 

20This seminary was a department of Blackburn University, and was dis- 
continued in 1905. 
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more traditional beliefs and affiliations were weakened, and large 
numbers of persons were led into new religious experiences and 
practices. This condition, in certain instances, gave rise to schism 
and disruption in the established order, and the formation of new 
sects which held slight regard for the doctrines and polity they had 
formerly upheld.24_ A strong religious fervor, repentance, sorrow 
for sin, and confession and testimony replaced a former adherence 
to creed and doctrine. 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was strongly affected by 
these new forces. There were those who assumed the Presbyterian 
forms without a corresponding regard for the spirit. In the words 
of Briggs 

It is not uncommon in the stress of religious emotion to see the merely ac- 
cidental and occasional features . . . assume the place of the essential fea- 


tures. These may be the outward forms of Presbyterianism without the 
Presbyterian spirit.22 


The inculcation of both the form and spirit of true Presbyterianism, 
the protection of its doctrine, and provision for its perpetuation 
were comprehended in the theological seminaries. The Plan of the 
seminary at Princeton states the purpose to 


form men for the gospel ministry who shall truly believe and cordially love, 
and therefore endeavor to propagate and defend in its genuineness and sim- 
plicity and fullness, that system of religious belief and practice which is set’ 
forth in the Confession of Faith, Catechisms, and Plan of Government and 
Discipline of the Presbyterian Church, and thus to perpetuate and extend 
the influence of true evangelical piety and gospel order . . . (and) to pro- 
vide the church, men who shall be able to defend her faith against infidels 
and her doctrines against heretics.2% 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., realized full well the great in- 
fluence which would be exercised by the Directors who were placed 
in charge of the operation and management of the several semi- 
naries, and attempted, therefore, to erect such safeguards as would 
insure that only men who were sound in the Presbyterian faith 
would be allowed to sit as a member of the Board of Directors of 
a seminary. The following pledges and requirements are typical. 


21The Cumberland Schism in Kentucky is a case in point. 

22Briggs, Charles A., American Presbyterianism, pp. 4, 9-10. 

23Plan of the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A, 
pp. 4-5. 
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Princeton—Approving the Plan of the Theological Seminary of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., I solemnly declare and promise ... that I will 
faithfully endeavor and promise to carry into effect all the Articles and pro- 
visions of said Plan, and to promote the great design of the Seminary.?4 


Union (Virginia)—-The General Assembly retained the right to “appoint 
visitors to examine into the state of the said Seminary, and to make a full 
report thereon.”25 


Danville—Each Director was required to subscribe a written declaration 
that he “sincerely and truly receives and adopts the standards and doctrines, 
government, discipline and worship of our Presbyterian church.”26 


San Francisco—The Directors were pledged to uphold the Plan of the 
Seminary, which was designed to promote the Standards and Doctrines of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.27 


Columbia—A majority of the Directors were required to be ordained min- 
isters in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.28 


Lane—Professors, tutors, teachers, and instructors, were required to be 
members, in good standing, of a Presbyterian Church under the care of Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A.?9 


The protection and perpetuation of Presbyterian doctrine in the 
theological seminaries was more directly in the power of the pro- 
fessors. The requirements with respect to their selection, there- 
fore, and the pledges they were bound to assume were even more 
rigid in character than those controlling the election of members 
of the Boards. 


Princeton—Each professor was required “to promise and engage not to 
inculcate, teach, or insinuate anything which shall appear to contradict or 
contravene, either directly or indirectly, anything taught in the said Con- | 
fession of Faith, etc., nor to oppose any of the fundamental principles of | 
Presbyterian Church Government.’’° 


Lane—Professors, tuors, teachers, and instructors, were required to be 
members, in good standing, of a Presbyterian Church under the care of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A321 


Newark—The Professors were required to receive and adopt the West- 
minster Confession of Faith . . . approve of the Presbyterian Form of Gov- 
ernment, and promise “not to teach or inculcate anything which shall be 


24Plan of the Seminary, pp. 4-5. 

25Minutes of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1826, 
E715: 

26Plan of Danville Theological Seminary, Article III. 

27Plan of the Seminary, Article II, Section 8. 

28Constitution of Columbia Theological Seminary, Section II. 

29Charter of Lane Theological Seminary, Section 3. 

30The Constitution of Princeton Theological Seminary, Article III, Section 3. 

31Charter of Lane Theological Seminary, Section 3. 
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subversive to the said system of doctrine, or of the principles of said Form 
of Government.’’32 

Blackburn—The professors were required to pledge their belief in the sys- 
tem of doctrine contained in the Westminster Confession of Faith, as the 
System which accords with the Word of God, and “in all my duties as an 
instructor never knowingly to teach anything in conflict with such system 
of doctrine.’’33 


The character of the students admitted to the seminaries was, 
also, a problem of much concern to the leadership of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., as it was from this quarter that doctrinal 
error frequently found its way into the seminaries. Since the initial 
selection and recommendation of candidates for the ministry was 
made by the several presbyteries, it was to this judicatory the 
General Assembly turned for assistance. When the Board of Edu- 
cation was organized in 1819, the General Assembly enjoined upon 
the presbyteries the utmost caution in the selection of young men 
for the ministry, and give especial attention to their piety, their 
beliefs, and their promise of future usefulness.?* Again, in 1834, 
the Board of Education addressed each candidate for the ministry, 
and after calling attention to the wide prevalence of doctrinal error 
abroad in the land, added 


Under this evil influence, all that constitutes the expression of our doctrines 
and policy as a church has been dis-esteemed, and its goodly power has been 
impaired; we would point you to this seducing evil, and warn you against 
it.35 


The Board further declared that 


in conformity with the doctrine and order declared in her public standards, 
the Board has declined either to accept or retain any young man who avowed 
or was fully believed to hold sentiments hostile to either.°® 


The measures adopted by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., for 
the preservation and the perpetuation of its standards and doc- 
trines, would seem to give ample assurance that this objective would 


32Constitution of Newark German Theological Seminary, Article III, Sec- 
tion 2. 

33 Minutes of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1872, 
Den6o:; 

34 Minutes of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1819, 
pp. 712, 714. 

354nnual Report, Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 1834, 
p. 9. 

36/bid., pp. 25-26. 
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be realized. In any event, the several regulations and restrictions 
which were set up permitted the authorities of the denomination to 
maintain a more careful guardianship with respect to standards and 
doctrine than was possible under the system of private instruction. 
The classroom instruction and public utterances of seminary facul- 
ties made it comparatively simple to maintain a careful scrutiny 
of this possible source of unorthodox teaching, which, taken in con- 
junction with the selection of ministerial candidates by the pres- 
byteries, would seem to insure that any deviation from doctrinal 
soundness would be easily detected. 


2. Prior to the establishment of the seminaries, the General Synod 
and the General Assembly required that each candidate for the 
ministry should stand an examination on the quality of his learn- 
ing before a Commission of the Synod or the Assembly.*7 By the 
use of this device an effort was made to ascertain the effectiveness 
of the instruction he had received, and establish some degree of 
control over the system of private instruction in theology. Despite 
this precaution, however, the short-comings of private instruction 
was recognized and seriously raised in question.®® 

The advocates of the seminary idea believed that only by the em- 
ployment of this method could an effective control of teaching be 
established and a desirable degree of improvement be attained. A 
Committee of the General Assembly declared in 1808, that an at- 
tempt should be made, 


to establish a seminary for securing to candidates for the ministry, more 
extensive and efficient theological instruction than they have heretofore en- 
joyed. . . . Without some provision of this kind, it is, in most cases, utterly 
impossible to bring forward candidates with the furniture and qualifications 
for their work which the state of society now render, in a great measure, 
essential to their respectability and usefulness.°9 


There was one section of opinion in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
A., which regarded the organization of theological seminaries as a 
threat against the piety of the ministry; that an increased emphasis 
on learning, while desirable in itself, would be very unfortunate if 
less attention should be directed to the necessity of vital piety in 


37Records, op. cit., pp. 26, 144, 146, 151, 287. 

88Numerous statements on this point may be found in the discussions of 
the General Synod and the General Assembly. 

39Minuies of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1810, 
p. 453. 
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the pulpit. The seminary advocates were in agreement with this 
position, but they maintained that 


piety alone cannot qualify a man to be a teacher of the gospel, and especially 
in circumstances where the literary and scientific attainments of many avowed 
infidels, and the general improvement of almost all descriptions of people, 
will render it impossible for the religious teacher to maintain weight of char- 
acter, and permanent influence, if his knowledge be scanty, and his literature , 
be circumscribed.40 


In the Act Establishing the Seminary, the General Assembly at- 
tempted to assure the people on this point. 


The General Assembly think it their duty to state that, in establishing a 
seminary for training up ministers, it is their earnest desire to guard, as far 
as possible, against so great an evil; and shall take care that in carrying into 
execution the plan of the proposed seminary, it will be their endeavour to 
_make it . . . a nursery of vital piety, as well as of sound theological learning.41 
This dual purpose—the promotion of both piety and learning— 
was further emphasized in the Plan of the Seminary. It was an- 


ticipated that the erection of a seminary would make it possible to 


cultivate both piety and literature in their course; piety by placing it in 
circumstances favorable to its growth . .. (and) literature by affording 
favorable opportunity for its attainment, and making its possession indis- 
pensable.42 | 


It was pointed out, further, that the churches in this country, de- 
rived from those in Western Europe, had, with the exception of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., already undertaken the organ- 
ization of schools for the instruction of their ministry. 


Unless we imitate their laudable example, the consequences will probably 
be, that in a few years while they will rise and flourish, we shall decline, 
and fall into a state of discouraging weakness and inferiority.4% 


The increased concern for the education of the ministry exhibited 
by other denominations, together with the manifest interest in the 
general improvement of education among all the people, were mat- 
ters of particular moment to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. It 
was pointed out that in a society which shows an increasing respect 


407 bid., p. 457. 

41] bid., p. 454. 

42Plan of the Princeton Theological Seminary, p. 5. 

43 Minutes of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1810, 
p. 458. 
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for learning in its leadership, no religious body which under-values 
learning in the ministry, can expect to maintain a commanding po- 
sition in public esteem. 


What we shall lose in influence, others shall gain. . . . Let it be marked 
as a most instructive fact, that while many Presbyterians are receding from 
their ancient post of usefulness and honor, other denominations are advanc- 
ing toward it.44 


There was a greater urgency, however, in this desire to raise the 
quality of instruction for the ministry, than that which was de- 
rived from the progress of other denominations in this respect. The 
general level of education was being increased. Ministers were being 
called on to meet a new quality in their congregations, and the ab- 
sence of learning in the pulpit would defeat the main purpose of 
the church, and bring the minister himself into disrepute. 


The minister himself, in such a situation will be disconcerted by a sense 
of his inferiority, and wiil neither speak with confidence in himself, nor in 
such a manner as to beget and preserve confidence in the minds of others.4® 


The day is gone by in which the priesthood can be valued for its ignor- 
ance. ... It is a supposition too absurd to need refutation, that the ignorant 
are the best qualified to interpret the most ancient writings in existence.4® 


3. For many years the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has pro- 
fessed a strong preference for a native ministry. As early as 1735, 
the Synod of Philadelphia directed that, where possible to do so, 
ministers should be secured within the bounds of the denomination,** 
and the several presbyteries were enjoined to use extreme care in 
admitting to their membership any minister ordained beyond their 
bounds.*® The principle that young men who plan to enter the 
ministry should be trained in that section of the country where they 
are to give their service, is one that has been consistently advocated. 


In all these operations the Board have proceeded on the principle that the 
one way to supply the wants of each section of our country was to raise 
up youth where the wants existed. The native sons, growing up with all 
their peculiar habits, their attachments and aptitudes of home are. . . the 


44Breckenridge, John, “Presbyterian Policy with Respect to Learning.” 
Prineton Review, Vol. VII, 1835, p. 276. (New Series). 

45 Minutes, op. cit., 1810, p. 457. 

46Woods, Alva, “Intellectual and Moral Culture,” Address given at Tran- 
sylvania College, 1928, p. 9. (Pamphlet) 

47 Records, op. cit., p. 118. 

48] bid., p. 338. 
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fittest men for the work of the ministry in their own country, and they are, 
commonly, the only men who can be gotten to do it.49 

Experience bears ample testimony that the great Western country can never 
be fully supplied with ministers from the older States.5° 


This strong advocacy by the Board of Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., for a natively trained ministry led to the adop- 
tion of the “principle of locality” in ministerial education, a prin- 
ciple which was employed in determining the location of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary at Pittsburg in 1827, 


to provide a ministry for the rapidly increasing population of that country, 
believing that the interest of the Presbyterian church imperiously demand it.51 


The seminary at Auburn, New York, was organized for the purpose 
of “training up a ministry in what was then known as the Western 
country”’;°? and Lane Seminary at Cincinnati was designed to pro- 
vide a native ministry for the rapidly increasing population of that 
section.”? The location of the seminary at Omaha, Nebraska, mark- 
ed a similar purpose. 


Within the territory covered by the constituency of this institution (Omaha) 
there are . . . two hundred candidates for the gospel ministry. These young 
men have been reared in the West. In sympathy and purpose they are warmly 
identified with that section of the country. But experience has shown that 
even such young men, when they go off to the Eastern Seminaries, do not, 
in probably the majority of cases, return to the region in which they are 
reared. . . . In view of this fact . . . the feeling has grown into a profound 
conviction that we must establish an institution in which we can train up 
a native ministry.54 


The German Theological Seminary established at Newark, New 
Jersey,°? and the German Theological Seminary of the Northwest, 
established at Dubuque, Iowa, were designed to train a native 
ministry to serve the needs of an increasing German population in 
those sections.°° Likewise, the increasing number of Presbyterians 


49Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1832, 
joy abil 

507 bid., 1837, p. 25. 

51 Minutes, op. cit., 1825, pp. 261-262. 

527 bid., 1871, p. 529. 

53Report of the Standing Committee on Theological Seminaries, Minutes, 
op. cit., 1870, p. 60. 

54Report of the Board of Directors, Omaha Theological Seminary, Minutes, 
op. cit., 1891, p. 263. 

55This Seminary has since been removed to Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

564nnual Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1877, p. 11. 
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in the Great Lakes area prompted the General Assembly to approve 
the removal, in 1869, of the theological seminary at Hanover, In- 
diana, to Chicago, believing that this was an enterprise “important 
to the greater welfare of our church in this great field.’’®” 

The Board held that proximity of this nature was so important 
that new seminaries should be established in the West, despite the 
fact that the seminaries in the East were not filled, and could have 
accommodated the whole number of ministerial candidates.°® 


4, From the organization of the first presbytery in 1706, until 
the founding of Princeton Seminary in 1812, the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., was constantly faced with an acute shortage of 
ministers. In 1707 the Presbytery ordered, 


Every minister of the Presbytery supply neighboring desolate places where 
a minister is wanting, and the opportunity of doing good offers.59 


Appeals to the New England churches and to the judicatories of 
the church in Scotland and Ireland did not produce a sufficient 
number of men to supply the vacancies. The expansion of the de- 
nomination into the West further complicated the problem. The 
missionaries in the new territories organized churches, preached in 
the new settlement for a short time, and then passed on to other 
fields—leaving behind a vacant pulpit. In the degree that the 
labor of these missionaries was successful, then, the problem of 
an adequate supply of ministers was intensified. This was the situ- 
ation during the closing years of the eighteenth, and the opening 
years of the ninetenth century—a situation which strongly moved 
the General Assembly to the serious consideration of providing more 
extensive facilities ‘for training a Presbyterian ministry. 


In the Act Establishing the Seminary at Princeton, the General 
Assembly 


Resolved, that the state of the church, the condition and affecting calls of 
destitute frontier settlements . . . demand that the collected wisdom, piety 
and zeal of the Presbyterian Church be, without delay, called into action for 
furnishing the church with a large supply of able ministers.° 


To impress on the church, as a whole, the vital necessity of es- 


57 Minutes, op. cit., 1860, p. 110, 111. 
S8Minutes, op. cit., 1891, p. 291. 
59Records, op. cit., p. 10. 
60Minutes, op. cit., 1810, p. 453. 
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tablishing one or more seminaries, the General Assembly addressed 
a Pastoral Letter to the entire membership. 


It is not necessary to employ much argument to convince you that the 
time has arrived in which new and vigorous exertions are indispensable for 
increasing the number of ministers. When you are apprized that we have 
near 400 vacant churches within our bounds . . . that the frontier settle- 
ments, as well as many large and important districts in the interior of our 
country, are every year calling upon us for laborers which we are not able 
to supply.6t 


It was believed, too, that the organization of a seminary would 
further increase the supply of men in training by providing, in 
part, a solution for their economic problems. Certain small funds 
were available to young men in training for the ministry, but the 
candidates were so scattered, and the problem of supervision was 
so difficult, that any satisfactory administration of these funds was 
virtually impossible. It was believed, therefore, that the pro- 
posal to center theological education in a seminary would contrib- 
ute, in some measure, to a solution of this problem. 


If we are enabled . . . to offer this instruction gratuitously to those who 
are destitute of adequate pecuniary resources, we cherish the hope that these 
facilities will be the means of drawing into public view many who are 
discouraged from making the attempt to gain an education for the ministry, 
or are not properly awakened to the demands of the church.®8 


Denominational Control of the Theological Seminaries 


The theological seminaries in association with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., were organized to secure certain values to the 
church in the development of its program. To secure these values 
in the highest possible degree, therefore, it was essential that the 
seminaries should carry on their work in the closest possible rela- 
tionship to the highest judicatory of the church—the General As- 
sembly. The precedent for direct denominational control was es- 
tablished in the organization of the first Presbyterian theological 
seminary at Princeton. The Constitution of the seminary states: 


As this institution derives its origin from the General Assembly, so that 
body is to be considered at all times as its patron, and the fountain of its 


617 bid., p. 457. 
62Records, op. cit., pp. 49, 53, and 57-58. 
63 Minutes, op. cit., 1810, p. 458 
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powers. The Assembly shall, accordingly, ultimately sanction all its laws, 
direct its instruction, and appoint its principal officers.®* 


It soon became evident, however, that, as additional seminaries were 
organized, a desirable uniformity in the relationship of the semi- _ 
naries to the denomination was not to be maintained. As early as 
1828, the Presbytery of West Lexington, Kentucky, in a memorial 
to the General Assembly, emphasized the importance of uniformity 
in the relationship of the seminaries to the denomination, and de- 
clared that the values arising from the complete dependence of the 
seminaries upon the church could be accomplished in no other way. 
This uniformity and dependence, it was held, would establish a vital 
bond between the church and its seminaries, and make for greatly 
increased unity of sentiment and effort.°° The General Assembly 
approved, in principle, the purpose of this memorial, and conceded 
that the multiplication of seminaries, existing independently of the 
General Assembly, or under the control of presbyteries and synods, 
was not the plan for the seminaries as originally conceived by the 
church. It was feared, moreover, that as a result of this situation, 
the standard of theological education in the Presbyterian Church will ul- 
timately fall far below that maintained in some other Christian denomina- 
tions . .. and that we must content ourselves with less of harmony of feeling 


and unity of sentiment than might under other circumstances have been re- 
ceived.66 


The Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
contains no provision that could have been invoked to deny to the 
inferior judicatories of the church the right to establish theological 
seminaries. There is some evidence, however, that had the General 
Assembly shown the proper initiative in establishing seminaries to 
serve the needs of the church in various sections of the country, 
the several presbyteries and synods would have been willing to fol- 
low the leadership of the superior body. In 1818 the Synod of 
Geneva, New York, requested the advice of the General Assembly 
concerning the organization of a seminary within its jurisdiction. 
The Synod was advised that the General Assembly were 


not prepared at present to give any opinion or advice on the subject ... 


64The Constitution of Princeton Theological Seminary, Article I, Section 1. 
65 Minutes, op. cit., 1828, p. 240. 
66 Minutes, op. cit., 1830, p. 13. 
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believing the said synod are the best Any of what may be their duty in 
this important business.®7 


The General Assembly not only declined to exercise leadership in 
the organization of theological seminaries, but gave strong encour- 
agement to the inferior judicatories of the church to proceed in 
the organization of seminaries under their own control. The posi- 
tion of the General Assembly on this point was stated very clearly 
in adopting the plan of organization for the seminary at Princeton. 
The General Assembly declared: 


That as the Constitution of our church guarantees to every Presbytery 
the judging of its own candidates for licensure and ordination; so the As- 
sembly think it proper to state most explicitly, that every Presbytery and 
Synod will be left at full liberty to countenance the proposed plan or not, 
at pleasure; and to send their students to the projected seminary, or keep 
them as heretofore within their own bounds.®§ 


This action of the General Assembly cleared the way for the in- 
ferior judicatories to organize seminaries within their bounds, with 
the result that four types of seminary control were set up, repre- 
senting as many forms of seminary relationship to the General As- 
sembly. 


General Assembly. Princeton, Western, Danville, and McCormick 
theological seminaries were established directly by the General As- 
sembly,®® and, holding the authority to elect the Boards of Control 
and the professors, that body was able to exercise close supervision 
and control of policy, administration, and instruction in this group 
of seminaries.”? Each of the seminaries under Assembly control 
had a separate Board of Trustees for the management of property. 
The Princeton trustees were a self-perpetuating body; the trustees 
of Western and Danville were elected by the General Assembly, 
and in McCormick, the Board of Directors elected the trustees from 
their own membership. 


Synodical. San Francisco Theological Seminary was organized 
and controlled by the supporting California synods. The synods 


67 Minutes, op. cit., 1818, p. 686. 

_88Minutes, op. cit., 1810, p. 454. 

69Report of the Committee on Theological Seminaries to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1893 (pamphlet), pp. 4-7. 

7]bid.. pp. 10-11. 

Tbid., p. 6. 
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appointed the Board of Directors, and this body, in turn, selected 
from its own membership a Board of Trustees to control the sem- 
inary property. Subject to the approval of the synod, the Directors 
also elected the seminary professors.’ 


Presbyterial, Seminaries under this form of control included Au- 
burn, Dubuque, and Newark.’* The Boards of Directors were, in 
each case, elected by certain supporting presbyteries, but, as in 
the case of the synodically controlled seminary at San Francisco, 
the Board of Directors elected the professors, subject to the approval 
of the presbyteries. One seminary in this group—Auburn—set up 
a separate Board of Trustees for the management of seminary prop- 
erty, the Trustees being elected by the Board of Commissioners. 


Private. Lane and Union (N. Y.) Theological Seminaries were 
organized by private corporations. The affairs of the seminaries 
were administered by self-perpetuating Boards of Directors.” 


With regard to the three major areas of control, therefore, the 
Presbyterian theological seminaries fall into the following classifica- 
tions: * 


1. Control of general administration. 


Board of Directors elected by the General Assembly: 
Princeton 
Western 
Danville 
McCormick 


Board of Directors elected by Synod: 
San, Francisco 


Board of Directors elected by the Presbyteries: 
Auburn 
Dubuque 
Newark 


Board of Directors a self-perpetuating body: 
Union 
Lane 


727 bid., p. 7. 

73] bid., p. 7. 

74] bid, p. 7. 

*The Presbyterian Thelogical Seminary at Omaha was not organized until 
1891, and is, therefore, not included in this phase of the discussion. 
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2. Control of Instruction. 


Professors elected by the General Assembly: 
Princeton 
Western 
Danville 
McCormick 


Professors elected by the Board of Directors: 
Auburn 
Dubuque 
Lane 
Newark 
San Francisco 
Union (N. Y.) 


3. Control of property. 


Board of Trustees a self-perpetuating civil corporation: 
Princeton 


Board of Trustees elected by the Board of Directors: 
Auburn 
McCormick 
San Francisco 


Board of Trustees elected by the General Assembly: 
Danville 
Western 


Seminaries operating under a single Board of Directors: 
Dubuque 
Lane 
Newark 
Union (N. Y.) 


This diversity in the form of control of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminaries continued until 1870. In that year the Directors 
of Union Theological Seminary in New York, proposed that, in the 
interest of greater uniformity in instruction, the General Assembly 
commit, as far as was practicable, the general administration of the 
seminaries, then under the control of the General Assembly, to 
their several Boards of Directors. It was proposed, further, to 
give to the General Assembly what that body did not then possess, 
viz., the right to veto the election of professors in Union Theological 
Seminary.”° 


‘Minutes, op. cit., 1870, p. 63. 
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The Committee on Theological Seminaries of the General Assem- 
bly reported favorably on this proposal, and recommended its ap- 


plication to all of the seminaries in association with the Presbyterian 
Church 7U.SO A; 


Accepting the offer so generously made by the Directors of Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York . . . to invest the General Assembly with the 
right of veto in the election of Professors in that institution, this assembly 
would invite all those theological seminaries, not now under the control of 
the General Assembly, to adopt, at their earliest convenience, the same rule 
and method to the end that through-out the whole Presbyterian Church 
there may be uniform and complete confidence in those intrusted with the 
training of our ministry. 

That the several Boards of Directors of those Seminaries which are now 
under the control of the General Assembly shall be authorized to elect, trans- 
fer, and displace the Professors of the seminaries under their care, subject in 
all cases to the veto of the General Assembly. . . . These Boards shall, further, 
be authorized to .. . fill their own vacancies, subject, in all cases to the veto 
of the General Assembly.76 


Thus was ‘inaugurated the Theological Compact of 1870. Through 
this Compact the General Assembly: 


1. Surrendered the right to elect the Directors in Princeton, Western, Dan- 
ville, and McCormick Seminaries. 

2. Secured the right to veto the election of Professors in all the seminaries 
in association with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

3. Secured the right to veto the election of Directors in all its associated 
seminaries, excepting Auburn, Lane, and Union in New York. 


The Compact of 1870 remained in force and effect, with regard 
to all of the seminaries, until 1890. In that year the Directors of 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, transferred a member 
of their instructional staff to a new professorship* without having 
received the approval of the General Assembly, on the ground that 
the Compact of 1870 applied only to the election of a professor, 
and was not intended to cover the transfer or appointment of one 
already on the staff to a new post.’” The General Assembly held 
that the situation was comprehended in the Compact, and not only 


761 bid., p. 64. 

*This was the beginning of the famous case of Professor Charles Briggs. 

77There appears to be sufficient authority for the position that there is a 
proper distinction between election of a professor, and the appointment of 
one already a professor. Election to a professorship confers a certain status, 
whereas appointment to a certain post confers duties. 
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refused to give their approval to the transfer, but refused, further, 
to agree to the request of the Directors of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, that the Compact be annulled.“* The General Assembly did 
propose that the problem be a subject of arbitration, whereupon 
the Directors of the seminary declared the Compact void.’? The 
Directors held that, 


the Seminary could not rightfully give, and the Assembly could not right- 
fully receive or exercise the veto power under our existing charter and Con- 
stitution.80 — 


This action of the Directors of Union Theological Seminary, caused 
that judicatory to declare that: 


the General Assembly disavows all responsibility for the teaching of Union 
Theological Seminary, and declines to receive any report from its Board 
until satisfactory relations are established.81 


This incident also impelled the General Assembly to pass the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


That the General Assembly appoint a Committee to take into consideration 
the whole subject of the relation of the Assembly to its theological seminaries, 
confer with the Directors of the seminaries, and report to the next General 
Assembly such action as, in their judgment, will result in a closer relation- 
ship between the General Assembly and its seminaries than obtains at this 
time.82 


The Committee on Theological Seminaries reported their findings 
in 1894. The report found that General Assembly did not possess 
adequate control over the instruction and the property of the sem- 
inaries. The report stated: 


1. By the terms of the Compact of 1870, the Assembly possessed the right 
of approval or veto of the election of professors. 


2. The Assembly possessed the right to approve or veto the election of 
Boards of Directors in all the seminaries, excepting Lane, Auburn, and San 
Francisco. 


3. Under the terms of existing charters, the Trustees of the several semi- 
naries were constituted as civil corporations; the General Assembly, therefore, 
could exercise no direct control over the property of the seminaries, except 


78Minutes, op. cit., 1892, p. 67. 

797bid., pp. 176-177. 

80Minutes, op. cit., 1893, pp. 157-158. 

817bid., p. 161. This declaration forms the basis of the present relationship 
between the General Assembly and Union Theological Seminary. 

827bid., p. 164. 
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such funds or property, as the General Assembly had given, under certain 
conditions, to the seminaries.83 


Three points, in connection with the General Assembly-Theological 
Seminary relationship, stand out very clearly. First, the direct con- 
trol, desired by the General Assembly, over the property and teach- 
ing of the seminaries did not, in fact, exist. Second, the right pos- 
sessed by the General Assembly to veto the election of professors 
was of little value, in the absence of adequate provision for enforce- 
ment in cases of disobedience.** Third, under the plan of Assembly 
control, then in effect, there was no sufficient means of preventing 
the civil corporations and the Boards of Directors, possessing, as 
they did, control over the properties of the seminaries, from divert- 
ing these funds in their care “to other uses than that of theological 
education in the standards of the Presbyterian Church.’’®> Dr. 
Roberts has pointed out that, 


The chief disadvantages of the cooperative method (of control) put in 
operation by the Theological Seminary Compact of 1870, are two in number. 
The first consists in the fact that all Boards of Trustees, under its provisions, 
are virtually self-governing bodies. .. . Again, the veto power of the Assembly 
over Professors cannot generally be enforced owing to the legal status of 
certain Seminaries.86 


The General Assembly was thoroughly aroused by this revelation 
as to the real status of the theological seminaries, and determined 
to seek a more effective control over these institutions by requesting 
the seminaries to secure certain changes in their charters. The 
changes suggested by the General Assembly provided: 


1. That all the seminary funds and property subject to the terms of existing 
trusts, would be held in trust by the seminaries, for the Presbyterian church, 
U. S. A., for the purposes of education according to the standards of the 
church. 

2. That the election of Trustees, Directors, and Commissioners, etc., should 
be subject, in each case, to the approval of the General Assembly. 


83Report of the Committee on Theological Seminaries, Minutes, op. cit., 
1894, pp. 4-5. 


84This fact was clearly demonstrated in the case of Professor Briggs. 
What the General Assembly needed was the power of removal, rather than the 
power of veto. 

85Report of the Committee on Theological Seminaries, Minutes, op. cit., 
1894, p. 7. 


86Roberts, William H., “Methods of Control of Theological Seminaries,” 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 1893, p. 107. 
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3. That the election, appointment, and transfer of all professors and 
teachers in the seminaries, should be submitted to the General Assembly for 
its approval, and no election was to be regarded as complete until such 
approval had been secured. 

4. That in the event of the violation of any of these proposed amend- 
ments, the General Assembly would be empowered to provide against such 
violation, and for their enforcement, in any civil court having jurisdiction.8? 


The efforts of the General Assembly to secure these charter amend- 
ments met with only a slight degree of success. The Directors of 
Princeton®® and Western®® seminaries refused to seek the suggested 
amendments to their charters, but expressed willingness to secure, 
from the legislatures of their respective states, such legislation as 
would give the General Assembly the right to appear and sue in 
the state courts.°° The Directors of Danville Theological Seminary 
declined to seek amendments to their charter 


for the reason that the said charter is not subject to amendment, alteration 
or repeal by the said legislation, . . . but if any amendment .. . is sought, 
then the legislature will have the power to make . . . any amendment or alter- 
ation that it may deem wise and proper.9! 


The Directors expressed their willingness, however, to incorporate 
the suggestion of the General Assembly in the By-Laws and Or- 
dinances of the seminary.°? The Trustees of Lane Seminary held 
that the proposed amendments were impracticable, and refused to 
seek the approval of the legislature;®* while the Directors of San 
Francisco Seminary declined to amend their charter, on the ground 
that, 


The General Assembly is a transitory body, changing each year, having 
no permanent existence and not capable apparently of acquiring and holding 
property rights.94 


The Committee on Conference with the Theological Seminaries re- 
ported to the General Assembly that Lane, Auburn, McCormick, 
and Newark seminaries took the position that, 


87Report of the Committee on Theological Seminaries, Minutes, op. cit., 
1894, pp. 17-19, 56-57. 

88 Minutes, Op. cit., 1896, pp. 122, 187. 

890%. cit., 1895, pp. 159-160; 1896, pp. 120, 188. 

290 p.. cit. “1897; p.. 169, 

910p. cit., 1895, p. 161. 

92] bid. 

930p. cit., 1897, p. 105. 

940p. cit., 1896, pp. 194-196. 
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such changes would disturb, rather than establish confidence . . . and would 
also entail upon the seminaries legislation which would probably deprive 
them of bequests which are now their main support. . . . In view of the fact 
that the church has been for years disturbed, and loyal seminaries harassed, 
it appears to this Committee that continued discussions of these questions are 
not for the peace of our church.95 


The Omaha and Dubuque seminaries were more compliant with 
respect to the requests of the General Assembly. The Board of 
Directors of Omaha Seminary amended the Articles of Incorpor- 
ation of the seminary, embodying the recommendations of the As- 
sembly;°® and the Directors of Dubuque Theological Seminary, 
through the act of re-incorporation, affirmed in toto the suggested 
changes.®? 


Following this series of actions during the years 1895-1897, the 
problem of seminary control was allowed to rest until 1914. The 
General Assembly of that year appointed a Committee to investigate 
“the legal status of the seminaries.” This Committee gave it as 
their opinion that the Compact of 1870 was legally unenforcable,°® 
but added, 


that in each case, and without shadow of reservation, the seminaries stand in 
the most friendly and close relations to the Assembly, and assert unqual- 
ifiedly their desire to maintain their allegiance to the Presbyterian Church.?9 


In view of the obvious uncertainty created by the Compact of 1870, 
however, a second Committee was appointed to consider the pos- 
sibility of securing some certain, fixed, and permanent relation of 
uniform character between the seminaries and the General Assem- 
bly.1°° The General Assembly refused to adopt the Committee 
Report of 1917, however, and substituted the following resolution. 


Resolved, That the Committee Report of the result of its investigations 
has convinced the Assembly that its present organic relation to the theolog- 
ical seminaries is as close, as complete, and as satisfactory as it can be made 


%Report of the Standing Committee on Theological Seminaries, Minutes, 
op. cit., 1897, p. 110. 


96Articles of Incorporation of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Omaha, Section VIII. 

97 Minutes, op. cit., 1895, p. 162. 

98Report of the Standing Committee on Theological Seminaries, Minutes, 
op. cit., 1915, p. 148. 

2990p. cit. 1916, p. 197. 

1007 bid. 
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without danger to charter rights, to trust funds, and to the efficiency and 
harmony of administration.101 


The relation of the Presbyterian theological seminaries to the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., as fixed by the Theological Compact of 
1870, altered in some small degree during the period 1895-1897, 
describes, then, the present status of these institutions. And this 
status, long a matter of real concern to the denomination, is now 
accepted as a mutually satisfactory relationship by both the church 
and the theological seminaries—a relationship defined by the Board 
of Christian Education as follows: 


The seminaries are separate corporations, responsible directly to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and reporting anually. Funds are gathered and administered by 
the several Boards of Trustees, and faculties are presented to the General 
Assembly for approval.102 


The Support of Ministerial Education 


This section is concerned with one of the most vital interests of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.—provision for the education of 
her ministry. Following the organization of the General Assembly 
in 1788, this chief judicatory of the church gave immediate and 
serious attention to the problem of a sufficient and well-prepared 
ministry. The Board of Education, organized in 1819, was one of 
the earliest efforts to place the united power and resources of the 
church behind a church-wide program. ‘The acceptance, by the 
church, of the responsibility for the financial support of ministerial 
education was prompt, and, while objections have been entered with 
regard to certain aspects of this program, the church has not devi- 
ated from her early purpose, 1.e., to open the way for any well- 
qualified and regularly approved young man to prepare for her min- 
istry. 

In 1835 the Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., announced the principle upon which the denomination 
rested her case for assuming the financial support of condidates for 
the ministry, 


The Board act upon the principle that the church as a moral parent, is 
bound to make provision for the education of such of her sons as are called 


101Report of the Committee on the Relation of the Theological Seminaries 
to the General Assembly, Minutes, op. cit., 1917, p. 118. 
1024nnual Report of the Board of Christian Education, 1929, p. 47. 
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of God to the work of the ministry, and are in circumstances to require her 
aid.103 


In 1869, Dr. William Speer in a summary of the principles which, 
for fifty years, had been employed by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., in the education of her ministry, declared: 


The work of raising up ministers for the church is a vital and organic 
function of the church; it is not to be entrusted to outside and irresponsible 
sources. 104 


At various times the Minutes of the General Assembly and the Re- 

ports of the Board of Education have set forth what are regarded 

_as the essential justification of the Presbyterian system of student 
aid. 


Student aid . . . is essential to secure an adequate supply of ministers to 
fill all the vacant pulpits.1°5 
When Christ’s ministers forego worldly profit and success, Christ’s church 
must give them the compensating sympathy and cooperation which Christ 
orders.1°6 

Since the majority of candidates for the ministry come from humble 
homes, the financial aid is essential to permit the student to secure adequate 
training.1°7 


The foregoing statements establish very clearly why the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. A., has accepted the responsibility of ministerial 
education as a charge upon the total resources of the denomination. 
And the church assumed, very early, the discharge of this respons- 
ibility. As early as 1744 a “seminary of learning’ had been pro- 
jected, where young men planning to enter the ministry were to 
have been educated without charge.!°® In 1771 a more ambitious 
plan was adopted by the Synod, 


for supporting young men of piety and parts for the work of the ministry, 
so that our numerous vacancies may be supplied with preachers of the gos- 


103Report of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 1835, 
pp. 35-36. 

104Speer, Dr. William, “Purposes and Work of the Presbyterian Board of 
Education,” Semicentenary Review of the Board of Education, 1869 (pam- 
phlet), p. 11. 

195 Minutes of the General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1847, 
OB Pi for 

106Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1883, pp. 33-34. 

1070p. cit., 1909, pp. 6-9. 

108 Records, op. cit., p. 175. 

1097 bid., p. 419. 
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This plan provided for a fund to be used for the education of 
young men for the Presbyterian ministry—the fund to be raised 
by contributions from the churches seeking a minister, and a con- 
tribution, annually, from each active minister in service. Such 
sums as were advanced to a candidate were to have been refunded 
if, within a period of five years, the candidate failed to enter the 
ministry.11° Since there was no provision for proper enforcement 
in the payment of the contributions, and the plan was not’ given 
the united support of the denomination, a very indifferent degree 
of success was attained; but this very lack of success indicated the 
pressing need for some permanent agency to unite the resources of 
the church in a common effort to supply the growing demand for 
ministers. The Board of Education, authorized by the General 
Assembly of 1819, was the agency designed to meet this need. 


The Preamble to the act of the General Assembly establishing 
the Board of Education, stated: 


Whereas, the General Assembly forms the bond of union in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., and affords the acknowledged means of combining the in- 
telligence and concentrating the efforts of the denomination . .. to system- 
atize and unite the efforts that are now making within our bounds; and, 
Whereas, it is desirable that a fund be established under the direction of the 
General Assembly which, among other objects might afford assistance to those 
Presbyteries and parts of the church that may require the same; therefore, 


Resolved, That the General Assembly establish a General Board of Edu- 
cation.111 


Three periods may be traced in the financial history of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Education. The first was a period of voluntary 
cooperation. Under this plan the success of the Board’s work was 
dependent upon the voluntary contributions received from the sev- 
eral presbyteries or other organized groups. The Constitution of 
the Board of Education provided, (1) that Presbyteries or other 
local associations were to be recognized as local auxiliaries of the 
Board; (2) the Board would assist these auxiliaries in educating 
young men for the ministry, in both academic and theological 
courses; and, (3) the Board would assign to these local agencies 
a just proportion of its disposable funds for this purpose. It was 
further provided that all these auxiliary agencies should remit to 


1107bid., p. 419. 
111 Minutes, op. cit., 1819, p. 712. 
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the Board any surplus funds not needed for the support of young 
men within their bounds.44? This plan of operation allowed each 
auxiliary agency complete freedom of action in raising and expend- 
ing money; permitted them to select their own candidates and 
supervise their education, often unreported and unknown to the 
Board of Education.'® Far from becoming a bond to unite these 
numerous self-controlled groups, the Board became, in reality, a 
simple depository for any surplus funds that the local authorities 
cared to send to it, and in amounts wholly insufficient to carry on 
an effective educational program. The lack of financial support 
given to the Board is indicated clearly by the following statement: 


Since the organization of this Board in May, 1819, it has received a do- 
nation of $50.00 from the Philadelphia Education Society, and of $11.18 from 
the Education Society of South Salem, New York. These sums constitute 
the whole fund which has ever been at the disposal of this Board.114 


Dr. Speer has pointed out that under the voluntary auxiliary plan, 


The Board was made virtually responsible for the wants of the church 
without any adequate access to the means of supplying them.115 
The total inadequacy of the auxiliary plan, with particular regard 
for the absence of Board control over the education of its min- 
isterial candidates, is clearly exhibited in Table XXV. 


TABLE XXV 
Ministerial Candidates Under the Care of the Board of Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., and Candidates Under the Care of the Educational 
Auxiliaries, 1819-1828 .116 


Candidates Under Candidates Under 


Date the Board the Auxiliaries 
1819 5 59 
1820 8 67 
1821 5 73 
1822 5 90 
1823 2 132 
1824 4 230 
1825 af 234 
1826 6 251 
1827 5 230 
1828 5 186 


112Constitution of the Board of Education, Articles VI and X. 

113“The Cause of Education,” Biblical Repertory and Theological Review, 
Vol. IV (New Series), p. 585 (no author). 

114Minutes, op. cit., 1823, p. 159. 

115Speer, op. cit., p. 18. 

116Speer, op. cit., p. 23. 
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The Board of Education entered upon the second period of its 
work in 1829. The Board was reorganized by the General Assem- 
bly in an effort to combine and concentrate all the local educational 
auxiliaries of the presbyteries under the jurisdiction of the Board. 
In support of this reorganization, the Board of Education declared: 


In the present state of the church and the world, no such institution can 
operate with general effect, or even exist without an extensive system of 
agencies.117 


The plan of reorganization provided for a system of presbyterial 
agents, responsible to and paid by the Board of Education. These 
agents were engaged on a full-time basis to raise funds for the 
Board and stimulate a greater interest in the ministry among “pious 
and well-disposed” young men. The agents carried on their work 
with great success, but the expense of their operations was so ex- 
cessive that the purpose of the Board was, in a great measure, de- 
feated. For example, in 1836 these agents collected $46,680, of 
which sum only $24,450 was allocated to the support of ministerial 
candidates, the balance being necessary for the support of the agents’ 
operations.14® The use of presbyterial agents, therefore, was dis- 
continued. | 


The third plan for the operation of the Board of Education was 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1838, and was based on the 
principle of presbyterial cooperation. Under this plan the Board 
became the chief instrument of the church in providing financial 
aid for ministerial candidates. Each synod and presbytery became 
an auxiliary to-the Board, and 


agreeing to pass all its moneys through the hands of the Board, was entitled 
to claim aid for all the youth regularly received under their care, however 
much the appropriation necessary may exceed the contribution of said auxili- 
ary.119 


This reorganization placed two distinct responsibilities upon the 
Board of Education. First, the Board was obliged to receive under 
its care every candidate recommended by the several presbyteries; 
and, second, the Board was required to grant to each candidate 
sufficient aid to enable him to complete a course in both college 


U7Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1834, p. 10. 
118Speer, of. cit., p. 11. 
L19Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1835, p. 36. 
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and seminary. Table XXVI shows the number of candidates aided 
in relation to the whole number of candidates received. 


TABLE XXVI 


Per Cent of Ministerial Candidates Given Financial Aid by the Board of 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.120 


Decennial Average Decennial Average Percent of 
Date of Candidates of Candidates Aided Candidates Aided 
1870-1879 685 528 CkieO 
1880-1889 811 582 T2:1 
1890-1899 1320 886 67.1 
1900-1909 944 686 72.6 
1910-1919 1228 174 63.0 
1920-1929 1185 902 76.1 
1930-1934* 1360 987 2.5 


These data show that the denominational provision for financial 
aid to ministerial candidates was productive of hopeful results. For 
the period as a whole, there was a very considerable increase in the 
number of candidates for the Presbyterian ministry; and the per 
cent of candidates given financial aid may be regarded as an in- 
dication that considerable sums of money were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Education. Despite the apparent success of 
the program, however, a study of the denominational records indi- 
cate that the expanded program was not adequate to meet the rapid- 
ly increasing needs of the ministry. It is clear, also, that the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., was either unable or unwilling to support 
a program of ministerial aid which the Board of Education consid- 
ered adequate for the needs of the churches. 


In 1841 the Board of Education reported that in thirteen synods, 
comprising one hundred and twenty-seven presbyteries, forty-nine 
had made a collection for ministerial education, while seventy-eight 
had collected nothing.1274_ The Standing Committee on Education 
rebuked in the strongest possible terms, this lamentable lack of in- 
terest in the education of ministerial candidates. 


One bar-room in a hotel, one theatrical company, one mercantile firm in 


120These data have been taken from the Annual Reports of the Board of 
Education, The General Board of Education, and the Board of Christian 
Education. 

*Five year period. 

121Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1841, p. 12. 
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a large city, has taken as much money within the year, as the entire Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., gives to the Board of Education.122 
In 1878 the Board of Education reported that a $3.00 contribution 
from each of 3038 churches that had contributed nothing, would 
have enabled the Board to end the year without debt.1*° The situ- 
ation became so alarming in 1888 that a special Report on the prob- 
lem was made to the General Assembly. This Report declared that, 
3338, or 54%, of the churches did not contribute to this Board (Education) 
during the year. . . . If churches believe our plan to be wrong, they ought 
to say so candidly, and then suggest a more excellent way of furnishing a 
necessary supply of ministers, rather than let the cause languish through 
their indifference or disloyalty. . . . As things stand in this Centennial year, 
there is some danger lest it should be thought that our church, while stren- 
uously advocating an educated ministry in theory was playing with the sub- 
ject in practice.1°+ 
In 1892, after the Board of Education had been in existence for 
seventy-three years, 3600 of the denomination’s 7208 churches, con- 
tributed nothing to the support of the Board'*° and in 1895, the 
number of non-contributing churches had increased to 4140, out of 
a total of 7306 in the denomination.'2° Some improvement was re- 
ported in 1898, but less than one-half of the churches contributed 
to the support of the Board of Education in that year.1*7 

The major source of the difficulty experienced by the Board of 
Education in securing financial support for a program of ministerial 
education arose from the belief of potential contributors that the 
church, in granting financial aid to candidates, was making the way 
too easy, and that, in consequence, an excess of candidates was being 
trained. As early as 1836 the proponents of this view charged that 
the policy of ‘aid to every applicant” would tend to include the 
unworthy as well as the worthy; moreover, men so aided would not 
become the “hardened soldiers of the cross’? who were so necessary 
in meeting the problems of the new settlements. This criticism was 
not confined to the church. Swinnerton quotes from the lay press: 


122Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1867, 
pp. 281-282. 

123Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1878, p. 18. 

124Report of the Special Committee on the Education of Ministers, Min- 
utes, op. cit., 1888, pp. 50-51. 

125Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1892, p. 70. 

126Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 
1895, p. 65. 

1270p. cit., 1898, p. 44. 
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Every law of economy is disregarded. The ministry is become a tempting 
field for lazy men, poor men, men without ambition, and rifraff from all 
quarters. It has become necessary only for a young man to make a few 
good people aware that he feels himself “called.” It does not matter what 
his deficiencies are, or how few and poor his qualifications, for in this race 
to be minister, there is no chance for the distinction of the helpless, incompe- 
tent, or unfit.128 


The critics within the church were advised, quite reasonably, that 
if the Board’s policy of aid to certain candidates was improper, 
it lay within the power of the General Assembly to enact necessary 
changes. Further, if candidates of inferior mental qualifications 
were admitted to the seminaries, it was because of the negligence of 
the sponsoring presbytery and the seminary authorities. 


Why should young men be encouraged to look toward an office and use 
the money of the church in advancing toward it, when those who are trying 
to educate him know well that they are failing in the attempt to say so. 
The Board of Education is not responsible for an oversight it cannot exer- 
cise,129 


The Board defended the policy of the denomination in granting 
aid to all applicants, by upholding the character and motives of the 
candidates, 


Who from motives of ambition, or seeking a life of ease, will for seven 
years, or perhaps ten years of the prime of his life, submit to the privation 
and make the efforts that are indispensable to ultimate success, for the sake 
of 21 cents a day.130 


Despite this criticism, both within and without the church, the 
Board of Education announced its determination to continue the 
policy of granting aid to all candidates. This was a policy which 
formed the basis of the denominational plan for the education of 
its ministers; it was a policy which had been given extended con- 
sideration, prior to adoption, by the General Assembly, and was, 
moreover, held to be essential to the entire educational program of 
the church. 


128Swinnerton, Henry, “Reply to Strictures on the Board of Education and 
Its Work,” p. 4 (pamphlet, no date). 


129Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. Cit., 
1877) 533: 


130Annual Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1836, p. 15, 
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It (policy of aid) is not likely ever to be changed, whatever strictures or 
criticisms may be made upon the mode for the attainment of that object.131 


This position was upheld by the report of a special investigating 
committee, that “there was no general dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent method of ministerial education.”'2 The report, while uphold- 
ing the policy of the General Assembly and the Board of Education, 
does point to the presence of some opposition to the denominational 
policy of student aid. 


Certain important questions arise at this point. What condi- 
tions, other than the need of the candidate, did the Board of Edu- 
cation impose upon the applicant for assistance? What measures 
or restriction did the Board adopt to protect both its funds and 
the ministry of the church? To whom was aid given, and under 
what conditions would aid be withdrawn? 


The policy of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has committed 
the Board of Education, and its successors, to the principle of grant- 
ing aid to every student regularly approved by a presbytery. The 
Board of Education, however, have adopted,.from time to time, 
certain protective measures—measures designed to prevent the abuse 
of the principle of aid, and to protect the pulpit against the intru- 
sion of the unfit. First, the Board has formulated certain regula- 
tions designed to protect the doctrinal purity of the church; second, 
the educational background or status of the candidate for aid is 
given consideration; and, third, the imposition of certain general 
obligations upon all the beneficiaries of the Board. 


1. The introduction of men into the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., has always been attended by such precautions as 
would give a maximum of protection to the doctrinal standards of 
the church, and prevent the ordination of any person whose doc- 
trinal belief was unsound. The Form of Government of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., makes this point clear. 


It is the genius of the whole Presbyterian system to educate its ministers 
through careful training and Presbyterial supervision, and to make effectual 
provision that all who are admited as teachers be sound in the faith.13% 


131Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1873, 
p. 494. 

132Report of the Board of Education (Abstract), Minutes, 1901, p. 284. 

133Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Section V, i. 
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During the religious disturbances of the early nineteenth century, 
the General Assembly enjoined the presbyteries to, 


Inspect their education (the candidates) during the course of their theolog- 
ical studies, choosing for them such schools, seminaries, and teachers as they 
may judge most proper and advantageous.!34 


The By-Laws of the Board of Education, also, impose on the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Presbytery a distinct responsibility in this 
matter. The presbytery, in recommending a student for aid, were 
required to examine the candidate, giving particular attention to 
his piety, motives for seeking the ministry, and “his attachment to 
the standards of the Presbyterian Church.’!°° The Board of Edu- 
cation recognized the importance of a friendly environment for the 
training of ministerial candidates, and did not hesitate, on occasion, 
to employ the device of withholding aid to candidates who planned 
to attend schools or seminaries not approved by the Board. 


Candidates are required, except in extraordinary cases, and only with the 
explicit permission of their Presbytery, to pursue a thorough course of study 
in institutions that sympathize with the doctrinal teachings of the Presby- 
terian Church.136 


This condition was re-affirmed by the Assembly’s Committee on 
Education in 1879, the Committee pointing out that candidates, at- 
tending institutions not in sympathy with Presbyterian doctrine, were 
frequently drawn away from the Presbyterian ministry.!°" 


The character of instruction in the seminaries was, obviously, a 
matter of great concern to the church. In the seminaries established 
and supported by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., it was re- 
quired that Presbyterian doctrine be perpetuated in the education 
of the ministry. Following the controversy with Union Theological 
Seminary (N. Y.), young men who required the financial aid of 
the Board, found that seminary closed to them. The Standing 
Committee on Education recommended, 


134 Minutes, op. cit., 1806, p. 367. 

135“By-Laws of the Board of Education,” Report of the Board of Educa- 
HOE AOR] CIEL. 1952,°Din2s« 

136Constitution of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
Section IV, Article 1 (Revision of 1870). 

137 Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1879, 
p. 604. 
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that the Board of Education be enjoined to give aid to such students only 
as may be in attendance at seminaries approved by the Assembly.138 


The presbyteries were advised, also, that they were expected to di- 
rect students into approved seminaries and colleges, and prohibit 
their attendance at schools not so approved.'®® For example, the 
Presbytery of New York were enjoined, 


not to receive under its care for licensure, students who are pursuing, or 
propose to pursue, their studies in those seminaries respecting whose teach- 
ing the General Assembly disavows responsibility .1*° 


2. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has taken the position 
that, since the period of preparation required by the church is so 
long, the church is bound to assume the responsibility of financing 
the education of ministerial candidates. 


The Presbyterian Church . . . requires a long course of study before she is 
willing to ordain a man to preach the gospel. To pursue this long course 
of study, a large amount of money is required; but God is no respecter of 
persons. His Call is not confined to the rich; it embraces also the poor. 
. .. It is the duty of the church to receive and train these men whom God 
calls.141 


In the discharge of this responsibility, the Board of Education very 
early adopted the policy of aiding students in preparatory schools.‘*” 
The mortality of these students, however, was very great. Some, 
after completing their preparatory course, entered college courses 
which did not lead to the ministry. Still others were unable or 
unwilling to enter colleges in sympathy with the doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. In 1862, therefore, the General 
Assembly instructed the Board of Education to grant no aid to 
students until they were ready for college—except in extraordinary 
cases.142 The Amended Constitution of the Board of Education 
(1870) included the further provision, that 


if exceptional cases are recommended by the Presbytery, the Board should be 
certified that there has been a season of thorough trial and approval under 


1380p. cit., 1893, p. 161. 

139 Minutes, op. cit., 1894, p. 125. 

149Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1895, 
pp. 16-17. 

141 Minutes, op. cit., 1901, p. 39. 

142“Ry-Laws of the Board of Education,” Report of the Board of Education, 
op. cit., 1832, p. 27. 

143 Minutes, op. cit., 1862, p. 221. 
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competent teachers through two or three years. . . . Such students are not 
to expect the benefit of scholarships for more than two years before enter- 
ing college.144 


Grants in aid to ministerial candidates were conditioned, also, by 
the applicant’s willingness to meet the requirements with respect 
to the completion of a complete college and seminary course. The 
Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., pro- 
vides, as a condition for licensure, that the candidate shall com- 
plete a full college course, and, in addition, two years in theological 
study. With the approval of the General Assembly, the Board of 
Education, in 1844, increased the period of required theological 
study to three years, for all those candidates receiving the financial 
aid of the Board.'*® This provision was included in the 1870 re- 
vision of the Constitution of the Board of Education.1*® 

This requirement of the completion of a specified period of study, 
as a condition for financial aid, includes no provision concerning the 
intellectual ability of the student. The chief basis for awarding 
the gratuity seems to have been that of piety and indigence, rather 
than any evidence of scholarship and professional promise. A sug- 
gestion from the Board of Education in 1850, recommended that 
aid should be dispensed rather 


upon the basis of mentality in the candidate, than of a gratuity from the 
church.147 


Obviously, the intellectual equipment of the individual had not been 
the basis for awarding grants, as the Board interpreted the policy 
then in effect. It was not until 1880, however, that a definite 
scholastic requirement was established as a standard of eligibility 
for the ministerial grants. In this year, sixty-one years after the 
organization of the Board of Education, the General Assembly voted 
to withhold aid from students below “medium” in scholarship.**® 
Since 1878, professors’ reports regarding the individual student have 
been required. These reports rated the candidate as to character, 
scholarship, rhetorical ability, punctuality and economy. Care was 


144Constitution of the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
Section VI, Articles 1 and 2 (1870). 

145Minutes, op. cit., 1844, p. 375. 

146Constitution of the Board of Education, op. cit., Section 4, Article 1. 

147Report of the Board of Education (abstract), Minutes, op. cit., 1850, 
pp. 611-614. 

148 Minutes, op. cit., pp. 69-71. 
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taken to see that a student having inferior scholarship should not 
be denied aid if he had “compensating traits, such as oratorical or 
rhetorical ability.’”**° The scholastic requirement has never been 
high enough, however, to deny aid to students whose rating was 
slightly above average. A resolution of the General Assembly of 
1883, opposed the suggestion that the amount of aid be, in a meas- 
ure, dependent on the scholastic grades of the individual.1°° That 
is, the General Assembly did not favor granting the student of high 
scholastic standing more aid than was given to students of “medium” 
standing. This position remains as the official attitude of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


_ 3. The acceptance, by the candidate, of financial aid from the 
Board of Education was attended by certain obligations—the most 
important of which was the candidate’s Pledge. The candidate 
pledged himself to pursue a full course of training, and, when pre- 
pared, to devote his life to the Christian ministry; and further, 


Having examined the Constitution and By-Laws of the Board, I hereby 
signify my cordial approval of them, and promise to acquiesce in and attend 
to all the requirements which have any reference to candidates.151 


The applicants are obliged, also, to maintain a standard of Chris- 
tian character, and habits of economy and industry, 


that will place beyond question his merit and need of the aid requested.152 
And, in addition, 
Make such efforts at self-help as are consistent with health and efficiency.153 


A very difficult problem which the Board of Education had to 
solve was to determine, whether or not, a candidate should assume 
any obligation for the repayment of sums granted in aid. As early 
as 1832 the Board expressed the fear that a system of unqualified 


149Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1884, p. 36. 

1590p. cit., 1883, pp. 33-34, also, 1901, pp. 3-4. 

151Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1834, p. 23. In 1850 the 
Board of Education discontinued the pledge to enter the ministry by appli- 
cants for aid in academies and colleges, in the belief that a larger number of 
young men would enter Presbyterian Colleges. See Report of the Board of 
Education, 1850, pp. 38-43. 

154‘Rules Adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., to Govern the Administration of Scholarship Aid Fund,” 1926 (pam- 
phlet), p. 2. 

153] bid, p. 4. 
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loans or grants was injurious, and would weaken “the important 
principle of self-support.’’!** This attitude led the Board to adopt 
a compromise action. The student assumed no obligation to return 
or refund any money to the Board, other than a moral obligation 
to other students who might need assistance. The first major de- 
parture from this position took place in 1880 with the introduction 
of the scholastic requirement. The Board placed the entire program 
of ministerial aid on a scholarship basis, with the purpose of em- 
phasizing the importance of high literary attainment, and eliminat- 
ing, as far as possible, the role of the beneficiary. 


A scholarship offered by the Presbyterian Church is not to be given or 
regarded as a loan to be refunded by those who comply with these rules, 
and regularly enter the ministry, but as her cheerful contribution to facilitate 
and expedite their preparation for it.156 


This statement of policy, however, was not in the nature of a final 
solution. The idea of a gift by the Board to an indigent student 
persisted, and the resultant criticisms were rather severe. The 
charge was made that, 


To furnish students for the ministry a kind of financial help not offered 
to students in law and medicine demoralizes the recipients and degrades the 
office of the ministry.157 

Gift aid may even result in a ministry that is pampered, flattered, and 
indulged in idleness.158 


In 1900, therefore, the Board of Education was authorized by 
the General Assembly to allow candidates the option of accepting the 
amount granted as a loan without interest; and service in the min- 
istry would serve to reduce the loan at the rate of $150.00 for each 
year of service.1°? The Board was compelled to report in 1901 
that no student had taken advantage of the loan option;*®° and as 
late as 1914, only 4 out of 825 students aided by the Board re- 


154Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1832, p. 27. 

155] bid. 

156“Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education,” Section III, Article 
9, Presbyterian Digest, 1706-1906, pp. 358-359. It should be understood that 
these “scholarships” were not endowed. The term was employed, in this 
instance to emphasize the importance of scholarship, and eliminate the idea 
of a “grant” to an indigent. 

157Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1883, p. 23. 

1587 bid., p. 35. 

159 Minutes, op. cit., 1900, p. 70. 

1600p. cit., 1901, p. 3. 
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quested loans.!®! This situation may have influenced the Board in 
the reorganization of its methods in 1914. The Board declared 
that one of its prerogatives should be to decide whether the aid to 
the candidate should be in the form of a grant or a loan. Hitherto 
this had been a matter of the student’s choice. The position of the 
Board was stated in the following words: 


The Board believes that if the loan features were adopted for those in the 
preparatory and college courses, it would make students more conservative 
in asking for the maximum amount of aid offered. The plan suggested (i.e. 
loans) would put ministerial candidates more nearly on the same basis as 
other students who borrow funds according to business principles.16? 


In accordance with this statement of principle, the Board decided 
to establish specific regulations governing the whole problem of 
student aid. These regulations are given below. 


1. Loans only were to be made to students in the last two years of the 
preparatory schools and in colleges. 

2. Students in preparatory schools were required to give the Board se- 
cured notes. 

3. These loans were to be concelled, upon request, after five years of 
service in the ministry of an evangelical church. 

4. If a student, following ordination, received less than $900.00 per annum, 
the amount of the obligation was to be reduced each year by the difference 
between $900.00 and the salary actually received. 

5. The option between a loan and a grant was to be continued for students 
in the seminary. 

6. All notes were to be concelled by the death or disability of the bor- 
rower.163 


It was further provided, in the rules of 1926, that notes given by 
borrowers would become due under the following conditions: 


1. Failure to complete the required course of study. 

2. Failure to complete the required five years of service in the ministry. 

3. Acceptance of an appointment in another denomination when an ap- 
pointment was available in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.164 


161Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1914, p. 9. 

1627 bid., p. 10. 

163Report of the Board of Education (abstract), Minutes, op. cit., 1914, 
p. 394. A revision of the rules in 1926 eliminated the option provision in 
number 5 above, and every borrower was required to sign an interest bear- 
ing note, subject to concellation upon the completion of the requirements 
stated in number 3. 

164“Rules Adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., to Govern the Administration of Scholarship Aid Fund,” Board of 
Christian Education, 1926 (pamphlet), pp. 3-4. 
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The most recent revision of the Board’s rules for granting aid were 
approved by the General Assembly in 1933. The major features of 
the new rules are as follows: 


1. Applicants for aid must be approved to the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation by the presbyteries, on the basis of vocational fitness and need. 

2. That the amount of loan granted to any applicant be adjusted in each 
case to the minimum expense in the institution he attends, to his personal 
resources, and to other grants in aid which he receives.16 


The rules of the Board of Christian Education have been rewritten 
to conform to, and include, the above principles. 

The amount of financial aid to be granted to ministerial candi- 
dates, regularly approved by a presbytery, presented a problem of 
serious proportions to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. During 
the early years of the church in this country, it was held that, if 
the circumstances of the student justified it, he should be wholly 
supported during the period of his preparation for the ministry. 
The abuse of this principle led to its abandonment, however, and 
following the organization of the Board of Education in 1819, a 
policy of mutual aid was adopted.'®® The Board announced that, 


The amount of aid granted shall be, on the one hand, sufficient to really 
encourage and advance the faithful, persevering, and energetic, while it leaves 
something to be done by themselves, and thus ‘stimulate activity, reliance, 
and economy; but it shall not, on the other hand, be enough to attract the 
indolent, the insincere, or the ambitious.167 


The Board declared, further, 


On the whole, our position is such that no student need feel precluded from 
the opportunity of obtaining a complete education.168 


Unfortunately, the successful execution of this policy was made de- 
pendent upon the amount of money placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Education by the churches; and, as has been pointed out 
earlier in this study, a majority of the churches neglected to take 
an annual offering for the use of the Board. 

From time to time, the Board of Education fixed the maximum 
amount that would be granted, annually, for the support of the 


165Report of the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
A., 1933, pp. 20-21. 

166Speer, op. cit., p. 13. 

167 Minutes, op. cit., 1819, p. 974. 

168Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1855, pp. 7-8. 
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candidates. It may be assumed, however, that the Board of Edu- 
cation in fixing this maximum, were guided by the belief that only 
in the exceptional cases would it be necessary to make the maximum 
grant allowed under the rules—that the annual grant would be 
well below the stated maximum. The Records of the Board support 
this assumption. Table XXVII gives the statistics of the work of 
the Board of Education in supporting ministerial candidates, from 
the reunion of the Old School and New School branches of the 
church in 1870, to the organization of the General Board of Edu- 
cation in 1916. 

The results of the reunion of 1870 are clearly evident in these 
data. The general satisfaction aroused by this event led to a sharp 
increase in the amount of money contributed to the support of 
ministerial education. The data show further, however, that the 
increase was very temporary in character, and, in a short time, 
the annual contribution was reduced to an amount no greater than 
the Old School branch of the church was able to contribute prior 
to the reunion. Sharp fluctuations may be observed, also, in the 
amount of aid the Board was able to grant to the candidates. This 
situation caused the Board great concern, as that body was unable 
to determine, in advance, what commitments could safely be made 
to students, or whether the amounts promised could be paid.'® 
Moreover, these periods of fluctuation were due, in part, to de- 
nominational plans for retrenchment, and the Board pointed out 
that, under this condition, any plan for the forward movement of 
the church would be retarded, and the financial support provided 
for ministerial’ candidates would be inadequate.'7? In 1872 the 
Board of Education declared that, unless more money was provided, 


the judicious management of this Cause will require the General Assembly 
to modify the principles sent down for the government of the Board, “to 
receive any man, of whose examination and recommendation in conformity 
with the rules” proper notification has been received.t?71 


Table XXVII shows, also, some reduction in the maximum amount 
of aid the Board of Education was able to promise to ministerial 
candidates—a reduction made necessary by the inadequate resources 
of the Board. In 1873, for example, the Board reported a deficit 


169Report of the Board of Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1899, pp. 238-239. 
17°] bid. 
1710p, cit., 1872, p. 143. 
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TABLE XXVII 


The Support of Ministerial Candidates by the Board of Education, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1870-1916. 


Maximum Number of Total Average 
Year Amount Candidates Amount Paid Amount Paid 
of Aid Aided Candidates Candidates 

1869-1870 $150.00 391 $40 ,897 .00 $104.59 
1870-1871 150 .00 670 79 ,449 .00 118.58 
1871-1872 200.00 (22, 88 ,181.00 122-128 
1872-1873 150.00 676 104 ,537 .00 153 .00 
1773-1874 150.00 550 61 ,955.00 112.64 
1874-1875 150.00 496 63 ,540 .00 P28 719) 
1875-1876 150.00 460 47 ,224.00 102.66 
1876-1877 100.00 462 50 ,177 .00 108.60 
1877-1878 75.00 436 54 ,867.00 125.84 
1878-1879 75.00 426 41 ,322.00 97.00 
1979-1889 100.00 424 40,861.06 96.36 
1880-1881 100.00 431 41 ,570 .00 96.45 
1881-1882 100.00 470 44 ,613 .00 94.92 
1882-1883 120.00 486 45 ,247.00 93.10 
1883-1884 130.00 577 67 ,589 .00 LAA: 
1884-1885 110.00 619 63 ,314.00 102 .28 
1885-1886 110.00 638 64 ,909 .60 101.73 
1886-1887 110.00 696 69 ,901.00 98.99 
1887-1888 100.00 739 63 ,016.00 85.27 
1888-1889 100.00 172 72 ,004 .00 93.27 
1889-1890 100.00 839 67 ,651.00 80.63 
1890-1891 100.00 869 77,697.09 89.41 
1891-1892 80.00 858 71,472.00 83.30 
1892-1893 80.00 868 66 ,574.00 76.69 
1893-1894 100.00 916 84 ,357.00 92.09 
1894-1895 80.00 1,031 79 071.00 76.69 
1895-1896 75.60 1 ,037 78 ,647.00 75.84 
1896-1897 60.00 911 48 ,000.00 52.68 
1897-1898 70.00 814 43 ,306 .00 53.20 
1898-1899 80.00 745 53 ,423 .00 71.70 
1899-1900 80.00 716 51 ,499 .00 71.92 
1900-1901 80.00 600 46 ,332 .00 Wi22 
1901-1902 1060.00 572 55 ,530 .00 7.08 
1902-1903 100.00 612 59 ,859 .00 97.80 
1903-1904 100.00 608 57 ,956 .00 95.32 
1904-1905 100.00 658 64 ,535 .00 98.07 
1905-1906 100.00 699 68 ,089 .00 97.40 
1906-1907 100.00 788 75 ,093.00 95.29 
1907-1908 100.00 809 77 881.00 96.26 
1908-1909 100.00 800 77 ,235 .00 96.54 
1909-1910 100.00 843 81 ,414 .00 96.57 
1910-1911 100.00 855 81 ,353 .006 95.15 
1911-1912 100.00 787 76 ,223 .00 96.85 
1912-1913 100.00 194 75 ,334 .00 94.87 
1913-1914 100.00 825 76 ,231 .00 92.40 
1914-1915 150.00 7176 79 ,815.00 102.85 


1915-1916 150 .00 881 81 ,974 .00 93.04 
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of $34,830.00,1°2 and in 1887 the funds placed at the disposal of 
the Board led that body to inquire whether the amount to be grant- 
ed each student should be reduced, or to refuse aid entirely to some 
candidates.‘ This problem was placed before the church at large. 


Can it be expected that the churches severally will raise their own pastors, 
and so provide for their own edification. Or can we expect that in such a 
calling as the ministry, individuals will be found in sufficient numbers to 
qualify . . . at their own expense.1?4 


The General Assembly’s Committee on Education held steadfastly 
to the position that the education of the ministry was the respons- 
ibility of the church; and that only in this way could the necessary 
supply of ministers be secured and the educational standards of the 
ministry be maintained. The Committee also pointed out the most 
effective method for attaining this objective. 


What should be done? Give this Board (of Education) the hearty con- 
fidence of the Church, give it the money necessary for the great work en- 
trusted to it.175 


The General Board of Education was organized in 1916, com- 
bining the work of the Board of Education and the College Board. 
This unification of the educational program of the denomination 
gave a new impetus to the appeal of the Board to the churches, and 
was responsible for some improvement in the financial resources of 
the reorganized Board. The action of the Board of Education in 
1914, in placing candidates in the preparatory schools and the col- 
leges on a loan basis, was an added factor in the improved situation 
of the General Board. Inasmuch as the action on loans was strongly 
approved by many contributors to the funds of the church, the en- 
tire program of the Board was regarded with increased favor. The 
organization of a Rotary Loan Fund in 1920, under the control 
of the Board, further added to the resources which were made avail- 
able for student aid.‘7° And lastly, in 1924 the Board of Christian 
Education was organized by the General Assembly, placing the 


172Report of the Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1873, p. 493. 

W3Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1887, 
p. 109. 

174Report of the Board of Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1887, p. 219. 

W5Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1899, 
pp. 48-49. 

176Report of the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
271932; p.°6: 
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entire educational program of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
under a single leadership, and bringing to this aspect of the work 
of the church a new unity and increased effectiveness. Table XXVIII 
shows the improvement in the financial support of ministerial can- 
didates under the General Board and the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. It will be noted that, following the close of the fiscal year, 
1931-1932, there was a marked decrease in the amount paid to can- 
didates, and the number of candidates aided. Two factors account 


TABLE XXVIII 


Support of Ministerial Candidates by the General Board of Education, and 
the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


Maximum Number of Total Average 
Year Amount of Candidates amount Paid Amount Paid 
Aid Aided Candidates Candidates 

1916-1917 $150.00 895 $86 ,902 .00 $ 97.09 
1917-1918 150.00 , 685 62 ,136 .00 90.70 
1918-1919 150.00 403 37 ,574 .00 93.23 
1919-1920 250 .60* 585 70 ,183 .00** 119-97 
1920-1921 250.60 663 90 218.00 136 .07 
1921-1922 250.006 892 126 ,898 .00 142 .26 
1922-1923 400.60 945 141 ,892 00 150.15 
1923-1924 400.00 958 131 ,438 .00 137.20 
1924-1925 400.00 1 ,003 142 ,145 .00 141.71 
1925-1926 400.00 932 127 ,732 .00 137.05 
1926-1927 400.00 981 139 ,744 .00 142.45 
1927-1928 400.00 1,001 140 ,267 .00 140.12 
1928-1929 400.00 1 ,068 147 ,839 .00 138 .43 
1929-1930 400.00 1 ,034 145 ,709 .00 140.91 
1930-1981 400.60 1,135 157 ,061.00 138.40 
1931-19382 350.00 1 ,107 157 ,735 .00 142.00 
1932-1933 350.00 930 $9 ,998 .00*** L052 
1933-1934 350.00 730 70 ,286 .00 96.21 


*The maximum amount granted from 1920 until 1934, inclusive, was re- 
served for medical students who were preparing for the mission service of 
the church. The previous maximum of $150.00 was retained for theological 
students. 

**The marked increase in the amount granted in 1919-1920 over 1918-1919 
is due to the fact that the Rotary Loan Fund was placed in operation. 

***The Rotary Loan Fund was discontinued at the close of the Academic 
year, 1931-1932. 


for this condition. First, the Rotary Loan Fund was discontinued 
in 1932. As funds had been solicited especially for this cause, the 
receipts of the Board and the amount available for aid to students 
shows an appreciable decrease. Second, in the judgment of the 
Board, large numbers of candidates had become secondary to the 
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quality of the men to be aided. The Board justified their position 
on the basis of two facts. 


1. The rapid growth of population in the United States, calling for the 
work of the denomination on pioneer fronts, which lent urgency to the call 
for pastors, had ceased. 

2. The insistence by the church leadership that only thoroughly qualified 
men, both intellectually and spiritually, should be ordained.177 


It was asserted, also, that, 


The Board seeks by every proper mode of cooperation with the presbytery 
and the seminaries to lift the intellectual and moral standards of candidates 
now coming forward. It is convinced that only academically equipped, genu- 
inely cultivated men .. . will find acceptance in the churches facing changed 
conditions.178 


It may be added that the denomination appears to have approved 
this emphasis on higher standards of training for the ministry, and 
has lent some substance to this approval by a more generous sup- 
port of the program of ministerial education. In 1934 the Board 
of Christian Education was able to report, 


During the past year (1933-1934) .. . no student properly endorsed has 
been turned down.179 


THE EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTRY 


Since the beginning of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in this 
country, the most careful attention has been given to the problem 
of educating an effective ministry. In view of this fact, it seems 
advisable to devote this section to an analysis of this aspect of the 
educational program of the denomination, in an effort to answer 
three questions, viz., (1) Has the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
been able to maintain the educational standards prescribed for the 
training of the ministry? (2) What has been the character of the 
obstacles the denomination has had to meet in the effort to secure 
a fully-trained ministry? (3) If the denomination has not been suc- 
cessful in maintaining the prescribed standards, is there substantial 
evidence of some improvement in this direction? 

The standards for ministerial education in the Presbyterian 


Vi7Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1934, p. 21. 
178]bid., p. 22. 
179] bid. 
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Church, U. S. A., were determined by the General Assembly in 
1788. The Form of Government, adopted in that year, includes the 
following provision: 

Because it is highly reproachful to religion and dangerous to the church 
to trust the holy ministry to weak and ignorant men, the presbytery shall 
require a candidate for licensure to show evidence of having received a 
bachelors degree from an accredited college or university. He shall also 
give evidence of having successfully pursued two years* of study in a recog- 
nized Presbyterian theological seminary, or shall offer an educational equiv- 
alent judged satisfactory to the presbytery.18° 


It was required, also, by the Form of Government: 


That the most effectual measures may be taken to guard against the admis- 
sion of unprepared men into the sacred office. If the presbytery believes 
that a candidate ought to be licensed to preach, although he does not meet 
all the educational requirements prescribed in Section V preceding, the pres- 
bytery shall consult the synod ... giving in writing, as recorded in its 
Minutes, the reasons why the presbytery regards the case as one in which 
an exception ought to be made.181 
This provision, giving to the presbyteries the power to judge and 
approve their own candidates for licensure and ordination,'®* proved 
to be very detrimental in the maintenance of the desired standards 
of ministerial education. Through the exercise of this authority, 
and by reason of the imperative demand for ministers, the presby- 
teries were not unwilling to license and ordain (1) Presbyterian 
candidates who failed to fulfill the requirements prescribed in the 
Form of Government, and (2) ministers from denominations, other 
than Presbyterian, who possessed inferior qualifications. The pro- 
vision for presbyterial control, in effect, placed the General As- 
sembly in the position of advocate and protector of the standards, 
but lacking the necessary power of enforcement. The General As- 
sembly has attempted, with great consistency, to uphold the stand- 
ards, and whatever of laxness there has been in their application, 
has met the vigorous opposition of this superior judicatory of the 
church. 


*In 1848 the General Assembly approved the action of the Board of Edu- 
cation in prescribing three years of theological study as a condition to re- 
ceiving aid from the Board. 

180Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Chapter XIV, 
Section V. 

181Form of Government, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Chapter XIV, Sec- 
tion VII. 

182Minutes, op. cit., 1810, p. 454. 
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The first clash of interests occurred in 1806, when the Cumber- 
land (Kentucky) Presbytery desired to license certain untrained 
persons to meet an insistent demand for an increased number of 
ministers. In this situation, the General Assembly stated their po- 
sition very clearly. 


The Assembly are constrained to express their decided disapprobation of 
this conduct, as being highly irregular and unconstitutional . . . (and) in- 
troduces into our church as teachers, illiterate men, and men of any religious 
principles, however erroneous.183 


The Assembly further declared: 


Mere numbers of ministers will not meet the needs of the Presbyterian 
Church. Weak or illiterate ministers, however pious, would bring little aid 
to a church, where the possession of vigorous and improved intellect is in- 
dispensable to the influence and success of a ministry.184 


The Cumberland controversy introduced the opposing interests 
which have figured most prominently in the maintenance of the edu- 
cational standards of the Presbyterian ministry. It should be noted 
here that the General Assembly have recognized their inability to 
enforce the standards, and that body has not hesitated, therefore, to 
place upon the presbyteries the duty of guarding the Presbyterian 
ministry against the admission of untrained men. 


The duty of licensing and ordaining men to the office of the gospel min- 
istry, and of guarding that office against the intrusion of men who are un- 
qualified to discharge its solemn and responsible duties . . . is committed to 
the presbyteries.185 


When it was represented to the General Assembly that the presby- 
teries were remiss in requiring the fulfillment of the standards, the 
inferior bodies were charged anew with the importance of a well- 
trained ministry, and enjoined to guard against “an indolent, im- 
becile, or unacceptable ministry,’’5° and were urged to exercise al- 
ways, that 

scrupulous attention and faithful firmness which the nature of this important 


interest so imperatively demands.187 


Near the opening of the present century, a large section of the 


183 Minutes op. cit., 1806, p. 162. 
184] bid, 

185Minutes, op. cit., 1834, p. 440. 
1860p. cit., 1844, p. 321. 

1870p, cit., 1862, p. 230. 
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leadership of the church, both lay and ministerial, became very 
critical with regard to the character of the candidates admitted to 
the Presbyterian theological seminaries. The charge was made that 
many unqualified men were entering the Presbyterian ministry; that 
the Board of Education ignored the prescribed standards for min- 
isterial preparation and granted aid to unworthy young men. The 
Standing Committee on Education, under the circumstances, did 
not hesitate to place the responsibility for this condition upon the 
presbyteries. 


There is no use concealing or smoothing over the fact that the presby- 
teries alone are responsible for whatever weak men enter the ministry. If 
the presbyteries will insist on a high standard of culture, intellect, practical 
wisdom and godliness in their candidates, the work of the Board of Educa- 
tion will be increasingly efficient. There must be high scholarship. . . . The 
presbyteries alone have the power to achieve these ends.188 


In the absence of definite authority or control over the presby- 
teries in licensing and ordaining candidates, the General Assembly 
had recourse to more indirect methods. Bestowing approval in those 
instances where the presbyteries insisted on upholding the stand- 
ards for the ministry, the General Assembly became strongly con- 
demnatory when other presbyteries permitted the number of excep- 
tional cases to become too large. The somewhat common practice 
of some presbyteries of permitting young men to annul their pledge 
to the Board of Education, and license them as ministers before they 
had completed the full course of study in the college and seminary, 
were strongly condemned by the General Assembly, as being in- 
jurious, not alone to the Presbyterian ministry, but to the whole 
cause of higher education.1® 


The closing years of the nineteenth century brought a new realiza- 
tion of the necessity for improving the educational status of the 
Presbyterian ministry. The General Assembly maintained that 
new conditions made such a movement most timely and necessary 
if the welfare of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., were to be fully 
advanced. New opportunities in the field of education were in the 
process of development, and the general level of learning in the na- 
tion was rising constantly. The rapid expansion of publicly sup- 


188Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1899, 
p. 94. 
189 Minutes, op. cit., 1845, p. 402. 
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ported education, on the college and university levels, was creating 
a new environment in which the work of the minister would be 
carried on. In recognition of this new situation, the General As- 
sembly declared: 


Half-educated men are no match for our times. . . . The higher standards 
of education, even for the masses, render it absolutely necessary that minis- 
ters be equipped with the weapons of culture.199 


Speaking in opposition to the admission of certain untrained men 
to the Presbyterian ministry, the Special Committee on Increasing 
the Number of Ministers reported that, 


The Committee has not been able to find the much-desired “short cut” to 
an efficient ministry. The way is long and arduous, demanding painstaking 
and self-sacrifice. The way to ordination may be made short, but it is usually 
the ordination of ignorance and _ inefficiency.191 


The reluctance of the presbyteries to enforce the educational 
standards for the ministry which were set forth in the Form of 
Government, did not arise from any lack of appreciation for an edu- 
cated ministry, nor any fundamental objection to the standards 
as such. The responsibility of supplying ministers for the churches 
within their bounds was placed upon the presbyteries, and in the 
discharge of this duty these inferior judicatories were obliged very 
frequently to choose one of two alternatives, viz., license and ordain 
a candidate who did not meet the educational requirements specified 
in the Form of Government, or permit a large number of the churches 
to remain vacant.1°? The presbyteries held, therefore, that in some 
degree, the prescribed educational standards operated to the detri- 
ment of the church, i.e., if the standards were to be enforced many 
of the churches could not be supplied with ministers, as an ade- 
quate supply of well-trained ministers could not be obtained.1% 
Under these circumstances, the presbyteries were willing to accept 
men for licensure and ordination who were, educationally, unpre- 
pared.1°4 


1990p, cit., 1848, pp. 85-86. 

191Report of the Special Committee on Increasing the Number of Ministers, 
Minutes, op. cit., 1840, p. 153. 

192Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1887, p. 218. 


193McGill, Alexander T., The Semicentenary Review of the Work of the 
Board of Education, 1869 (pamphlet), p. 12. 


194 Minutes, op. cit., 1887, p. 218. 
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The presbyteries, unable to find men fully equipped, are constrained to 
lay hands upon men who have not the requisite preparation, and thus the 
educational standards of our church are constantly lowered. A Western 
presbytery recently ordained three men, taking one from the plow, another 
from the counter, and another from a district school.195 


This same urgency led the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to re- 
ceive many poorly prepared ministers from other denominations— 
a practice which had its inception early in the development of the 
church in this country. The General Assembly took note of this 
practice in 1821, and directed that any ministers received in this 
way should be required to satisfy all the qualifications ‘‘both in re- 
gard to piety and learning” which were required of the Presbyterian 
ministers.1°° The number thus received remained small, however, 
until the period of very rapid expansion following the Civil War, 
and the expansion of the denomination into the newly opened ter- 
ritories in the West. 

The reception of these ministers has been a problem of great 
concern to the Presbyterian Church, a concern growing out of the 
fact that these ministers had been reared in a non-Presbyterian 
faith, and trained in the doctrines of another denomination, plus 
the added fact that their training was, in many cases, inferior to 
that prescribed by the Presbyterian Form of Government. The 
Board of Education expressed the fear that, 


these ministers would fail to develop as they ought the faith and activity of 
their churches . . . so as ‘to develop their Presbyterian character.197 


The Board took the position, however, that in the situation in which 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., found itself, there was no other 
course to follow. 


At our present rate of productiveness the thing is inevitable. The churches 
must have preaching and care, else they die. And if they cannot get ministers 
of their own kind, they naturally get them where they can. We cannot blame 
them.198 


In 1889 the Board of Education reported that the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., was receiving, annually, eighty-two ministers 
from other bodies, several of which ordained on a lower grade of 


15Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1914, p. 7. 

196 Minutes, op. cit., 1821, p. 46. 

197Report of the Board of Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1899, p. 215. 
198] bid. 
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qualifications than that fixed by the Presbyterians.!°? This report 
caused the Standing Committee on Education of the General As- 
sembly to recommend, 


That in view of the large number of ministers who yearly enter our 
church from other denominations, the presbyteries be warned of their respons- 
ibility, to see that these brethren are . . . competent to pass the same tests 
of preparation which we require of our own sons.290 


The growing need for ministers, however, had the effect of causing 
the General Assembly to soften, somewhat, their antagonistic at- 
titude with respect to the reception of ministers from other denomi- 
nations, and a Committee of that body declared in 1891 that, 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. welcomes into its service all who are 
drawn into such service by right motives, and who possess the qualifications 
requisite to a useful ministry in its communion.?° 


The extent of this accession of non-Presbyterian ministers has 
been rather remarkable. During the ten-year period, 1908-1918, 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., received a total of 1,193 min- 
isters from other denominations, and dismissed to them only 422, 
leaving a net gain of 771.7°2 Further, in 1900 only 19% of the 
accessions to the Presbyterian ministry came from outside the de- 
nomination,?"? but such accessions had increased to 39% in 1913,7%4 
and reached a high point of 47% in 1926.2 In 1933, however, the 
Board of Education was able to report a sharp decline—the acces- 
sions from outside sources dropping, in that year, to 20% of the 
increase.7°6 


The effect upon the educational standards of the Presbyterian 
ministry, brought about by this large accession of ministers from 
outside the denomination, was most detrimental. In 1919 the Gen- 
eral Board of Education reported: 


199] bid., p. 214. 

200Report of the Standing Committee on Education, Minutes, ibid., pp. 
105-106. 

20lReport of the Special Committee on Increasing the Number of Ministers, 
Minutes, op. cit., 1891, p. 176. 

202Report of the General Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
1919, p. 18. 

203Report of the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Aei926) pans 

204 Minutes, op. cit., 1913, p. 390. 

205Report of the Board of Christian Education, op. cit., 1926, p. 7. 
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It must be frankly recognized that some of the denominations from which 
men come to us require far less in the way of preparation than does the 
Presbyterian Church. Many of those who are so urgently trying to press 
into our ministry by the short-cut route of preparation are from other 
churches.?°7 


The Board declared in 1922 that it was known that of 500 minis- 
ters received into the Presbyterian ministry from outside sources, 


more than one-third had neither a college nor a seminary course.?8 
And further, 


Many ministers coming from other denominations bring fine records of 
educational equipment but many have only the advantage of Bible School 
training, and short courses in schools of theology. These are not the de- 
pendable sources of an intellectually qualified, educationally equipped min- 
istry.209 


In the light of the preceding discussion, it becomes necessary to 
inquire in what degree the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has suc- 
ceeded in supplying the churches with ministers whose education has 
conformed to the standards set by the Form of Government. In 
1889 the Board of Education raised this issue in the General As- 
sembly. 


Its aim is high. It may be asked, Is it reaching it? The answer to this 
question will indicate the degree of practicality there is in this high aim.?1° 


It is not possible to determine accurately how nearly the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., was able to maintain the prescribed educa- 
tional standards for the education of the ministry throughout the 
bounds of the church during the early period of its history in this 
country. Data are available, however, in connection with certain 
sections. In New York City there were seventy-four Presbyterian 
ministers on the active roll of the church during the period 1708- 
1836. Of this number, 66% were graduates of a college.2*1. From 
1800 to 1835, one hundred and sixty Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers were in service in the Territory of the Western Re- 
serve in Ohio, and of these 68% were graduates of a college, 267% 
were non-graduates, and the college training of the remaining 6% 


207 Report of the General Board of Education, op. cit., 1919, p. 18. 

2080p. cit., 1922, p. 20. 

209Report of the Board of Christian Education, op. cit., 1926, p. 8. 

219Report of the Board of Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1889, p. 214. 

211Qwen, Rev. John J., American Quarterly Register, VIII, May, 1836, pp. 
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was unknown.?!2 In this same group of ministers, 45% had attend- 
ed a theological seminary, in addition to their work in college; and 
45% had studied a theology under private instructors, following 
the completion of their college work.*!° Including the period from 
the earliest known Presbyterian church in the Western Reserve 
(about 1797) until November, 1835, four hundred and twenty-seven 
ministers were on the active roll of the church in this territory. 
Slightly more than 67% were college graduates, 44% had studied 
theology privately.24* These data would indicate that, if consid- 
eration is given to the difficulty attending the completion of a col- 
lege or seminary course during this early period, the success attained 
by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in maintaining the educa- 
tional standards for the ministry was very commendable. 


The foregoing statement takes on added significance in the light 
of a report made to the General Assembly by the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1889. This report revealed that of the 166 ministers or- 
dained annually from their own seminaries, only 66% were fully 
educated, i.e., had completed both college and seminary courses. 
The report added, 


We are, in addition, taking on yearly eighty-two ministers from other 
bodies to make up for our own lack. . . . And several of these bodies, we 
know, ordain on a lower grade of qualifications than that fixed by us. 
Plainly enough, then, we are far from meeting the demands in the number 
of ministers that we are supplying, nor are we maintaining our standards 
in trying to do so.215 


The Board declared, further, that the denomination had been much 
more successful in obtaining a college-bred ministry than a fully 
educated ministry, i.e., both college and seminary training. The 
Board reported in 1899 that 84% of the seminary students were 
college graduates,”!® but an analysis of the training of 2,000 Presby- 
terian ministers, which was completed in 1909, showed that only 
37% had completed the full course of training, including high school, 


2124merican Quarterly Register, VIII, May, 1836, p. 320. The Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists were working on a cooperative basis under the 
Plan of Union. 

2137 bid. 

2144 merican Quarterly Register, VIII, Feb. 1836, pp. 219-228. 

215Report of the Board of Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1889, p. 214. 

216]bid., p. 240. This report did not include the students in the two 
theological seminaries for German students. A small percent of these stu- 
dents were college graduates. 
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college, and seminary.?!7_ In 1919 a Special Committee on Theolog- 
ical Seminaries reported the results of a survey of the training of 
Presbyteries in one hundred and ninety of the two hundred eighty- 
one presbyteries in the church. This report showed that 13% of 
the ministers on the active rolls of the church, and included in pres- 
byteries surveyed, were short-cut men, one-half of whom had not 
attended either college or seminary, and that 35% of these short- 
cut men had been received from other denominations.”!* In closing 
their report, the Committee added, 


The tendency to take short-cuts to the ministry is not in accordance with 
those ideals of a thoroughly educated ministry provided for in the Consti- 
tution. Presbyteries should be careful to require, except in extraordinary 
cases, both a college and seminary training. The express purpose for which 
the church has established and maintained, at great expense, these seminaries, 
is to prepare a thoroughly competent ministry. We must not discredit these 
institutions by a hasty ordination of men not fully prepared.?19 


The foregoing discussion, based on data taken from the official 
records of the denomination, show that the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., has been unable to maintain, fully, the educational stand- 
ards set up for the training of the ministry. Comparing the stand- 
ing of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., places the former denomination in a yet more un- 
favorable position. The Presbyterian Church, U. S., has less wealth 
at its command, the churches are less able to support trained min- 
isters, and the work of the denomination is carried on in an environ- 
ment that is more rural in character than that of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A.,?2° but the percent of untrained ministers in the 
former denomination is not appreciably higher than in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. It seems quite evident, therefore, that if 
proper consideration is given to the relative resources of the two 
great branches of the Presbyterian Church, the achievement of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in providing a well-trained ministry 
for all the churches is somewhat less noteworthy than the success 


2170p. cit., 1910, p. 7. 

218Report of the Special Committee on Theological Seminaries, Minutes, 
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219] bid., p. 290. 
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of the southern branch of the church with regard to this problem. 

The denominational records?*! and data indicate very clearly that 
only a small degree of improvement in the educational status of the 
Presbyterian ministry had been made since 1889, when the Board 
of Education reported that 66% of the ministers were graduates of 
both the college and the seminary. The Reports of the Board of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., concerning the 
enrollment in the Presbyterian theological seminaries show, how- 
ever, that the denomination has been making some progress toward 
its goal of a fully educated ministry. The percent of college gradu- 
ates, who are Presbyterian ministerial candidates, and enrolled in the 
ten* theological seminaries associated with the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., has shown an appreciable increase since 1924-1925. Table 
XXIX gives the data on this condition. 


TABLE XXIX 


Percent of College Graduates Among Presbyterian Ministerial Candidates 
Enrolled. in the Presbyterian, U. S. A. Theological Seminaries, 


1924-1937.* 
Number of Number of Percent of 
Date Presbyterian College College 
Students Students Graduates 
1924-1925 553 429 77.5 
1927-1928 548 453 82.6 
1930-1931 437 362 82.8 
1933-1934 510 463 90.7 
1936-1937 479 464 97.6 


It appears from these data that, with respect to the Presbyterian 
ministerial candidates enrolled in the theological seminaries, the de- 
nomination is attaining its objective, i.e., only those students who 
have been graduated from a college should be admitted to the 
theological seminary. 


There is another side to the picture, however. Many ministerial 
candidates, who are not members of the Presbyterian Church, U. 


221This statement refers more specifically to the enrollments in the theolog- 
ical seminaries. 

*Two Presbyterian U. S. A. theological seminaries in the United States for 
the training of colored students, and the theological seminary located in 
Porto Rico have not been included in this study. 

*The data in Table XXX have been taken from the Annual Reports of 
the Board of Christian Education. 
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S. A., and have not completed a college course, were also enrolled 
in the Presbyterian theological seminaries. This condition may be 
shown by the following data. 


TABLE XXX 


Percentage of Non-Presbyterian Students Enrolled in Presbyterian Theological 
Seminaries, Who Were College Graduates, 1925-1937.* 


Number of Percent of 
Date Non-Presbyterian College 
Students Graduates 
1924-1925 234 50.8 
1927-1928 318 63.8 
1930-1931 A39 73.8 
1933-1934 274 83.5 


1936-1937 243 79.8 


These data show that the percent of non-college graduates enrolled 
in the seminaries, and who came from non-Presbyterian sources, is 
much higher than among the candidates who are members of the 
Presbterian Church, U. S. A. This situation may explain the dif- 
ficulty experienced by the Presbyterian denomination in maintain- 
ing the standard prescribed for the education of the ministry, and 
this despite the fact that, as of 1933-1934 and 1936-1937, the per- 
cent of college graduates among the Presbyterian ministerial can- 
didates was 90.7 and 97.6 respectively. It is the admission of these 
men into the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., that 
has constituted one of the major factors in the depressed ministerial 
standards maintained by this denomination. In this connection, the 
Standing Committee on Theological Seminaries has declared: 

Any endeavor to maintain the educational standards of the ministry would 
go for little, and the efforts of the denomination would be nullified by the 
“amiable way” in which the presbyteries received men for ordination from 


groups whose scholastic standards were not equal to those of the Presbyterian, 
U. S. A.222 


MINISTERIAL SUPPLY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CuHuRcH, U.S. A. 


An inadequate supply of ministers has been a problem of long- 
standing in the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. As early as 1806 the 


*These data have been taken from the Annual Reports of the Board of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

222Report of the Standing Committee on Theological Seminaries, Minutes, 
Op. cib., 1935; p~ 67. 
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General Assembly declared that this condition seriously interfered 
with the further progress of the church.?** The establishment of 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1812, the organization of the 
Board of Education in 1819, and the encouragement given by the 
leadership of the church to the establishing of the several seminaries 
throughout the bounds of the church—all were designed to unite 
and systematize the resources of the church in behalf of a more 
extensive program of ministerial education.7"* This section will be 
devoted to an examination of the problems which arose in the pur- 
suit of this objective, together with an analysis of the success the 
church has attained in the effort to supply all the churches with an 
effective ministry. 

The problems faced by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., were 
most difficult. The second half of the eighteenth century was a 
period of rapid expansion. Hundreds of new churches were or- 
ganized, and the calls for ministers became increasingly insistent, 
with 924 churches in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, 
served by only 552 ministers.2?° The Secretary of the Board of 
Education reported in 1832 that 1000 additional ministers were re- 
quired to supply the churches then vacant, and keep pace with the 
program of expansion.?”° The records of the Board of Education 
for the greater part of the last century also indicate the embarrass- 
ment of the denomination with regard to this problem. In 1843 
the Board reported ‘“‘a distressing number of vacancies’ with the 
number increasing;?*" and again in 1854 the Board declared that, 


Not one of our presbyteries but needs several ministers at once to occupy 
positions of promise, in addition to 600 vacancies in our bounds.??8 


Following a sharp reminder to the General Assembly that 700 Pres- 
_byterian churches were vacant, the Board of Education warned: 


If the Presbyterian Church cannot make ministerial provision to meet the 
demands of her own increase, it is manifest that her progress is at an end, 
even as regards the vineyard she now cultivates.?29 


223 Minutes, op. cit., 1806, p. 366. 

2240p. cit., 1819, p. 712. 

225American Quarierly Register, Il, Nov. 1830, p. 132. 

226Report of the Board of Education, Education Papers, No. 1, 1832, p. 9. 
227Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1843, p. 5. 

2280p. cit., 1854, p. 12. 

2297 bid., p. 12. 
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The Board also emphasized the fact that a church which proudly 
proclaimed the quality of its ministry, should exhibit a similar pride 
in keeping the pulpits suppled with ministers, and declared that, 


It is in vain that we boast of our polity and the spiritual character of our 
preaching. The other denominations will carry the people with them if 
their efficient ministerial force is superior to ours.230 


Conditions during the closing years of the nineteenth, and the 
opening of the twentieth century, were unfavorable to the efforts 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to fill the vacant pulpits. 
The increased industrialization of the nation was a factor in at- 
tracting to business careers some capable young men who, in other 
years, would have given serious attention to the call of the church. 
Conditions arising out of the World War further checked the effort 
of the denomination to attract young men into the service of the 
church. The gravity of this situation was pointed out by the Board 
of Education in 1918. 


Before the nation entered the Great War, we were not supplying, from 
Presbyterian sources, enough young men for ordination to take the places 
of those who died or were dismissed to other denominations.?31 


The statistics of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., show the con- 
dition very clearly. For example, the number of new candidates for 
the ministry for the ten-year period, 1900-1909, show a decrease of 
36%, compared with the ten-year period, 1889-1899.78? For the 
thirty-five year period, 1876-1911, the number of ministerial can- 
didates in the theological seminaries throughout the United States 
showed an increase of 101.9%, but the number of young men under 
the care of the Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., increased only 70.4% .7°* The higher educational require- 
ments for the ministry in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., were, 
undoubtedly, a factor in this situation,?°* but the Board of Educa- 
tion pointed out, reasonably enough, that having regard for the 
greater wealth of the Presbyterians, as a denomination, and its long 
advocacy of a well-trained ministry, a comparison with other de- 


2300p. cit., 4872., p. 13. 
2310p. cit., 1918, p. 9. 
2320p. cit., 1909, pp. 3-4. 
2330p. cit., 1911, p. 7. 
234McGill, op. cit., p. 12. 
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nominations placed the Presbyterians in an unfavorable position.?*° 
Certain data on this point, covering the years 1890-1906, are given 
in Table XXXI. 


TABLE XXXI 


The Percent of Increase in the Number of Ministers in Ten Denominational 
Groups, 1890-1906* 


Percent of 
Denomination Increase 
IDisciplesvom@ Hrist= = eee eee ema se) ea eek Sita a peeee ere Pyne 131.7 
NSU GHERENS DO CIOS Core certs rc een Are ener yee Cou ar Se eee Sees 70.8 
IBA PEISTHD OGG ae see Mey ee eae 2d Y SOS B) ed e 70.7 
Roman Catholics fae sin sae oon Fe etl i eee ee per eg Ce 65.6 
PUCTOTINGW 60 GIGH Fe bees unmene er ey yo Se OLE art Heng ey!) ei fa ee ee aie oe ates 35.4 
IMFe Gi ods eon ar Re ORG RE, CNTY ey bes alice oid ne Oe Sa INL 32.5 
Rrotestant: MW piscowalec nea ey eee ee eek tees tak oe et ae Day 29.5 
IPR ESUYLEF TATE CIS 5 CA eee eer ete es ee as eee eee en ee 28.0 
Congregational sa ees ate eae re SMe eis ei ER ee ee sds eee 2 YA 
Winited brethern bodies@s aarp tie yo) lene Ok a eee eee Le oe 13.0 


The success of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., in supplying 
the churches with ministers should be evaluated in terms of those 
factors which bear a direct relationship to the problem. ‘The fol- 
lowing four factors fall in this category: first, the ratio of the num- 
ber of ministerial candidates to the membership of the church; sec- 
ond, the trend in the size or membership of the churches; third, the 
increase or decrease in the number of new churches organized; and 
fourth, the educational standard prescribed for the licensure and 
ordination of ministers in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has held that a near-constant 
ratio of ministerial candidates to the membership of the church is 
desirable if all the churches are to be supplied with ministers. The 
statistics of the Board of Education for the period 1825-1910, show 
that the mean annual ratio of ministerial candidates to the member- 
ship of the church was 1 to 800. This ratio, in the judgment of 
the Board, provided approximately two-thirds of the number of 
candidates needed to keep abreast of the increase in membership.”*° 
In the light of this statement, the ratio of candidates to membership, 
covering a more recent period, should be given here. The statistics 
for the years 1870-1936 are given in Table XXXII. 


235Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1910, p. 7. 
*These data are from the Report of the Board of Education, 1910, p. 7. 
2360p. cit., 1909, pp. 346-347. 
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TABLE XXXII 


The Ratio of Candidates for the Ministry to Church Membership, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1870-1936.* 


Decennial Decennial 
Date Average of Average of Ratio 
Candidates Membership 
1870-1879 685 507 ,901 1- 742 
1880-1889 811 644 ,726 1- 794 
1890-1899 1320 895 ,128 1- 678 
1900-1909 944 1,147 ,833 1-1215 
1910-1919 1228 1 ,485 ,954 1-1210 
1920-1929 1085 1 ,842 ,543 1-1698 
1930-1936 ** 1318 1 ,975 ,566 1-1498 


It is very evident from these data that the condition that caused 
the Board of Education so much concern in 1909 has not improved, 
but, on the contrary, has become progressively more unfavorable. 
Furthermore, if a near-constant ratio of candidates to church mem- 
bership is necessary to maintain an adequate supply of ministers, a 
large number of churches must, of necessity remain vacant, provid- 
ing the accessions from outside the denomination is not sufficient 
to supply any deficiency. 


A second factor, closely related to the problem of ministerial 
supply, is the degree of stability in the size or membership of the 
churches. An increase in the total membership of a denomination 
does not, by reason of that fact alone, necessitate an increase in 
the number of new churches, and a corresponding increase in the 
number of ministers. A portion of any increase in membership will 
be absorbed by the established churches, in which case a higher 
candidate-membership ratio would be normal and should be ex- 
pected. 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has experienced a steady 
growth in membership, but with regard to the supply of ministers, 
this condition has been off-set, in some degree, by the increased 
membership of the individual churches. For the period of one 
hundred years, from 1836 to 1936, the average membership of the 


*These data were compiled from the Annual Reports of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the General Board of Education, and the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. 


**Covers a seven year period. 
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Presbyterian, U. S. A., churches has increased from 78 to 218.* 
Obviously, this trend toward a larger church has operated to re- 
duce the demand for more ministers, and may be regarded therefore, 
as a condition favorable to the program of the denomination. 


A third factor which has a direct bearing on this problem, is the 
number of new churches the denomination is able to organize. Dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century, conditions within the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., were so unsettled that a normal ex- 
pansion was not possible. The Cumberland Schism and the Old 
School-New School division, resulted in the loss of a large number 
of churches and membership. Following the Reunion of 1870, how- 
ever, normal conditions were resumed, and the denomination has 
been able to carry on its work in a more orderly fashion. 

From the Reunion of 1870 until the opening of the present cen- 
tury, the number of new churches organized increased at a very 
uniform rate, rising from 4,616 in 1869-1870 to 7,750 in 1899-1900. 
(See Figure VIII.) During the period there was an annual aver- 
age increase of 101 churches, requiring the addition of a correspond- 
ing number of ministers each year to keep abreast of the increase 
in churches, after taking into account the losses by death, retirement, 
dismissals and withdrawals. 


Since 1900, however, this condition of relatively rapid growth 
has changed very greatly. The number of churches increased from 
7,779 in 1900-1901, to a high point of 11,082 in 1906-1907, but as 
of 1935-1936 had declined to 8,975. (See Figure VIII.) It should 
be pointed out, however, that as a result of the Cumberland Reunion 
in 1906, 2,854 churches were added to the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., which will account for the high 1906-1907 total. The 
net increase for the entire period, 1901-1936, amounted to only 
1,196 churches, or an average increase of slightly more than 33 
per year. It seems quite evident, from these data, that any diffi- 
culty the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., may have experienced in 
supplying an adequate number of ministers, did not arise, in any 
great degree, from a rapid increase in the number of churches to be 
supplied. 


The last factor to be considered in connection with this problem 
*These data were compiled from the Annual Reports of the Board of Edu- 


cation, the General Board of Education, and the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 
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Figure Wm 
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of ministerial supply is the educational requirement for licensure 
and ordination, in relation to the needs of the small church. Some 
hundreds of Presbyterian, U. S. A., churches have a very small 
membership and only meagre resources—a condition clearly ex- 
hibited in Table XX XIII. These data show two very interesting 
trends. First, the number of churches operating on budgets of less 
than $1,000 per year shows a marked increase for the period; how- 
ever, the number of churches with a membership of less than 50 is 
sharply decreased. The number of churches in the higher classifica- 
tion, with respect to both annual budget and membership, show 
little change. 

Many of these feeble churches have been unable to secure the 
services of a well-trained minister,?°’ granting the willingness of a 
minister of this type to accept a call to a very small church.”*® The 


237Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1885, pp. 10-11. 
2380p. cit., 1867, p. 8. 
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TABLE XXXIII 


The Membership and Financial Resources of Small Presbyterian, 
U. S. A. Churches* 


Congregational Membership of 

Date Budget the Church 

Under $1000- Under 50- 

$1000 1999 50 100 
1921 2599 1344 2877 2032 
1922 2567 1386 2997 2070 
1923 2559 1424 2901 2034 
1924 2418 1343 2802 2019 
1925 2491 1303 2663 2076 
1926 2440 1333 2584 2012 
1927 2349 1270 2565 1982 
1928 2742 1274 2301 1820 
1929 2723 1251 2886 1874 
1930 2601 1226 2353 1906 
1931 2460 1264 2302 1908 
1982 2795 1320 2097 1846 
1933 3097 1357 2197 1854 
1934 3383 1384 2204 1862 
1935 3351 13817 2169 1895 
1936 3235 1349 2170 1828 


Board of Education maintained that some provision should be made 
for these churches, and, in 1866, declared: 


It is all in vain that we continue to organize churches only to cast them 
out like new born infants to pine away to an early death.289 


This difficult situation developed a strong sentiment to reduce the 
educational requirements for licensure—a sentiment which the Board 
of Education declared was difficult to resist. 

Is it desirable for the church to lower its requirements for ordination, and 
open a wider door for admission to its pulpits, or, while preserving its pres- 


ent standards, to bring into service a second grade of evangelists and teachers 
who can take charge of its feebler churches??4? 


The Board stated, as their belief, that good work could be done by 
men, not college graduates, who had pursued a course in pastoral 
theology. 


Moreover, better to take such men as Presbyterians, than to take men with 
inferior training from other churches, as some of the churches are doing.?41 


*These data were compiled from the Annual Minutes of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A. 

2390p. cit., 1887, pp. 7-8. 

240Report of the Board of Education, Minutes, op. cit., 1886, pp. 193-194. 

241Report of the Board of Education, op. cit., 1886, p. 8. 
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In 1891 a very strong representation was made to the General As- 
sembly, in which it was emphasized that there was no possibility 
of supplying all of the churches with ministers on the basis of the 
then existing standards for ordination, and urging that the plight 
of the small churches be given serious consideration.”42 In recog- 
nition of this problem, the General Assembly approved, in 1893, 
Constitutional Rule Number 1, “Of Local Evangelists.” 


It shall be lawful for Presbytery, after proper examination as to his piety, 
knowledge of the scriptures, and ability to teach, to license as a local evan- 
gelist any male member of the church who, in the judgment of Presbytery 
is qualified to teach the Gospel publicly, and who is willing to engage in such 
service under the direction of Presbytery. Such license shall be valid for one 
year, unless renewed, and . . . may be withdrawn at any time at the pleasure 
of Presbytery.248 


On the whole the foregoing discussion points to a condition which 
has been favorable to the objective of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., to supply all of the pulpits with well-qualified ministers. 
How completely has the denomination succeeded? Using the num- 
ber of churches marked “vacant” as the standard of measure, it 
becomes clear that a marked degree of success has not been achieved. 
This condition is shown in Table XXXIV. 


TABLE XXXIV 
Vacant Pulpits in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1876-1936* 


Number of Churches Percent 

Date Churches Vacant Vacant 
1876 5077 1025 20.1 
1886 6281 1070 17.0 
1896 7573 1024 13.5 
1906 8118 1745 2152 
1916 9953 1543 15.5 
1926 9565 1925 20.1 
1936 8975 1625 18.1 


242Report of the Committee on Increasing the Supply of Ministers, Minutes, 
op. cit., 1891, pp. 174-175. 


243 Minutes, op. cit., 1893, p. 200. 


*These statistics were taken from the Annual Minutes of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VII 


1. A problem of major concern to the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A., has been the training and effectiveness of her ministers. The 
denomination has maintained the position that ministers shall be 
well trained—that an untrained ministry would be incapable of 
serving the needs of the churches, and fulfilling the purpose of Pres- 
byterianism. This determination to limit ordination to well-trained 
ministers has been one of the marked characteristics of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., since the beginning of the denomination 
in this country. 


2. The organization of theological seminaries by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., was intended to achieve more than the training 
of ministers for effective pulpit service. The extension of the church 
into widely-separated communities forced the leadership of the 
church to meet very different problems and conditions. The or- 
ganization of the seminaries in different sections of the country, 
therefore, assured the church of a ministry, not only well-trained, 
but fortified by a first-hand knowledge of the needs of the com- 
munity in which their service was to be performed. The main- 
tenance of the prestige and leadership of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., required, also, that the candidates for the ministry should 
be selected more carefully, and their academic and theological equip- 
ment improved to keep abreast of the improved educational stand- 
ards of the nation. 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., felt a keen responsibility for 
the protection and the perpetuation of the doctrines and polity of 
Presbyterianism. The unsettled condition of society, the religious 
unrest of the early nineteenth century, the wide dispersal of the 
membership of the church, and the training of young men for the 
ministry by private instructors, combined to bring home to the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., the necessity for training her ministers in 
the more carefully supervised environment of the seminary. 


3. The plan of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., comprehended 
the establishment of theological seminaries under the direct super- 
vision and control of the General Assembly. Conditions surrounding 
the founding of the first seminary, however, made it seem advisable 
for the General Assembly to encourage the founding of seminaries 
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by the inferior judicatories—the presbyteries and synods. The sem- 
inaries founded by these bodies were, very naturally, placed under 
their control, and gave rise to a wide diversity in the relationship 
of these institutions to the General Assembly. With regard to 
certain seminaries, the relationship to the General Assembly has 
gone very little beyond the achievement of a common purpose, and 
the adherence to the same doctrinal standards and beliefs. 


Several attempts by the General Assembly to bring the theolog- 
ical seminaries more directly under control have been successful only 
in part. This condition has been accepted by the General Assembly 
as not being inimical to the purposes for which the seminaries 
were established, or to the welfare of the Presbyteran Church, 
Visi: 


4. One of the first Boards authorized by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was the Board of Education. 
This Board was charged with the responsibility of providing finan- 
cial aid for all ministerial candidates recommended by their respec- 
tive presbyteries. 

The execution of this policy has been restricted, in some degree, 
by an apparent unconcern on the part of many of the churches, and 
a serious lack of funds to provide the necessary aid. This condi- 
tion was the result, in part, of the rather general feeling that aid 
was given too indiscriminately, and that the worthy were assisted 
along with the unworthy. It was the belief of many people, also, 
that the way into the ministry was made too easy, and young men 
receiving this aid would not be prepared to meet the hardships and 
difficulties with which a minister would have to contend and over- 
come. Despite these handicaps, however, the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., has been able to give aid to approximately three-fourths 
of the total number of recommended young men; but the amounts 
granted have been less than the Board of Education considered 
adequate to meet the needs of the candidates. 


5. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has required as a condition 
for ordination, the completion of the course leading to the bachelors 
degree, and, in addition, the completion of the full course of study 
in the theological seminary. This standard the denomination has 
been unable to maintain. The Form of Government of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., places upon the several presbyteries the 
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responsibility of supplying ministers for the churches within their 
bounds. This condition, plus a long-continued and insistent de- 
mand for more ministers has caused the presbyteries to recommend, 
for admission to the seminaries, numbers of young men who have 
failed to qualify under the standards, and to ordain other men who 
have failed to complete the required course of training. 

More recently this situation has shown some improvement. A 
decreased demand for ministers, and an awakened and aroused de- 
nominational conscience on the necessity of a more thoroughly qual- 
ified ministry, has had the effect of reducing rather sharply the 
number of unprepared men who are received for ordination, and 
has enabled the denomination to more nearly attain the standards 
of ministerial preparation fixed by the Form of Government. 


6. One of the most persistent problems with which the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., has had to contend has been an inadequate 
supply of qualified men for the ministry. The factor most unfav- 
orable to the reception of an adequate supply of ministers has been 
the very large number of small, weak churches. Many of these 
churches are unable to secure and hold the services of a minister 
who meets the standard set for ordination by the Form of Govern- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and the extreme re- 
luctance of the General Assembly to authorize any change in the 
prescribed standards to accommodate the needs of these churches 
has been responsible, in great measure, for the number of pulpits 
marked “vacant.” The recent action of the General Assembly, per- 
mitting these small churches to employ the services of a lay preach- 
er, will tend to reduce the number of vacant churches, and, even 
more important, revive the influence of the denomination in some 
hundreds of communities where the preaching of the gospel had 
ceased. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The early strength of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., was 
the outcome of the arrival in this country of a large number of ad- 
herents from abroad—chiefly from Scotland and Ireland. Strongly 
attached to the doctrine of Presbyterianism, these people gave both 
direction and force to the policy and program of the denomination 
in this country. The zeal for missions, which enabled the denomin- 
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ation to survive and prosper on the frontier, and gradually extend 
the bounds of the church into every section of the nation, was a 
direct outgrowth of the strength of Presbyterian discipline and 
polity. 

Having this background, which emphasized the inter-dependence 
of the spiritual and intellectual life, the program of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., was projected in terms of a well-educated mem- 
bership. Supplemented by the conviction that true Presbyterianism 
could not live and prosper in the midst of ignorance, the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., has given strong support to a program of 
higher learning, designed to produce a literate and understanding 
membership, and a leadership capable of sustaining the historic pres- 
tige of Presbyterianism in the field of learning. 


2. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has encouraged the found- 
ing of colleges in association with the denomination. This task 
has not been assumed directly by the denomination, however, through 
the General Assembly, the supreme judicatory of the church. The 
General Assembly has acted upon the principle that the responsibility 
for founding colleges should not be assumed by the denomination, 
acting through its highest court; that the duty of the denomination, 
in this regard, should be limited to a policy of urging upon other 
agencies the vital necessity of establishing colleges in association 
with the church. 


This policy of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has had certain 
unfortunate results. The absence of a central, coordinating agency 
has made it practically impossible for the denomination to organize 
and support a unified system of higher education. Colleges have 
been established where they were not needed, and with the passing 
of the initial enthusiasm, the colleges have struggled for a period 
and died. Colleges have been established in competition with other 
colleges, and the resulting struggle for patronage and support has 
had an unwholesome effect on the educational standards of the in- 
stitutions concerned, and the total effectiveness of the educational 
program of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. Moreover, this 
multiplicity of colleges has operated to reduce the probability that 
any large number of these institutions would achieve a position of 
academic and financial strength. Raising fifty or more colleges to a 
position of unquestioned academic and financial stability has proved 
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to be a task which the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has not been 
able to successfully accomplish. 


3. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
exercises no direct control over its related colleges. These institu- 
tions are under the control and supervision of the inferior judica- 
tories, boards of control whose membership is largely Presbyterian, 
or legally independent boards. The General Assembly is able to 
exercise some measure of control, however, by providing that finan- 
cial support may be or will be with-drawn from those institutions 
which fail to maintain an academic program approved by the Board 
of Christian Education. 


There has been some tendency for the colleges associated with the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., to sever their organic relationship 
to the denomination. Direct control of the colleges by the General 
Assembly, however, has never been the objective of that body. 
Control by the inferior judicatories has been encouraged, and while 
some feeling of disquiet has been aroused by the severance of de- 
nominational relationships by a number of the colleges, on the whole 
the situation now existing between the denomination and its col- 
leges is regarded with approval by the General Assembly. So long 
as the colleges continue to give the proper emphasis to the teaching 
of the English Bible, make satisfactory provision for a program of 
religious emphasis on the campus, maintain the same academic 
standards in the field of religious teaching as are maintained in 
other fields of instruction, and exercise proper care in the selection 
of instructional personnel, the purposes of the denomination will 
have been fulfilled, whether or not the control of the institution is 
exercised directly by a judicatory of the church. 


4. It is not possible to make an accurate statement concerning 
the degree of financial support the Presbyterian colleges have re- 
ceived from the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. Directly, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has never been willing to assume the responsibility 
of providing the funds, either for the endowment or the operation 
and maintenance of its educational institutions. The denomination 
has placed this responsibility upon the lesser judicatories, the com- 
munity in which a college is located, and the donors of large means 
who are interested in maintaining colleges in relationship with a 
church. 
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Indirectly, the denomination has been able to render a valuable 
financial service to the colleges. A number of campaigns to raise 
funds for the endowment and other capital purposes of the colleges 
have received the approval and support of the General Assembly; 
and the gifts of wealthy donors have been sought and directed by 
the Board of Christian Education to such colleges as are approved 
by the Board. Conceding that the denomination has been able and 
willing to render, indirectly, a very valuable financial service to its 
colleges, it must be emphasized that the direct responsibility for the 
adequate endowment of these institutions, and securing the funds 
necessary for their operation and maintenance, does not rest upon 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., nor any 
of the agencies of that body. The benevolence funds of the church 
at large are not available for this purpose. 


5. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has exhibited a proper 
concern for the educational standards of its colleges, and within the 
limits of its powers, has exercised a positive influence in this direc- 
tion. Directly, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., through its con- 
stituted agencies, has refused to grant financial aid to colleges when 
the academic standards are unsatisfactory, if a proper emphasis in 
the direction of improvement is not in evidence. Also, the denomi- 
nation, has from time to time, set up certain standards and urged 
their adoption upon the colleges. These standards have emphasized 
the conditions of admission, the requirements for a degree, the quality 
of work done in course, and the character of the curriculum. By 
and large, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has exercised a whole- 
some influence in connection with this problem, and the zeal shown 
in this direction represents, in the judgment of the author, the most 
satisfying accomplishment of the denomination in the field of col- 
legiate education. 


6. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has experienced great dif- 
ficulty in securing the necessary unity and cooperation in the work 
of its colleges. The General Assembly, holding no power to regu- 
late the affairs of the colleges, has been unable to delegate such 
authority to any of its agencies. 

A college affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., can- 
not be required to adopt any recommendation made by the General 
Assembly or the Board of Christian Education; neither may the 
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college be required to participate in any common undertaking which 
has not been first approved by its own board of control. A college 
failing to dc so, may, of course, fail to retain its approved status, 
or direct financial aid to the institution may be withdrawn, and 
donors to Presbyterian causes may be directed or advised to bestow 
their gifts on more cooperative institutions. Despite these measures, 
however, a college may continue to operate, receive support and 
encouragement from a Presbyterian constituency, compete for finan- 
cial support with approved colleges, and solicit the attendance of 
Presbyterian students. 


7. In the field of higher education, the training of an effective 
ministry has been the chief concern of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. The denomination has consistently maintained that only 
a well-trained ministry could effectively serve the purposes of Pres- 
byterianism—that the welfare of the church, the preservation of 
the doctrines and discipline of the church would permit no other 
course. So it is that, despite a constant effort to supply the pulpits 
with ministers, whose training meets the qualifications set by the 
Form of Government, the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has been 
unwilling to lower the educational standards for the licensure and 
ordination of its ministers. 


8. The provision made by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., for 
the education of its ministers has been most adequate. Theological 
seminaries have been established in sufficient number to meet any 
demand for this service. The character and quality of the educa- 
tional program in these institutions has been projected on a high 
level of excellence, and the doctrine and purposes of Presbyterianism 
in America have been fully safeguarded and perpetuated. 


9. The Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
provides that the presbyteries shall judge the qualifications of can- 
didates for the ministry. These lesser judicatories have, also, been 
given the responsibility of supplying the pulpits within their bounds. 
It is at this point that the weakness of the Presbyterian system pre- 
vails. The General Assembly determines the standards for the li- 
censure and ordination of ministers, but the presbyteries possess the 
authority to enforce (or fail to enforce) these standards. It is a 
matter of record that the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has per- 
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mitted the ordination of many ministers whose qualifications were 
below the required standards. It is a matter of record, also, that 
the General Assembly have consistently refused to endorse this 
practice, and have directed the attention of the presbyteries to their 
duty in this regard, i.e., to uphold the required standards for licen- 
sure. 

The Presbyerian Church, U. S. A., has not been able to maintain 
the standards set for the training of its ministers. In failing to 
meet them, however, a notable service has been performed for 
hundreds of communities, which otherwise would have been deprived 
of the services of a minister. Given the situation which confronted 
the denomination in this country, only a short-sighted policy would 
have limited licensure and ordination to that select group of men 
whose training would have permitted their entry into the Presby- 
terian ministry on the basis of the educational standards. 


10. The financial support of ministerial candidates has been one 
of the major characteristics of the program of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. The denomination has accepted, as a duty, the 
task of providing this support. It is safe to conclude that in no 
other field of effort have the resources of the denomination been 
more fully or zealously employed. Despite the strong criticism 
directed against this policy, and in the face of the strong opposition 
from a portion of its membershp, the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
has successfully carried on this program of student aid since its 
inception more than one hundred years ago. The amount of aid 
the denomination has been able to provide has shown considerable 
fluctuation; the Board of Education has frequently been obliged to 
curtail its program, and even refuse aid to candidates recommended 
by the several presbyteries. The principle, however, has been upheld, 
and, it is safe to conclude, will be continued unabated in the future. 
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